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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMEROE, 
Bureau or Foriegn AND Donestic CoMMERCE, 
: Washington, January 12, 1916. 

‘Sra: There is transmitted herewith a coraparative analysis of the 
navigation laws of the leading rnaritime countries, namely, the 
United States, Great Britains Germany, Norway, France, and Japan. 

The purpose of this report js to present, comparative form. 
detailed concrete information regarding the principal features of the 
navigation laws of the selected countries, with a view to indicating: 
as clearly as possible the scope and character of the navigation laws 
of the United States as compared with those of other important 
maritime countries. Although the data are presented in comapara- 
tive form, no deductions or conclusions have been drawi. 

This analysis is believed to be the first of its kind published in 
this country and is designed to meet the present urgent need for 
adequate official information on the subjects covered. 

The analysis is based almost entirely upon primary sources, namely, 
the luwa, decrees, and regulations now in foree in the selected coun- 
tries. In addition, & numbér of valuable secondary sources, such as 
reports of special maritime commissions in Great Britain and text- 
pooks and commentaries of recent publication, were drawn upon, 
Moreover, those parts of the text relating to their respective coun~ 
tries were submitted for revision and yerifigntion to the consuls 
goneral of France, Germany, Great Britain, and Norway, resident in 
New York City, and to the counselor of the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington: Parts of the manuseript were also submitted to other 
officials of these countrics. AD 

The preparation of this report bas been under the immediate 
direction of Commercial Agent Grosyenor M. Jones, who outlined. 
the inquiry and was isted chiefly by Commercial Agént Herman 
G. Brock. Recognition should also be made of the cooperation of 
the Commissioner of Navigation and of the Supervising Inspector 
General of the Steamoat-Inspection Service, both of whom placed 
the facilities of their oMices at the disposal df the Bureagt and con- 
tributed a number of suggestions in the revision of the manuscript. 

Respectfully, 





EK. E, PRATT, 

_ Chief of Bureau, 

To Hon, Wri C. REDFIELD, 
a Secretary of Commerce. _¢ 
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Chapter I.—LAWS AFFECTING THE VESSEL. 


1, REGISTRY OF VESSELS, 


U¥ITED STATES, 


To engage in trade at any port of the Uniteel States under the flag: 

of the United States, all vegsels of 5 tons burden and over must be 

- documented. Tho laws of this country provide for tho issuance of 
three classes of documents, namely, (1) certificates of registry, which 
are required for vessels engaged in foreign trade and the trade with 
the insular possessions of the United States, excepting Hawaii and 

Porto Rico; (2) enrollment and license, which is required for vessels 

of 20 tons burden and upward that are exclusively engaged in the 

coasting trade or fisheries of the United States; and (3) license, which 
is required for all vessels of 5 tons but less than 20 tons burden en- 
gaged in the coasting and fishing trades. 

Vessels owned by American citizens have always been entitled to 
fly the flag of the United States without being documented and could 
be operated under the American flag in forcign waters. Such vessels 
could not, however, engage % any form of trade with Amcrican ports 
except under prohibitory penalties. An interesting statement’ re- 
garding this feature of our navigation laws is contained in a recent 
ae report of the Commissioner of Navigation,' and roads as 

ollows: 


The first registry act of September 2, 1789, confined Anferican registry to ships built 
in the United States. The right of American citizens, however, to own vessels built 
abroad has never been questioned, and was very clearly affirmed in the letter of 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. May 3,1793.” The policy of encouraging domes- 
tic shipbuilding adopted in the first years of the Republic had for its purpose the 
development of means of national defense rather than. of protectiop of domestic indus- 
try in the sense in which these words are used in tariff discuwions. ‘To give effect to 
this policy, Congress at the outset passed legislation providing that only documented 
ships could engage in the trade of the United States, and divided these documents 
into three classes: First. the register for general purposes of trade and pbligatory in 
foreign trade; second, the enrollment for vessels in the coasting trade; and third, 
the annual license authorizing a vessel for a year to engage in the coasting trade or in 
the fisheries, respectively. 
els over 5 and under 20 tons were required to carry the license only, Foreign- 
t vessels owned by Americans could not lawfully carry any of these documents, 
and, accordingly, could notyeugave in any forn of trade with American Sorts except . 
under prohibitory penalties. While this registry law “doubtless conty*buted to the 
increase of American shipbuilding in the earlier years of the Republic, for the last 
third of a century it has been utterly unpotent to promote building in the Unjted 
States of ships for the foreign trade, “Without discussing reasons, a statement o the 
fact will suffice that modern steel ships for some years have been built more cheaply 
abroad than they could be built at home. Consequently, American capital desiring 














2 Annual report for 1914, pp. 28-29. 
° 7 
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“to invest in shipping has for years past purchased ships abroad. ‘These ships could 
have sailed’ under the American flag in trade with all parts of the world except with 
the United States, where they would have been met with heavy penalties whether 
with cargo or in ballast. - : 7 

* Rogistered vessels May cngage in the coasting trade without being 
licensed and enrelled, but as ¢ matter ef fact they do not gencrally” 
avail themselves of this privilege because cf the higher pilotage fees 
imposed on registered vessels. Registered vessels in the trans-Pacific 
frade, however, carry cargo and passengers between Pacifie ports 
of the United States and Hawaii, on their voyages between the 
United States and the Orient, and to this extent engage in the coast- 
ing trade, ° 

Enrolled and licensed vessels ‘‘navigating the »vaters of the north- 
ern, northeastern, and northwestern frontiers, otherwise than by 
sea”’ aro authorized jo engage in the coasting or foreign trade on 
such frontiers without sccuring a certificate of registry.' 

The registration of a vessel Is not. con:pulsory upon her owner. It 
is a privilege or advantage of which he may or may not avail him- 
self, as he cheoscs. The statute merely provides that vessels not 
registered pursuant to law, exeept such asshall be duly qualified accord- 
ing to law, for carrying on the coasting er fishing trade, shall not be 
rogarded as vessels of the United States and shall not be entitled to 
the benefits and privileges pertaining to such vessels. 

Registration under the American flag is restricted to vessels owned 
wholly by American citizens. <A citizen may, however, be an entity 
like a corporation organized and chartered under the laws of the 
United States and of any States thereof, and citizens of foreign 
countries may own stock in such corporations. 

Prior to the passage of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, 
and of the ship registry act of August 18, 1914, only American-built 
vessels were admitted to registry. The only exceptions to this rule 
were (1) vessels captured in war by citizens of the United States and 
lawfully condemned as prizes; (2) two foreign-built vessels belong- 
ing to the American Linc, which were granted American registry. on 
condition that the lin’ build in Amorican yards two others of the 
same specd and sizo and operate all four in a fast trans-Atlantic mail 
service in accordance with conditions stipulated in the mail subven- 
tion act of March 3, 1891; and (3) vessels wreckéd on any of the 
coasts of the United States purchased by a citizen cr citizens of this 
country and repaifed in a shipyard in the United States or her pos- 
sessions, provided the cost of repairs shall be at least three times 
the appraige¢ salvage value of the vessel. ; 

Section 5 of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, effected 
what is probably the most radical change in the maritime policy 
of the United States since the early registry law of Deeember 31, 
1792. This section provided that any foreign-built ses going vessel, 
whether {team or sail, mot more than 5 years old, and certified by 
the Steamfpoat-Inspection Service as safe to carry dry and perish- 
able cargo, might be admitted to American registry, if owned wholly 
by citizens of the United States or by corporations organized under 
the laws of the United States or any of the several States and having 
citizens of the United States as president and managing directors. 


1 Rey. Stat., 4318 (enacted June 17, 1864). 





2 Ibid., 413), 
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Vessels admitted to registry under this act were not to be permitted 
to engage in«the coastwise trade of the United States, but were to 
-be eligible to the beriefits of the mail subvention act. of March 3, 1891. 
“* The ship registry act of August 18, 1914, removed the limitation as 
to age and provided thatethe President could, whenever in his discre- 
tion the uceds of foreign commerce niight require, ‘suspend by order, 
so far and for such length of time’as he may deem desirable, the pro- 
visions of law prescribing that alt the watch officers of vessels of the 
United States registered for foreign trade shall be citizens of the Uniteé” 
States,’ and that the President could “under like conditions, in like 
+ manner, and to like extent,” suspend the provisions of law requiring 
survey, inspection, and measurement by officers ef the United States 
of forcign-built vessels admitted to American registry under this act. 

By Executive order of September 4, 1914, it was provided that, 
in the case of forcign-built. vessels registered under the act, the 
requirements as to survey, inspection, and measurement should 
be suspended for two years from that date, and that such vessels . 
might retain all their watch officers without regard to citizenship 
for a term of soven years, provided, however, that after a period of 
ay years any vacancy should be filled by a citizen of the United . 
States. 

Another legislative enactment that was intended to facilitate 
the transfer of American-owned vessels from foreign to domestic 
registry was contained in the act of March 4, 1915. This law pro- 
vided for the repeal of the statute imposing tonnage duties of 50 
cents pe ton and light money of 50 cents per ton on vessels which are 
owned by citizens of the United States but are not vessels of the United 
States, as well xs the repeal of that portion of the tariff act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1913, which impose a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem on goods, cte., imported in such vessels. These duties, it is 
apparent, were in the nature of peniltics. The act of March 4, 1915, 
was retroactive in its operation and provided for the refund of all ton- 
nege duties, light money, or discriminating duties collected since the 
passage of the act of August 18, 1914. . 

In referring to the ship registry act of August 18, 1914, the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, in his anual report for 1914, states that 
the extension of the scope of the act of August 24, 1912, came about 
directly after the outbreak of the European war, which “brought 
forcibly home to all the embarrassing situatiop nf which we were 

laced by our own legislation. This legislation embarrassed us 
m the use of our own property at sea, which had been forced by it 
to employ flags and registers which conformed to statutes but not 
to actual ownership. Accordingly, the act of August 18, 1914, was 
passed, This act, though tet) under stress of war, was in fact an 
inevitable development m the change of national policy which under 
ordinary conditions would have been effected as soon a Congress 
could have turned its"attention to the subjett.” i 

It is interesting to note that, although this act. was not passed 
until after the outbreak of the European war, legislation to the same 
effect had been recommended by the Secrctary of Commerce as 





1 Annual Report of Commissioner of Navigation for 1914, pp. 29-30. 
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‘ arly as March, 1914, and a bill to the same end had been introduced 
in.Congress.! ee re et. oe 

, Registration of a vessel under the laws of the United States is-’ 
required to be made.by the collector of customs in the customs 
district. comprehending the port to which the vessel belongs at the 
time of her registry. ‘This port is, deemed to be that at or nearest 
to which the owner, or, if there is more than one owner, the husband 
or acting and managing owner of such vessel usually resides. 

“= The place of registry becomes a mattér of importance in the case 
of corporations organized under the laws of a State other than that 
to or from which its ships operate. For example, to secure low - 
incorporation fees “nd low corporation or excise taxes, as well as 
low personal property taxes, a compaly operating vessels on the 
Pacific coast may be incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Maine and may wish to claim Portland, Mc., as the home port_of 
its ships. The Commissioner of Navigation has, however, ruled 
that this can not be done, and this ruling has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

The act of March 4, 1915, provides that consular officers of the 
United States and such other persons as may from time to time 
be designated by the President for the purpose, shall be authorized 
to issue provisional certifica of regishry to vessels abroad which 
have been purchased by zens, Including corporations, of the 
United States. This provisional certificate entitles the, vessel to 
the privileges of a vessel of the United States in trade with foreign 
countries or with the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila and is valid until the expiration of six months from 
its date or until 10 days after the vessel’s arrival at a port of the 
United States, whichever first happens, fnd no longer. On arrival 
at a port of the United States, the vessel becomes subject to American 
laws relating to officers, inspection, and measurement, as amended 
by the ship-registry act of August 18, 1914. 

The law provides that ‘the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe 
the conditions in accérdance with which provisional certificates 
shall be issued and the manner im which they shall be surrendered 
in exchange for certificates of registry at ports of the United States.” 

Various documents are necessary to the proper registration of a 
vessel under the Jaws of the United States. A carpenter’s certificate 
testifying that the vessel was built under his direction and containing 
descriptive details must be produced.* The owner of a vessel or, if 
ages ce, the master, applying for registration must make oath as to 

is nationafity and to the nationality of all the owners of the ship, 
if there be more than onc.’ In the case of corporations, it is provided 
that the president or secretary or any other duly authorized officer 
or agont of the company, must swear to the ownership of tho vessel 
without dwignating the names of the persons composing the company. 
The oath of, an officer dr agent is sufficient without requiring the 
. oath of any other person interested and concerned in such vessel.* 


. 











t Annual Report of Commissioner of Navigation fer 1914, p. 29. 
2 Rey. Stat., 4141 (enacted Dee, 31, 1792). * 

aSanthern Pacifie Co. 2. Commouwealth of Kentucky, 222 U. S., 63. 
4 Rev. Stat.. 4147. 
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As soon. as the collector of the district comprehending the port té- 


whi¢h the vessel belongs has Satisfied himself that the requirements 
‘have been complied with, the facts of the registration are entered 
into the proper book-and a certificate of registration is granted. This 
certificate contains a detatled account of the ownership, measurement, 
and construction of the vessel, and must be used only for the vessel 
for which it is granted, and may not be sold, lent, or otherwise 
disposed of to any other person. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


“~A ship.is not deemed to be a British ship unless it is owned. wholly _ 


by: (1) Natural born Britisk subjects; (2) persons legally naturalized; 
(3) persons made denizens by letters of denization; and (4) bodies 
corporate ostablished undor and subject to the laws of some part of 
Great Britain and having their principal place of business in those 
dominions." 

Tne British law does not require that vessels flying the British flag 
shall have been constructed in Great Britain or its possessions or 
that such vessels shall be officered by British subjects or manned by 
British crews made up in whole or in part of British subjects. 

Every British ship not gxempted is required to bé registered, 
Tho exempted classes include (1) ships that have a not register ton- 
nago not exceeding 15 tons and are employed solely in navigation 
on rivers or coasts of the United Kingdom or of some British pos- 
session within which the managing owners of the ships are resident 
and (2) ships with a net register tonnage not exceeding 30 tons that 
do not have a whole or fixed deck and are employed solely in fishing 
or trading coastwise on the’shores of Newfoundland or parts adjacent 
thereto, or in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on such portions of the 
coasts of Canada as lic bordering on that gulf.? 

In this connection it is interesting to note that under the accepted 
interpretation of the term “British ship,” unless it is employed by a 
Government under marque, the nationality of the owner is generally 
the critorion of the nationality of a vessel, at any rate, in so far as 
regards the duties and liabilities ofits owners and persons belonging 
thereto. Hence a British-owned ship is a British ship for such pur- 
poses, even if it is not registered in Great Britain, or if it is regis- 
tered in and carries the flag of a foreign country. 

Under British laws, the act of registration is performed by registrars 
of British shipping, who are for the most part the ,chief customs 
officers in ports of the United Kingdom and the Clhanfiel Islands. 
In cortain of the colonial possessions, however, the governor, the port 
officer, or some officer designated by the governor fulfills these duties.‘ 

Tho port at which a British ship is registered for the time being is 
deamon to be her por of registry and tiie port to which ske belongs. 
‘very registrar of British ships is required’to keep a boek called the 


register book, in which are entered the name and description of her. 


owner or owners. A corporation must be registered as owner by its 





1 Merchant shipping act of 1894, pt. 1, sec. 1. 

2 Thid.. sees. 2 and 3. 

’ The Merchant Shipping Acts: Temperley and Moore: sceond edition (1907), p. 2, citing the case of 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India 7, Netherlands India @ N Ca (1288) Inn Bea oe sndteon’. 
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vorporate name. In addition to the information relating ‘to the 
ownership of the vessel, there must: also be entered in the registry 
book the name of the ship and the port to which she belongs, the’ 
tonnage details comprised in the surveyor’s- certificate, and thé 
particulars respecting her origin as stated in the declaration of . 
ownership.! : i wee 

Upon completion of the registry of a ship, the registrar grants a 
certificate of registry which comprises all ae particulars that have 

“ypen incorporated in the register book.? : 

Since the passage of the first British merchant shipping act in 1854, 
the British fee has provided for the granting of a provisional cer - 
tificate by British consular officers in the casc of ships in foreign ports 
which become the property of persons qualified to’own a British ship. 
Such provisional certificate has the effect of a permanent certificate 
of registry until the expiration of six months from its date, or until 
the ship’s arrival at a port where there is a registrar, whichever first 
happens, and no longer. 


GERMANY. 


The present law of Germany relating to registry of vessels is con- 
tained in the ship registry act of June 22, 1899, which took effect on 
January 1, 1900. : 

Vessels flying the German flag must be the exclusive property of 
German citizens. Regular partnerships and limited partnerships are 
considered as German citizens, if the personally responsible partners 
are all citizens of Germany ; likewise, other commercial cor orations, 
registered companies, and other legal entities if they have their head- 

uurters in Germany, and limited partncrships with shares if all of 
their personally responsible stockholders are citizens of Germany.‘ 

In this connection it is interesting to note that if an owner of an 
interest in a registered German vessel loses his citizenship, or if an 
interest in a vessel owned by a German citizen is transferred to a for- 
eigner, otherwise than hy sale (for example, by inheritance, the intro- 
duction of joint property in marriage, possession by limitation, and 
appropriation) the ship retains its right to fly the German flag for the 
period of one year. = 

The registration laws of Germany do not require that vessels flying 
the German flag ¥hall have been constructed in Germany or that such 
vessels shall be officered by German citizens and be manned in whole 
or in part by Germans. 

A German Vessel can be entered only on the register of shipping of 
that port from which the vessel is intended to be employed in navi- 
gation.® 

Instead of the function of registration being performed by the 
customs officials in the various ports, as is the case in the United 
States and Great Britain, German registratiofi is conducted by the 
district. courts (Amtsgerichten) in the districts lying directly on the 

“seaboard or on the highways for ocean shipping, which include the 











1 Merchant 


shipping act of 1804, pt. 1, sees, 5 and 11, 
2 Ybid., see. 14. 
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Rhine as far as Cologne, the Elbe to Hamburg, the Weser,to Bremen, — 


andthe Trave to Lubeck.t > 


* Upon completion of registry the district court issucs & ship’s ccr- 
tifieate which attests the right of the vessel to fly the German flag, and 
is identical with the entry of the register. The entry in the register 
of shipping contains the following:* 


1, ‘The name and description of the vessel as well as its signal letters. These are a 
combination of four letters which is not disturbed by any change in the name of the 
home port of the vessel. 

2. The results of the official measurements. Until an official measurement accord- 


+ ing to the German rules is made the results of & measurement by foreign oflicials are 
, generally accepted. E 


3, Tho date and placg of building so far as they can be determined, 

4, The home port. Mi 

5. ‘The name and particular designation of the owner. In the case of a shipping 
firm, the names and particular designations of each partner and the extent of the inter- 
est of each, in the ease of corporations, registered associations, and legal entities, the 
firm name or the names of the individuals and the place at which the concern has its 
headquarters, In addition, for regular partnerships the names and the particular 
designations of all the partners; and for limited partnerships or those with sleeping 
partners with or without shares the names and the particular designations of all per- 
gonally liable members or shareholders. 

6, A statement that the legal requirements as to the citizenship of the parties have 
been fulfiiled. 

7. The legal title by which the ship or the several shares in the ship have been 
acquired. 

8. Date of registry. 

9. The scrial number under which the ship is registered. 


A provisional certificate of registry is granted, as in the case of 
United States and British vessels, to ships in foreign ports which be- 
come the property of a German citizen and thereby acquire the right 
to fly the German flag. ThiS certificate is granted by the consul of the 
district in which the transfer of the vessel was made, and is valid for 
one year after date of issuc and for such additional length of time as 
the voyage may be prolonged by act of God (héhere Gewalt).? 





NORWAY. 


Norwegian registry is restricted,to ships owned exclusively by 
Norwegian citizens. “In the case of a ship belonging to a stock com- 
pany, the head office and the place of management must be in Nor- 
way, and the managers be Norwegian citizens ané shureholders.* 

All Norwegian decked sailing ships of 50 or more gross tons register 
and all Norwe tian steamships of 25 or more gross tons must be entered 
in the register of Norwegian ships; men of war and other sifips belong- 
ing to the State, not engaged in the carrying trade, areexempt. Ships 
of lesser tonnage are not to be entered in the register, but once having 
boon entered, either provisionally or finally, they remain Hable to 
rogistration even if on subsequent measurement it appeare that the 
tonnage is below the ltmit.' ‘ 

The register of shipping is kept by the officials in charge of the 
registration of mortgages for the district in which the home port of 





1 Gesetz, betr. das Flaggenrecht der Kauffahrteischitfe, vom 22 Juni 1899, sec. 4, 
3 Ibid., sac. 7. 
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the vessel is located, unless the King should, on account of special 
circumstances, provide otherwise.’ ee Sie rom , 

The register must show the following information concerning each 
ship: - . . : 

1. The date ef registration. - 

2. Name, distinguishing letters, and deseription. 

3. Place where built, it known, and home port. 7 

4, Otlicial measurement with gross and net tonnage according to the bill of meas- 
arement. 

4, The name, domicile, and nationality of the owner, or if the ship belongs to several 
owners, the name, domicile, and nationality of each owner and of the managing owner, | 
and the share held by each. Tf the ship or any share in the ship is owned by another 
y, the name of tile company, its business office, and the name, nationality, and 
eof all of the members of the company, i,e., whethé@ partnership or limited 
ability, with full information regarding the partners or shareholders. 

6, The incumbrances on the ship or any share, with references to date and nature 
of the legal formalities conn&cted therewith. 

7, Thetitle.of the owners of the ship or the several shares, the date of their issues, the 
date of the schedule, registration, and other formalities, 

8. Such ether information as may be required by law. 


Registration under Norwegian laws is required to be made by the 
collector of customs of the distriet comprising the home port of the 
vessel. Unless otherwise determincd by the King, ports of entry 
only may be chosen us home ports of Norwegian ships subject to 
registration, Temporary registry may be granted a vessel provided 
such registration be duly entered in a special section of the register, 

Various documents are necessary to the proper registration of. a 
















vessel under Norwegian laws, as follows:? 

1, A bill of measurement and certificate of nationality duly certi- 
fied by a Norwegian collector of customs, notary public, or consul, 
If no bill of measurement has been issued, then an attestation from 
the customhouse to the effect that the measurement has been made, 
If either the certificate of nationality or the bill of measurement is 
lost, a declaration to that effect in due form shall be attached. 

_ 2. - certified copy of temporary registry, if such may have been 
issued. ° 

3. A cortificate of origin and all title deeds, if the ship was formerly 
Norwegian owned. If a foreign-ship has become Norwegian prop- 
erty, then only the title deed by which such transfor was effected is 
required. A certified copy of these documents must be attached and 
handed over for safekeeping in the office of the registrar. 

4. If there are any incumbrances, these must be duly noted. 

5. If the ship belongs to a corporation, full information must be 

iven; and'if to a firm, full information about the members thereof, 
including the articles of association, etc. 

6. An attestation that the ship is lying at a port of entry of Norway 
and that it can not be discovered that it has already been registered 
in the Kingdom. If the ship be in a foreign country a certificate from 
the consul may be substituted, supplemented by a Norwegian Gov- 
ernment certificate as to not having been registered previously. 

As soon as all the necessary papers are found to be in due form, 
registration is effected without delay, the ship being entered under 
four distinguishing letters which may not be altered as long as the 

= 
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registratjon remains in force. A certificate of nationality, which is * 
the #videnco of registration, is‘made out and delivered at once to the 
‘ghip. In the case of a ship which has been acquired in a foreign coun- 
iry; a provisional certificate of nationality may be granted pending 
measurement under the Norwegian rule.? : 

When « change occurs in’ the nationality of the owners with the 
result that the ship ceases to be a Norwegian ship, her name shall be 
struck off only when after four mohths no notification shall have been 
given to the effect that the ownership has been so arranged as to pre“ 

vont the ship from losing her 1ight to carry the Norwegian flag.* 


ERANCE. : 
* 
. ; 

French registry is accorded only to vessels at least 50 per cent 
of which is owned by French citizens. It is*also s' ecified that the 
captain, the officers, and at least three-fourths of the crew must be 

+ French subjects.t. An exception as to nationality of the crew is made 
in the case of vessels operating in the Far East. (For details seo pp. 
78-79 of this report). 

Since in the case of vessels belonging to corporations, it is difficult 
to make certain that the required conditions of ownership sre being 
fulfilled, the customs administration, acting under a dedision of the 
Conseil d’Etat dated April 15, 1887, grants corporations the benefits 
of French registration only provisionally and upon the condition that 
the director must prove his qualifications as a director and as a French 
citizen, and likewise prove that the vessel is actually owned by the 
society of which he is a director. 

The law of April 7, 1902, stipulates that joint stock companies 
(sociétés anonymes) or other legal entities, owning vessels that 
receive one of the subsidies provided for by this law, must have a 
majority of French citizens in their executive board, or board of 
directors, and that the president of the board of directors, the man- 
aging director, and the manager of such corporations must be French 
citizens.’ . 

Since the special requirements as to the nationality of the officers 
and directors of corporations receiying subsidies undor the law of 
April 7, 1902, offored an easy solution of problems regarding the na- 
tionality of vessels owned by corporations and registered under the 
general registration laws, it was decided to incorporate these special 
requirements in the general registration laws. This was accom- 
plead by a circular of instruction issued January 26, 1910, by the 

tistoms Service. The universal rule now is, therefore, tit all cor- 
porations applying for French registers must show that the president, 
managing director, and manager, as well as a majority of the board 
of directors, are citizens of France.® 

The upor to which a French vessel belongs and where it megisters is 
deemed to be its legal domicile.” * 


. 





+ Law of May 4, 1901, on registration of ships, sec. 6. 
2 Thid., sec. 7, 

3 lbid., sec. 16. 

«Art. 4 of the jaw of Sept. 21, 1793, as modified by law of June 12, 1845. 
+ Loi du 7 avril 1902 sur la Marine Marchande, chap. 1, a 
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The French cortificate of registration is granted at the office of the 
Maritime Registrar, after the required conditions havebeen fulfiled. | 
Itspecifies the facts which establish the identity of the ship, the changes 
which it has undergore, the measurements, the mortgages which-en- 
cumber it, ete., and is delivered only upon ¢ warranty that the owner - 
will not gratuitously sell, lend, or alienate the doecument.t 

The French law specifies three circumstances under which a vessel 

forfeits its register: (1) By refitting and repairing in a foreign coun- 
‘Ycy at a cost of more than 15 franes ($2.90) per ton, unless in case 
of necessity that is approved in a report signed by the captain and 
officers and also (according to the facilities which may exist in the - 
ort in which such’ refitting took place) by the consul or any other 
French official, or by two merchants of the place} (2) by. the altera- 
tion in build, or tonnage, or in any other respect, without obtaining 
a new certificate of French registration; and (3) by the sale to a 
foreigner of the whole or more than one-half interest in the ship.? 

Coastwise trade between customs districts, that is, the transporta- ~ 
tion of goods between ports in continental France, is restricted to 
French ships. This privilege, which is of marked benefit to French 
shipping, was established by the law of September 21, 1793. 

For a long time an exception to this rule was made in favor of 
Spanish ships by virtue of the treaty of August 15, 1761, known as 
the Family Agreement, and renewed by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 
The privilege thus conceded to Spanish ships was removed by the 
treaty of December 8, 1877. ; 

The treaties of June 13, 1861, and November 3, 1881, made, on 
the basis of reciprocity, an exception in favor of Italian steam- 
ships for all the Mediterranean ports of. France and Algeria. This 
exception, however, has ceased to exist, since the commercial treaties 
with Italy expired July 16, 1886, and have not been renewed. 

Another privilege accorded to French shipping is the limitation to 
ships of French registry of the entire trade between France and 
Algeria. This restriction is contained in the laws of April 2, 1889, 
and its purpose is not°only to secure an increase of freight for the 
French merchant marine, but also was to bring Algeria closer to con- 
tinental France. This statute was modified by article 1 of the law 
of July 22, 1909, which provides that this restriction may be suspended 
provisionally by. decree in emergencies. ; 

Finally, fishing ir the territorial waters of France and of Algeria 
is reserved, under the law of March 1, 1888, and the decree of 
August 19, 1888, to French boats for a distance of three marine 
miles from the coast. 


JAPAN. 


The general laws relating to the registration of Japanese ships are 
to be found in articles 528 to 541 and 555 of Pook V of the Commer- 
cial Code ofJapan.* 

Article 540 of the code provides that “the shipowner must accord- 
ing to statutory provisions make a registration of the ship and apply 





1 Loi du 27 vendémiaire, An IT, art. 16, as modified by the law of Juno 9, 1845, art. 11. 
% Loi du 27 vendémiaire, An Il, art. 16, as modified by law of Apr. 7, 1902, art. 15. 
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for a certificate of its nationality.’ This regulation has no, applica- 
tion, However, ‘to ships of less than 20 tons register or less than 200 
Koku. ‘ 

-The detailed laws relating to registration are to be found in the 
Jaw of ships, enacted Marth,7, 1899,,and in special administrative 
regulation’ pertaining thereto. Article 1 of this law provides as 
follows: ~ * 

A ship is a Japanese ship: 

1. If it belongs to a Japanese public authority. 

2. [fit belongs to a Japanese subject. 

3. If it belongs to a commercial company having its principal oftice in Japan; pro- 
vided all the partners, in the case of an ordinary partnershipeal! the partners with 
unlimited liability in the case of a limited partnership or a joint-stock limited part- 
nerltp and all the directors in tl%o case of a joint-stock company are Japanese 
subjects, 

Ma If it belongs toa juridical person having its principal effice in Japan, provided all 
its representatives are Japanese subjects. 

_ Aship belonging to a limited partnership formed before the Commercial Code took 

effect is a Japanese ship, if all the managing partners are Japanese subjects. 

Aship loses its Japancse nationality if an alien becomes one of the 
coowners, or partner in an ordinary partnership, or one of the partners 
with unlimited liability in a limited partnership or in a joint-stock 
limited partnership owning the ship. If the ship belongs to a cor- 
poration (société anonyine), all the directors must be Japanese citizens, 
otherwise the ship will become a foreign ship. However, the transfer 
to an alion of shares in a joint-stock company does not affect the 
nationality of the ship, unless the alien is appointed a director. 

The law of ships provides further that only Japanese ships may 
enter Japanese ports other than open ports or carry goods or passen- 
gers between, Japanese ports unless otherwise provided by law or 
treaty or to avoid perils of sea or capture (Art. 3). The Minister of 
Communications may, however, give asp cial permit to the contrary. 

. — Every Japmese ship must have a home port, waich is selected by 
the owner, and must be registered and measured in the district to 
which that port belongs. (Art. 4.) The law of ships provides for 
provisional certificates of nationality for ships acquired in foreign 
ports, but such certificates are invalid after one year, or when the 
ship returns to its home port befor*® the expiration of such period. 

(Arts. 15, 16, and 17.) 

Only registered vessels are allowed to operate under the Japanese 
flag, excopt in the cases of sailing vessels of less Than 20 tons gross, 
or of less than 200 koku capacity, boats or vessels of any kind pro- 
pelled wholly or principally by sculls or oars, hulks*and Jaid-up 
vessels, and sailing vessels employed solely in navigating smooth- 
water routes. 

Foreign-built ships may, if owned by Japanese citizens, be granted 
Japanese registration, but only vessels built in Japan and gwned by 
Japanese citizens can emgage in the ocean trade receiving subsidies 
und-r the ocean lines subsidy act of March 25, 1909. . 

On January 1, 1912, the policy of free registration of ships was in- 
stituted in the Japanese leased territory of Kwantung (Dalny, Port 











Code of Japan, transiated by Yang Yin Hang. No. 1, University of Pennsylvania 
19. See also translation by Dr. L. H. Loenholin. Commaentator’s natann art .35 


1 The Commer: 
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Arthur) in the port of Dairen. As. Dalny is a free port without 
import duties, the advantage of having foreign-bought. ships Tegis~ 
tered at Dairen is important, and an ‘increasing number of ship- 
owners have established bureaus and agencies in Dairen with the 
chief purpose of-saving the high fees charged in Japan for registra 
tion. In March, 1914, however, the Government placea a tax of 
30 sen (15 cents) per net registered ton on ships domiciled at Dairen, 
abut this tax is still relatively very smal} in comparison with the 
taxes charged in Japan.* 


. 2, MEASUREMENT OF VESSELS.’ 
INTRODUCTORY. 7 

‘Throe methods of measuring the capacity of a ship are in more or 
less general use by the maritime world, as follows: (a) By. displace- 
ment tonnege, (b) by dead-we'ght tonnege, (c) by register tonnage. ° 

The displacement’ tonnege of a ship signifies the weight of the 
volume of water which the ship will displxce when fully loaded with 
all her crew, conl for steaming purposes, supplies, etc. on board. 
Measurement in terms of displacement tonnage is in general use by 
the navies of the world and zssures absolute accuracy and uniformity. 
The displacement system is not. however, adapted to merchant vessels, 
since the semount of cergo and the number of pessengers on board may 
vary greatly from voyege to voyage on the same ship. - 

Pexd-weight tonnige is 2 stetement of the actual weight of the 
cargo which a merchant ship can transport. It is-adapted and apie : 
only to vessels that carry homogencoys bulk cargo and. plainly 
could not apply to a passenger vessel or to a vessel carding miscella- 
neous cargoes. 

Register tonnage is expressed in terms of gross toynage and net 
tonnege. Displacement tonne ge includes, as Indicated, the avoirdu- 
ois weight of both the ship itself in the water and everything on 
oatd. Deud-weight “tonmege covers only the avoirdupois weight 
of the cargo which a ship can carry. Neither of these systems, 1s: 
adapted to the varying and reultiform requirements of sou-borne 
commerce, and the third method ~—register tonnege--is the most . 

satisfactory system of mersurenient. ype 
Gross regi he present rules or methods for determin- 














ister tomrrage. 
ing the gross tonnege of vessels originated with Mr. George Moorsom, 
of England, ynd were first embodied m law in the British tonnage xct 
of 1854, “Lhe Moorsom rules for the measurement: of vessels have 
since been adopted by prac ly every meritime country, although 
the practice of the several countries as to the exemption and measure- 
ment of spaces within vessels is far from uniform. 

The foHowing concise account of the Moorsom system of measure- 
ment is taken from thé report. of Prof. Emory R. Johnson upon the 
messurement of vessels for the Panama Canal (pp. 45-46): 

Prior to 1854 vessels were measured by brief rules which produced only approxi- 
mately correct results. Those in force in England were established by the “new 














1 Pr. W. Miller: Entwicklung und gegenwirtiger Stand 
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measurement” law of 1836. The need for improvement in the rules having become ey 
evidens, the commissioners of the Admiralty, at the request of the Board of Trade, 
appointed a committee in- 1849 to recommend changes in the rules. The following 
year this committee recommended: that the contents of vessels should no longer be 
determined by internal, but by external, measurement. | Mr. Moorsom was honorary 
secretary of this commission, but did not approve of its recommendation. When 
it became eydent that the report of 1850 was not to be accepted, Mr. Moorsom formu- 
lated the measurement rules which now bear his name, These rules were approved 
by the Board of Trade and made law by act of Parliament. 

Mr. Moorsom worked out an exact mathematical method or formula for determining 1. 
the cubical contents of vessels, and theshipsthen registered under the British flag wer 
Measured by these rules. It was found that the cubical contents of the entire British 
merchant marine was 363,412.456 cubic feet, Atthat time the total registered tonnage 
‘of the fleet was 3.700,000, The ratio of the number of cubicgect of-contents to the 
number of tons registered was 98.22 to ¥. It was the desire of the British Government 
to make as little change 48 possible én the registered tonnage, and it was accordingly 
suggested by Mr, Moorsom that in order to simplify calculations 100 cubic feet instead 
of 98.22 should be considered a gross ton. This suggestiog was adopted. 

Mr. Moorsom's recommendations regarding measurement rules and tonnage were 
embodied in rules 1. 2, and 3 of the British tonnage act of 1854. * * * Rule l 

. pms a method for measuring empty vessels, Rule 2 states how laden vessels shall 

e measured, and Rule 3 prescribes the rules to be followed in measuring the space 
occupied by the engine and machinery of stearaships. In their present form the 
rules differ only in minor respects from those originally formulated by Mr. Moorsom, 

‘The first country to follow England in the adoption of the Moorsom systom of measur- 
ing spaces and the Moorsom ton was the United States. which embodied them without 

change in the act of 1864. The Suez Canal Co.’s measurement rules were formulated 
by the International Tonnage Commission, which met at Const antinople in 1873. These 
rales provided that the gross tonnage of vessels shall be determined by the Moorsom 
syatem and be expressed in Moorsom tons. ‘Thus, by the action of the International 

onnage Commission and by the laws of the United States and other countries, a 

vessel ton is everywhere 100 cubic leet. and the contents of vessels are determined by 
the Moorsom system of measurement. The rules, however, concerning the spaces that 
shall be included in gross tonnage vary with different countries. and the regulations 
of the Suez (anal Co. are diferentgfrom nearly all the national rules. 

Dissimilarity in the several measurement codes is duo to the fact that some include 
spaces which are exempted by other ries. Thus the same ship would not have the 
same mcasured contents and would not have the same gross tounage by British, 
American, and Suez ries. * * * 




















In dise ng the measurement of vessels to determine their gross and net tonnage 
itis nee : to keep in mind the distinction between “exemption and “deduction” 


from measurements. Measurement rules stipulate what spaces shail be measured 
to deterntine a vessel’s gross tonnage and what part of the vessel shall be exempted 
from measurement, while the rules governing the determination of net tonnage specify 
which of the spaces haye been measured shak be deducted. Net tonnage, as will be 
explained later in detail. is ascertained by deducting from the contents of the spaces 
that have been measured and included in gross tonnage the contents of such spaces 
as the rules designate shall not be included within the net, tonfage of the vessel. 
The gross tonnage of a vessel depends upon the spaces exempted from and upon the 
spaces included within the measurement, while a ship’s net tonnage is affected by 
the specifications of the rules as to the exemption of spaces from meagurement and as 
to the deductions to be made from the spaces included within the gross toinage. The 
rules regarding the measurement and exemption of vessels control the gross tonnage 
and indirectly determine the net tonnage of vessels. 


The variations in the rules governing gross tonnage and in the 
regulutions or instructions issued for the guidance of measurers Mm 
applying rules result ntainly from the diffcrent interpretations that 
have been put by law and practice upon the terms “closed-in” and 
“open” spaces. 

The Moorsom system aims to ascertain the entire cubical space of 
ot eet hie jo apeamnlichad. Great hy meaaurine the 
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in smaller vessels. The tonnage deck in vessels having: three or 
more decks to the hull is the second deck from below, ‘while in vessels 
having only one or two decks the upper deck is regarded as the ton- 
nage Sack The length, breadth, and depth of the space under the 
tonnage deck are measured and the cuhic&l contents are ascertained: 
therefrom. This product in cubic fect is divided by 100,100 cubic 
feet being arbitrarily taken as the unit and termed a “fon” in all 
measurements of merchant vessels. The registry ton means 100 
cubic fect and not the ton avoirdupois of 2,240 pounds, as in meas- 
urement by displacement. or dead-weight. 

After the space, below the tonnage deck has been ascertained, the’ 
cubical contents of the space betweert that deck and the deck above, 
usually called the main deck, is asceftained in the same manner. 
Then the cubical contents of the space between the main deck and 
the upper deck is measured in the same way. These ordinarily con- 
stitute the hull of a ship, and by adding the different amounts 
the cubical contents of the entire hull are ascertained. On the’ 
upper deck, at the forward part of the vessel, a forecastle is fre- 
quently built and closed in as quarters for the crew. On the stern 
of the vessel a similar structure, called the poop, is often erected for 
various purposes. 

The cubical contents of these structures are ascertained and added 
to the hull tonnage, and the total is the gross tonnage of the ship. 

Net register tonnage.—The entire cubical contents of a-ship are not, 
of course, available for carrying passengers and cargo. A certain 
amount of space on all vessels, sail or steam, must be set apart as 
quarters for the officcrs and crew. If these spaces were ermanently * 
included in the tonnage of the ship, o» which taxes of various de- 
scriptions and for various purposes are collected, the builders and 
owners of ships might be disposed to make them as small as possible, 
To check such a tendency and to encourage the building of ample 
forecastles or crew quarters, nearly all maritime nations and munic- 
ipalitics provide that taxes shall not be collected on the gross ton- 
nage. : 

A considerable proportion of the gross tonnage of a steamship is 
oceupied by engines, boilers, ard machinery. These spaces are not 
available for either cargo or passengers, and the same Is true of the 
coal bunkers ef a vessel. Accordingly, all maritime nations now 
provide for the separate measurement of the spaces set apart for the 
engines, machinery, and boilers, for the steaming coal, and for cer- 
tain other, ménor spaces, such as those which inclose the steering gear 
below deck, the boatswain’s stores, chart house, donkey engine, and 
sail room. 

‘The substitution of steel for wood as the chicf material of marine 
construction has rendered it possible to construct ships with double 
bottoms’ The space jn the double bottomemay be used to carry 
water as ballast. This form of construction adds to the safety and 
economy of the vessel, and it is, therefore, the universal rule to 
exempt from duces and taxes the space between the two hulls or 
bottoms. 

The sum of all these exempted spaces is deducted from the gross 
tonnage and the remainder is called the net tonnage. This remain- 
der, theoretically, is the portion of the ship which produces income 
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by its Gapacity to carry cargo or passengers. Some kinds of cargo, 
whic wilk not-be injured by the rain or by the waves, such a& lumber, 
‘steel girders, machinery, caftle, and horses, are carried at times on 
the-open deck. - Sonretimes canyas may be styetched as an awning 
sover live stock, when wind and weather permit, and sometimes more 
permanent awnings of boards or light steel are crecicd over deck 
cargo. ‘Te measure deck cargo it ‘is necessary to measure the space 
it occupies and, since this varies, it should not be added to the gross 
tonnage, though properly it may be taxable. 








GROSS-TONNAGE RULES. 
NITED STATES. 


The Moorsom svstem of measuring vessels tp determine gross ton- 

nage was adopted in the United States by act of May 6, 1864.1. This 

_ system as adopted was praétically the same as that established in 
Great Britain by the merchant shipping act of 1854, The act of 
1864, however, made provision only for the determination of gross 
tonnage, which, until 1882, was the base upon which tonnage taxes 
and other ship charges were levied at American ports. 

The spaces included in measurement and the spaces exempted 
therefrom by the law of 1864, as interpreted by the measurement 
authorities in the United States, were the same as the spaces measured 
and exempted under the rules of the British Board of Trade prior to 
the modification of those rules made necessary by the decision of 
the House of Lords in the Bear case in 1875. 

The act of May 6, 1864, was amended by the act.of February 28 
1865, which provided that #no part of any vessel shall be required 
* * * to be measured or registered for tonnage that is used for 
cabins or staterooms, and constructed entirely above the first deck, 
which is not a deck to the hull.” ? 

The Customs Regulations of the United States state that this 
amendment “was designed mercly to exclude cabins and staterooms 
above the promenade deck of the steamers of the seacoast and lakes, 
or above a boiler deck as used on the western rivers. [t does not 
have the offect to exempt from adrfieasurement any closed-in place, 
even if so situated, if used for cargo or stores.” $ 

Although the amendment of February 28, 1865, was enacted with 
reference to coastwise, lake, and river steamers, it was also applied 
to ocean steamers. Thus in the case of modern passenger steamers 
which have several tiers of passenger accommodations sabove the 
upper deck only the first tier is measured. This rule regarding upper 
tiers of superstructures, it is believed, prevails in no other country. 

The later development of the gross-tonnage rules in the United 
States is described in the following extracts from the Annyal Report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1915 épp. 44-46): 

Two rules have long been in use for determining the allowance to be made for pro- 
pelling power and fuel--one known as the Danube rule, the other as the British or 
soard of Trade rule. These two rules, and in fact the entire subject of measurement 


of vessels, were considered at some length in the report of this Bureau for 1911 (pp. 
24-42). Without going into details, the Danube rule in the case of mast ships makes 





~ 
1 Rey. Stat., 4153. 
= = *Ibid., 4151. . 
2 Customs Regulations of the United States (1908), arts. 71-87. 
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a smaller allowance for propelling power, including fuel, than does the British rule. 
The Danube rule has been adopted by the administrations of the Panama anel Suez 
Canals. The British rule, however, is in general use at this time by maritime nations. 
Our measurement act of 1882 adopted the Danuve rule and accordingly American 
steamers were at some disedvantage as compared with the steamers of most maritime 
powers in the matter of measurement. , = - 

The Frye Measurement Act of March 2, 1895,’adopted for the United States the 
British rales for measuring propelling power and in other respects brought our law 
into accord with prevalent maritime practice. Administrative officers, however, in 
different countries, or in the same country, have not always put the same construc- 
tion upon usual words in the vocabulary of marine architecture, such as ‘upper deck,’” 
“permanent closed-in spxce,’’ ‘sheltered spaces," ‘under cover,”’ and ‘‘open to the 
weather.’”’ These differences of interpretation have arisen mainly in vessels with. 
“shelter decks.” a 

During the seventies it was the practice to carry cattle, exported from this country, 
in temporary wooden stalls on the upper deck, with wooden and canvas screens and 
awnings, & system involving at times suffering and loss to the cattle and risk to the. 
cattle attendants, as well as high insurance and high freight rates, In the course of, 
a short time the steel sides of the ship were carried up to a Jevel with the top of the 
forecastie and the bridge house and the space covered over with planks resting upon 
transverse and lateral steel beams, steel doors being left in the sides for the ingress 
and egress of the cattle. Later a steel cover or shelter was substituted for the plank-' 
ing and still later a continuous steel structure was built, which, to the untrained eye 
overlooking the load-line mark, was not distinguishable from the hull of the ship 
and upon the steel shelter of which one could pass as on an upper deck, Of course, 
shelter-deck ships are not confined to the trade in live stock. ‘This short statement 
of the genesi¢ of shelter decks may suffice to show the reasons for differing opinions 
as to whether such spaces are in fact *‘permanently closed-in” or are ‘‘open to the | 
weather.”’ Under the law, such spaces, if permanently closed in, should be added 
to the gross tonnage of the ship. If not regarded as permanently closed in, they 
should not be added to the gross tonnage. ; 

The tendency of the British rules (see report for 1914, p. 27) has been to exclude 
such aiacee from the measurement of the ship. The British ruies, however, provide 
that all cargo carried in such spaces shall be treated as deck cargo, and in the impo- 
sition of port charges and other dues the space thus occupied is taxable. Our own 
regulations were more nearly in accord with the Suez and Panama rules, tending to 
regard such spaces as ‘‘closed-in.”” As the American law contains no provision for 
the assessment of dues on deck cargo, like the British, the interpretation mentioned * 
tended toward uniformity. It may.be added that up to the passage of the ship reg- 
istry act of August 18, 1914, there were practically no American shelter-deck ships, 
and the differences in interpretation of the words mentioned, accordingly, did not in 
fact atfect adversely more shan possibly half a dozen American steamers. This dif- 
ference, however, snay perhaps have operated against the construction of shelter-deck 
ships in this country, though so far as is recalled no complaint to this effect was filed 
with this offic With the passage of theship registry act of August 18, 1914, the inter- 
pretation of this rule, however, did become a matter of construction and instructions 
to measuring officers were issued, giving to the words quoted above the interpretation 
which they receivé under the British rules. 

As the measurement laws and regulations of the United States stand to-day, the 
tonnage basis for charges on an American ship are no greater than on a foreign ship, 
and in some cages they will be materially less, in the following respects: 

a. The Atocrican law imposes no charges on deck cargo similar to the British 
charges. 

2, Spaces adapted only for water ballast (other than the double bottoms) are not 
included in gross tonnage under the act of February 6, 1909, while they are so included 
under the British system. Double bottoms for water ballast have not been included 
in the grosr tonnage since the act of March 2, 1895, which accords with the general 
practice of maritime nations? c 

3. Under séction 4151 of the Revised Statutes no part of a vessel that is used for 
cabins and staterooms and constructed entirely above the first deck, which is not a 
deck to the hull, is included in the gross tonnage. 

4, The deductions for propelling power, under the British act of 1907, can not 
exceed 55 per cent of the gross tonnage after certain minor spaces have been sub- 
tracted. Our law contains no such limitation on the deduction for propelling power. 
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The guspension of the measurement laws and regulations provided for in section 2 
of the ship registry act of August 18, 1914, was construed as the instruction.of Congress 
to brifig existing regulations as to shelter decks more closely into accord with the 
British and other regulations‘on this point. On September 5, 1914, collectors were 
advised to notify the owner of any seagoing American steamer that he could apply 
for a revision of measurement on the ground that shelter€d places with openings at 
“the sides or ends had been inefuded in the gonnage. On March 16, 1915, revised 
regulations $n shelter decks were issued, gnd on July 13, 1915, these modifications 
were carried into a general revision of the measurement regulations, printed in a 
separate pamplet together with the Suez Ganal rules. A special form of certificate 
in accord with the Suez rules was also issued for American ships which may make » 
use of that canal. 


A detailed statement regarding the spaccs included in the gross 
measurement of American vessels is contained ia Appendix A, at 
page 167 of this report. * ; 


GREAT BRITAIN. 














The present rules of the Board of Trade governing the measure- 
. ment of vessels arc in accordance with the merchant shipping acts 
of 1894, 1906, and 1907, and are so drafted as to conform to the 
decisions rendered by the House of Lords and the British courts in 
1875 and later, defining what constitutes open spaces within the 
meaning of the merchant shipping act of 1854. A summary of the 
ross measurement rules now in force in Great Britain is given in 
ppendix B, together with a list of the spaces that are exempted 
from measurement and thus not included in the gross tonnage under: 
the British rule, is given in Appendix C. 


GERMANY 


The rules in force in Germany for the measurement of vessels 
were established by the imperial statute of January 5, 1872. Pre- 
vious to that time the several German States had dissimilar rules, 
but nono of them had the Moorsom system of measurement, which 
was adopted by the imperial law of 1872. The provisions of the 
act of 1872 have been modified from time to time. The law as it 
now stands stipulates that gross tonnage shall ‘‘include the spaces 
located under the uppermost deck of the ship and permanent super- 
structures on or above the uppermost deck.’ ‘ 

In the gross-tonnage measurement of vessels measured according 
to the present German laws are included: (1) The spaces under the 
tonnage deck and betweon the tonnage and upper decks; (2) the 
space occupied by all covered and inclosed superstructures perma- 
nently erected on or above the first deck which arg inclosed by 
substantial bulkheads and coverings suitable for the Stowage of 
freight or merchandise or for quarters or other accommodations of 
the crew and passengers; and (3) hatches in excess of one-half of 1 
per cent of the gross tonnage. 

The technical directjons issued by the German Governreent to its 
surveyors of ships as to the moasurement of cfosed-in and open spaces 
under the shelter deck and in superstructures are more detailed and 
specific than the instructions given by the Board of Trade to British 
surveyors; but the German miles appear to be applied in such a way 
as to produce practically the same results as are secured by the 
British surveyors in applying their rules. In one particular the 
W ecerpcyi’ “wre lies scutes “liane Wnt ie © din coed oO eee a oS ee ai 
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‘rules. Deck cargoes are not measured in Germany. In ‘neither 
country are deck cargocs included in the register tonnage: but in 
Great Britain the space occupied by deck cargoes is measured and’ 
added to the tonnagg upon Which light dues and other port chargés 
are levied. ‘ ae 
An excellent ‘comparison of the principal requirements of the 
gross-tonnage rules of the United States, Great Britain, and Germany 
is given by Prof. Emory I. Johrison in his authoritative and com- 
‘prehensive report! on this subject, and the tabular enumeration 
which he has prepared in this connection is reproduced in Appendix 

C of this volume. 

. NET-TONNAGE, RULES. 


r 
UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND GERMANY. 


In determining net tonnage no spaces are deducted that have not 
been included in gross tonnage. ‘lherrules of the United States,.. 
Great Britain, and Germany vary as to the inclusion and exemption 
of spaces within gross tonnage. ‘This affects the spaces that may be, 
deducted to determine net tonnage. H the deductions were the same’ 
under all the rules, the resulting net tonnages would be dissimilar, . 
because of the variance in the rules as to gross tonnage. 

The British, Suez, German, and American rules concerning de-- 
ductions for spaces other than those used for propelling power con- 
tain so many details that it has seemed advisable to include in Appen- 
dix D the tabular form (prepared by Prof. Johnson) which summarizes 
these provisions. ‘This table shows in comparative form how the - 
several spaces used for nayigation, for the accommodation of the 
crew, and for stores are dealt with in each sect of measurement rules 
under consideration. 











GROSS AND NET TONNAGE RULES. 
NORWAY. 


Lig 

The law of May 31, 1873, prescribes that every Norwegian ship which ’ 
has a tonnage of 4 tons or more ghall be measured and furnished with: ;: 
a bill of measurement. The only ships exempted from this rule are 
men-of-war and other Norwegian ships that belong to the State and 
are not engaged in tho carrying trade. The tonnage of a ship is 
computed in Norway im tons equal to the British register tons. 

The so-called English measurement of ships (the Moorsom method) 
was introdaced into Norway by the law of May 31, 1873, which is sup- 
plemented by the Royal Instructions of November 6, 1875, the only 
difference being that the deduction of engine space was to be computed 
according to the German rule. This difference was removed, how- 
ever, by the royal decree of September 14, 1893, which adopted the 
English rule for the deduction of engine space and amended the regula- 
tions regarding the deduction for crew space. At the present time 
the measurement of Norwegian vessels is conducted entirely accord- 
ing to the Erglish rule? 
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FRANCE, 


. The tonnage or burden of French vessels is expressed in three ways, 
‘as follows: a : : 

“1. Total gross tonnage, which is the intoriér capacity of a veskel 
with additions for the capatity of alf structures orécted on the deck. 
Totel ross fonnage’is taken into’ consideration in the calculation of 
bounties on French vessels. i 

2. Gross burden or tomage, which is the total interior capacity of at 
vessel with deductions for the spaces occupied by auxiliary equipment, 
water ballast, cookrooms, etc. The law of April 17, 1907, on the 
security of maritime navigation and the organizatson of work on board 
ships classified vessels accowling to their gross tonnage. : 

3. Net or registered tonnuge, which is the total interior capacity of 
a vessel with deductions for spaces used for passengers, cargo, engines, 
coal bunkers, quarters of officers and crew, etc. ‘This tonnage indi- 

+ cates tho capacity for carrying merchandise and passengers. : 

‘An exeellent discussion of the French laws and regulations on the 
measurement of vessels is given in Volume I of a recent work of 
Gcorges Ripert, professor of law in the University of Aix-Marseille, 
on “Droit Maritime” (pp. 231-235). The tollowing statement ‘is - 
taken from the discussion: . 


When the tonnage of a ship is spoken of, allusion is nearly always niado to its gross” 
tonnage. This tonnage corresponds most nearly to the externa] dimensions of the ship, 
and, consequently, distinguishes one ship irom another. From a commercial point of 
view, however, the net tonnage is more important. This tonnage serves, morcover, 
for the calculation of the fiscal taxes that are considered as shipping charges (local dues, 
sanitary charges, ete.). 

The relation between net tonnage and gross tonnage varies with the class of ship. 
On sailing vessels and cargo shiy® the net tonnage is more nearly the same as gross. 
tonnage than in the case of passenger vessels; for example, the passenger steamer 
Provence hax a total gross tonnage of 14,744, a gross tonnage of 13,753, and a net tonnage. 
of 3,834; while the cargo steamer Saint Leurent has a ¢ onnage ot 5,607 and a net 
tonnage of 3,556: and the sailing vessel Ancovnetie has a gross tonnage of 2,898 and a net 
tonnage of 2,612. 

From a commercial point of view, the dead-weight carrying capacity of a ship is 
sometimes indicated, This expresses in metric tons the total weight tho ship can 
carry. : ; 

The calculation of the interior capacity of a ship and of the deductions can be made» 
only approximately. The complexity of the divisions and the irregularity of the lines’ 

of the ship permit an exact calculation only with very great difficulty. The methods 
of caiculation are not the same in all countrie: e : 

In France the tonnage was forme! by the custom officials according to 
the method fixed by the law of 12 ose ot Year 2 (Jan. 2 or 3, 1794). This method 
gave ships a greater tonnage than the methods used in other countries. It was, there- 

fore, far from being advantageous since taxes are based on the tomnage and French 
3 than foreign ships of the same 
























vessels were obliged to pay in foreign ports greater due: 
dimensions. 

After repeated reductions, France adopted the system of measurement known in 
England under the name of the Moorsom method. This method, which bas been 
adopted in a great number of countries, takes into account more exactly the form of 
the ship but indicates onlebout four-fiiths of the actual capacity of thé vessel. The 
decree of May 24, 1873, has since been modified by*the decrees of April 21, 1887, 
March 7, 1889, and January 31, 1893. 

The application of this decree (May 24, 1873) produced a singular result. Under this’ 
system, I’rench measurement was le=s than that of other countries and, in ports where 
French tonnage was accepted, an advantageous reduction of dues accrued to French 
shipowners. In most cases, however, the certificate of tonnage was disputed, and this 
caused French shipowners serious difficulties. To avoid this condition, the method 
of calculation was modified by the decree of June 22, 1904. This decree adopts the 
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* Gircular of the Direction des Douanes in Vol. XX of the Revue- International du Droit 
Maritime, p.143.) The change in the method of-calculation increases the net tagnage 
about 13 per cent. At the same time navigation charges, which are computed on the 
basis of net tonnage, have been increased by the seme amount, and shipowners haye’ 
said that this little administration requirement costs them 2,000,000 francsa year. * 

The decree of January 10, 1912, modifies the decree of 1904 in prescribing a reduc- 
tion for certain spaces which can not bé utilized. “(Vol. XXVII of the Revue-Inter- 
national du Droit Maritime, p. 784.) The purpose of this decree was to make the 
French method of calculation accord with that followed in England since 1907. 

The adoption of an international rule is very desirable. It would save ships, which 
are not operated on regular lines but which seek freight from port to port, from the 
necessity of having their tonnage computed in every country they visit. For the pay- 
ment of tolls for the use of the Suez Canal, the international conference at Constan- 
tinople in 1873 adopted yniform rules, 1t was comparatively easy to secure uniformity 
on this subject since all of the countries, or nearly all, used the Moorsom method, and 
it was, therefore, necessary in this conference mer@ly to consi€er the deductions-to be 
made and the method of calculations. 

France is seeking at the present time (1913) to secure reciprocal treatment in the 
matter of its certificates of torfnage and has made such arrangements with Great Britain, 
Spain, Italy, and the United States. ie : 















JAPAN 


The measurement rulos now in force in Japan are contained in the « 
ship measurement law (No. 34) of March 30, 1914, and in the ship”: 
measurement regulations contained in notification No. 16 of the 
Department of Communications which were issued July 17, 1914. 

Te new rules, which are substantially identical with those now in 
forco in Great Britain, went into operation on October 1, 1914. 

The general character of the gross tonnage rules is indicated in the 
following sections of the ship measurement law: : 


Ant. II. The tonnage deck is the upper deck in ships which have one or two decks, » 
and the second deck from below ia ships which hate three or more decks, * 

Arr. III, Tho gross tonnage is the sum of the tonnage below the tonnage deck and 
the tonnago of the closed-in spaces above the tonnage deck in ships with one or two 
decks; the sum of the tonnage below the tonnage deck, the tonnage of the spaces 
between decks, and the tonnage of the closed-in spaces above the upper deck in ships 
with three or more decks; provided that the tonnage of the following ‘spaces, when 
situated above the upper degk, shall not be included in the gross tonnage: : 

1. The spaces used for the working of the helm, the capstan, and the anchor gear;,- 
the spaces occupied by the donkey boilor and engine, if not connected with the main: 
machinery. - 

2. Machinery spaces, wheelhouses, cookhouses, and companion houses. 

3. Light and air spaces and water-closets. 

4, Any space deer.cd by the competent Minister of State to be similar to the above- 
mentioned spaces as regards the safety, sanitation, or the use of the spaces of the ship. 

On the request of the owner, the whole or a part of the tonnage of the machinery 
spaces above the upper deck may be added to the gross tonnage, if the competent 
Minister of Stete Approves it. 

In open ships, the gross tonnage is the sum of the tonnage below the gunwale and 
the tonnage of the closed-in spaces above the gunwale. 


The net tonnage rules of Japan are to be found in Articles IV to VII, 
inclusive, pf the ship measurement law of March 30, 1914, and in 
articles XXV to XXXVIL inclusive, of the shiz, measurement regula- 
tions of July 17, 1914. 

The gencral character of the net tonnage rules of Japan is indicated 
in the following extract from the ship measurement law: 

Ang. IV. In ascertaining the net register tonnage, the tonnage of the following 


spaces shall be deducted from the gross tonnage, but no deduction shall be allowe: 
in respect to any space which has not been included in the gross tonhage: 
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4, The gpaces used for the working of the helm, the capstan, and the anchor gear’; * 
the swaces occupied by the donkey-boiler and engine, if connected with the main 


+ pumps of the ship. - 


» 5. Boatawain’s stores. . a 
, 6! Sail rooms of the saifing ship. i. A 

7. Any space deemed by thegompetent Minister of State to be similar to the above- 
mentioned spaces as regards the safety, sanitdtion, or the use ofthe spaces of the ship. 

Arr. ¥. The extent antl limit of the spaces prescribed in the preceding two articles 
oun be determined by the rules which shall be made by the competent Minister of 

tate. 

Ant. VI. In ascertaining the net register tonnage, the tonnage to be deducted from® 
the gross tonnage as the tonnage of the space occupied by the propelling power, shall 
be determined by the following proportions: 

1. As regards ships propelled by screws, in which the tonnage of theactual machinery 
spaces is above 13 per cent and under 20 per cent of the gros8 tonnage, the deduction 
shall be thirty-two on@hundredths of the gross tonnage; and in ships propelled by 
paddle wheels, in which the tonnage of the actual machinery spaces is above 20 per 
cent and under 30 per cent of the gross tonnage, the deduction shall be thirty-seven 
one-hundredths of the gross tonnage. . 

2. In cases which do not confortp to the preceding section, the deduction shall con- 
sist of the tonnage of the actual machinery spaces, with the addition in the case of 
ships propelled by screws of three-fourths, and in the case of ships propelled by paddle 
wheels of one-half of the tonnage of the spaces; but on the request of the owner, if the 
competent Minister of State approvesit, the deduction may be estimated in the same 
manner as prescribed in the preceding section. are 

The deduction for the machinery spaces shall not in any case exceed 55 per cent of 
that portion of the tonnage of the ship which remains after deducting from the gross 
tonnage any deductions allowed in this law except the machinery spices a 

Arr, VIL, The deduction for the tonnage of the sail rooms shall not in any case 
exceed 2} per cent of the gross tonnage. 


. 8, CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF VESSELS, 


INTRODUCTORY. oi 


a 

Comparatively little legislation concerning the manner in which 
vessels shall be constructed has been enacted in any of the selected 
countries. The absence of legislation is probably due in a large 
measuré to the fact that detailed and efficient rules of classification 
societies have for many years accomplished the results that would 
flow from governmental regulation. An eXamination of the con- 
struction rules of Lloyd's Register, the Bureau Veritas, the American 
Bureau of Shipping, and other classification societies shows them to 
be most detailed and rigid in their requirements as to materials and 
methods used in the construction of vessels classifed by thom. | 

It might be well here to explain that in order to obtain marine 
insurance the owner of the vessel must first secure a rating as to the 
character of construction, condition, age, etc., of the vesgel from one 
of the standard classification societies and that the practice is for the 
surveyors of this society to inspect the vessel during the process of 
construction. 

A more or less extended account of the work and methods of the 
several classification gocicties and of their,development ‘is given in 
Appendix E. . 

The following brief statement. regarding Lloyd’s Register, which. 
is the oldest of the classification societies, will be of interest in the 
present connection: ! . 

Lloyd’s Register, as it exists to-day, is a good illustration of the advantages of co- 
operative effort.* It is interesting to practically every class of the shipping commun- 
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+ tty to be able to ascertain the character of a given ship. By the establishment of a 
responsible committee, representing all these imterests, it has been found pgssible 
not only to produce a register of shipping which, while giving ail the needed details, . 

- can be easily kept up to date, but as necessary parts of the same organization there ia 
a system of regulations and.survey by means of which the manufacture of the struc: 
tural and other materials, the work of constructing ships and their upkeep and repair 
during their careers, have become the duty of Lloyd’s Register—the parent of. and 
in moat cases working in association with. ‘similar institutiens throughout the world. - 


The following description of the present system of classification 
“employed for Lloyd’s Register is also of interest: *. : 


As to the present systen: of classification, it has evolved gradually from that insti} 
tuted in the year 1834. Then the letter “A” denoted a ship of the first class, which ~ 
had not passed the preseribed age, and had been kept in a high state of efficiency: that 
js, a ship cepuble of undertaking « voyage to afly pert of theaworld. The diphthong 
“KB” denoted a ship in the second rank of the firsCclass.. Such a ship had got beyond 
the prescribed age, and had not been sufficiently overhauled to be restored ta the 
highest class, but remained in a condition capable of carrying with safety dry or per- 
ishable cargoes. The letter “E” stood for the second class. Ships in this ‘class, 
though not fit for conveyance of dry or perishable goods. could trade in any part of 
the world, and carry cargoes not liable to sea demage, A third class was denoted by 
the letter ‘‘J,” and was conferred on ships which were not considered fit to undertake’ 
long vayages, nor to carry dry or perishebie geods. : Pas 

The numerals J and 2 were added to the letter, and signified the state of the ship’s - 
equipment, i ©., anchors, cables. stores, ete. It is unnecessary here to tabulate-all 
the modifications that classification has undergone since 1884. “But in the year 1870 
it is important to note that the rules for the construction of iron ships were completely 
redraffed, and the 100 Al class was instituted. “It is to -be distinctly: understood 
that the numerals prefixed to the letter “A’ do not signify terms of years, but are 
intended for the purpose of comparison only: the A character assigned being for an 
indefinite period, subject to annnal and periodical survey as hereafter @escribed.” 
In the year 1888 rules and regulations jor the construction of steel vessels were drawn 
up, and these had from time to time to be modified. The present rules and regula- 
tions of Lloyd’s Register were drawn up in the year 1909 and embody regulations to 
meet every possible contingency. © 


While the construction rules of the classification societies have” 
done much to secure safe and reliable construction in merchant 
vessels, it has nevertheless been deemed advisable by the, various 
maritime countries to enact special legislation and to formulate 
technical rules along these lines. Because of the technical details 
of these rules and regulations, it is thought best to make in this report, 
reference to the more important regulations only. The subjects 
considered under this head will be (1) seaworthiness, (2) water-tight 
compartments, and (3) life-saving equipment. : 

















UNITED STATES. 


Seaworthiness.—The statutes of the United States provide in general 
terms that no vessel may leave any port in the United States in 
unseaworthy condition. Section 11 of the law of December 21, 1898, 
imposes penalties upon any person who ‘‘knowingly sends or attempts 
to send or is a party to the sending or attempting to send an American 
ship to sea, in the forcign or coastwise trade, i such an unseaworthy 
state that the life of any person is likely to be thereby endangered.” 

The local steamboat inspectors are required under section 4417 of 
the Revised Statutes to inspect carefully, at least once a year the hull 
of every steam vessel within their respective districts, also the hulls of 
sailing vessels of over 700 tons burden carrying passengers for hire and 
of all other vessels of over 100 tons burden carrying passengers for hire. 
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This ‘annual inspection must determine, among other things, whether ~ 

. or ndt the vessel is suitable for the service in which it is to be em- 
‘ployed and is in condition to warrant the belicf that it may be used 4 
ii navigation with s&fcty to life. . ‘ 

Section 4418 of the Reviged Statues contains detailed regulations 
regarding the inspection of boilers and their appurtenances in all 
steam vessels before the same shall be used and once at Icast in every 
year thereafter. This section provides that all boilers shall be well, 

made of good and suitable material and that all pipes, tubes, flues, 
ete., shall be of such size, construction, condition, arrangement, and 
* material that they may be safely employed in the seryice proposed 

without peril to life. * bs 

One provision of section #418 is the requirement that all boilers 
used on steam vessels and constructed of iron or steel plates 
shall be subjected to a hydrostatic test*in the ratio of 150 
pounds to the square ingh to 100 pounds to the square:.inch 
of the working steam power allowed. The complaint is made 
that this test is more severe than it need be and that it frequently 
causes boilers to leak for a considerable period following the, test, 
but it is interesting to note:-that Mr. William F. G. Andorson, 
who was then president of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom and a managing director of the Anchor Line stcamers, in his 
testimony before the Board of Trade sclect committee on the appli- 
cation of statutory requirements to forcign ships, made the followin 
statement: “And in America the American Government, instea 
of testing the hoilers to double the working pressure (as is done in 
Great Britain), only test them to the extent of gne-and-a-half times.” 

Another statutory requirement as to the construction of vessels 
provides that “every iron or steel plate used: in the construction of 
steamboat boilers * * * shall be inspected in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by the board of supervising inspectors * * * 
to ascertain its tensile strength, homogeneousness, toughness, and 
ability to withstand the effect of repeated heating and cooling.” 
This requirement, which is contained in sect3on 4430 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by section 10 of the act of February 14, 1903, 
provides that no iron or stcel platashall be used in the construction 
oh boiler which has not beén inspected and approved under these 
rules. 

Water-tight compartments.—Vhic laws of the United States provide 
that seagoing steamers and those navigating the great northern or 
northwestern lakes, which carry passengers, and which Pave been com- 
pleted since August 28, 1871, shall have not less than. three water- 
tight bulkheads. It is required, also, that the bulkhcads must extend 
to the main deck in singic-deck vessels and to the deck next below 
the main deck in all other vessels, and that they must be built of iron 
plates supported by g stable framework and properly sccured to the 
hull of the vessel. ne law does not spécify. the pogition of the 
bulkheads nor the strength of the material of which they shall be, 
constructed, but provides that these matters shall be determined 
by the general rules of the board of supervising inspectors. 

An exception is made to the above requirements in the case of 
passenger stcamships of 100 tons burden and over, which operate in 
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“the coastwise bays and harbors or upon the Great Lakes, provided 
they do not operate more than 15 miles from the mouth of such ‘bays 
, or haners: It is provided, however, that they may be required: 
by. the local inspector-to provide one water-tight collision bulkhead 
not less than 5 feet abaft the stem. It will be observed that the - 
British Board of Trade rules make 9 similar exemption in favor of this 
class of vessels. : s 
_ Pursuant to the authority conferred upon them by section 4490 of 
the Revised Statutes, the board of supervising inspectors has from 
time to time issued detailed regulations respecting the position of the 
bulkheads and the materials of which they shall be constructed. The 
regulations now in force are contained in the August11, 1915, edition 
of the General Rules and Regulations Prescribed by the Board of 
Supcrvising Inspectors, as amended at the board meeting of January, 
1915, and further amended by action of the executive committee’ at a 
meeting of August 6, 1915. These rules and regulations are con- 
tained in paragraph 23 of Rule III relating to ocean and coastwise 
vessels eae are as follows: : 


28. Every seagoing steam vessel constructed after July 1, 1912, carrying passengers. 
shall have & water-tight collision bulkhead. _In vessels not over 200 feet in length this’. 
bulkhead shall be located about one-tenth the vessel’s length from stem. In vessels ° 
of over 200 and not over 350 feet in Jength the collision bulkhead shall be located 
about one-twelfth the vessel’s tength abaft. the stem. In vessels over 350 and not 
over 500 feet in length it shall be located about one-fifteenth the vessel’s length . 
abaft the stem, and in vessels over 500 feet in length, about one-sixteenth the 
vessel’s length abaft the stem. Such vessels shall also have one water-tight bulkhead 
forward of and one abait the engine and boilers, and, in addition thereto, shall have 
such other water-tight bulkheads as may be necessary to provide that there shall be tio 
space hétween ihe bulkheads to exceed in length one-fifth the length of the vessel: 
Provided, however, That in no case shall the distance,between the bulkheads be greater 
than 80 feet. 

Screw steamers shall, in addition to the above-named bulkheads, have located at a 
suitable distance forward from sternpost a water-tight bulkhead to protect vessel from 
, disaster in case of fracture of stern pipe. : 
Sailing vessels over 700 tons carrying passengers for hire shall have a water-tight 
collision bulkhead. Such collision butkhead shall be placed not less than 5 feet from 

the stem of the vessel. a . 

Wooden steamers carrying passengers whose cargo is restricted to lumber exclusively 
shall only be required to have a water-tight collision bulkhead as described in the first , 
paragraph of this section; also one water-tight bulkhead forward of and one abait the 
engines and boilers 

All such bulkheads shall be of iron or steel plates not less than cne-fourth inch thick 
and shall be securely fastened to suitable framework, which framework shall be prop- 
erly and securely attached to the hull. Such bulkhead shall be strengthened by 
vertical bars of not less than 34 by 34 inch angle iron, spaced not more than 30 inches 
from center to center, and all steamers that are more than 10-feet deep in any hold 
shall have horizotital angle irons cf not less than 3 by 3 inches on the reverse side, 
spaced not more than 4 feet from center to center, in Addition to vertical angle irons. 

Provided, That. when any bulkheads are constructed. of equal strength to the above- 
described buikheads, they shall be allowed by the local inspectors. 

‘All bulkheads shall reach to the main deck in single-decked vessels, otherwise to 
the deck next below the main deck, but in every case they shall reach to the deck 
above the deep load line. (See. 4490, R. 8.) e 





_ Life-saving equipment—The present laws regulating life-saving 
equipment on vessels under the American flag are found in sections 
4481, 4482, and 4488 of the Revised Statutes and im section 14 of the 
act of March 4 ,1915 (popularly known as the’seamen’s act), which 
amends section 4488 by embodying practically all of the-recommenda- 
43ome as to*hfe-savine eaninmoant made by the Intemational Confér- 
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This conference, which was held in London from November 12,” 
_ 19139 to January 20, 1914, was participated in by the representatives 
of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great , 
Britain, Italy, Netheflands, Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and the 
United States. The purpose was to formulate rules regarding safety 
of life at-sea which would be of universal application. The conven- 
tion concluded at this conference was signed on January 20, 1914, by 
the representatives of all the nations parties thereto. 

It was agreed that the convention should come into force on’ 
July 1, 1915, and should remain in force without any prescribed 
‘limit of time. At the same time a provision was also made that 

the convention should be ratified not later than December 31, 1914, 

and that each country might denounce the convention at any time 

after an interval of five years from the date on which the conven- 

tion should come into force in that country. * 

"Since section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, contains many tech- 

nical regulations as to life-saving appliances, it may be well in this 

report to note only the more striking provisions rather than to 
attempt a complete statement of this section. 

Provision is made for two principal classes of lifeboats, one with 
sides wholly rigid and the other with-sides partially collapsible. Each 
of these classes is divided into three subclasses as follows: 





| Section. 
| 








Type: 


i 
| Hes 
i 


Class. 





Tnternal bueyancy only. 
Internal and external huoyancy. 


I, (Entirely rigid sides)... 
¢ wae ) Woaildeck; fixed water-tight bulwarks. 









ae were part of sides collapsible. 
Be 22"} Wolldeck; collapsible water-tight bul- 
IL. (Partially collapsible sides).....-..---++++-+- k warks. 
i C. Pontoon...| Flush Geeks collapsible water-tight bul- 
| warks. 


i 1 





The law provides in considerable technical detail how the boats and 
life rafts shall be constructed. There are ntimerous provisions also 
regarding the equipment and capacity of boats and life rafts and the 
manner in which they shall be stowad on deck. The section also pro- 
vides jn detail for the number and character of davits upon W ic 
lifeboats shall be swung and specifies the minimum Rumber of sets of 
davits, the minimum number of open boats of the first class, and the 
Peay cubic capacity of these boats for ships classified according 
to length. . 

In its requirements as to number of lifeboats and life rafts the law 
distinguishes between cargo and passenger steamers and between 
voyages on ocean routes more than 20 miles offshore’ and occan 
routes less than 20 miles offshore, as well as between voyages on 
ocean routes and those on the Great Lakes. , ie : 

The requirements as to number of lifeboats and life safts may be 
summarized as follows: . 
(A) Lifeboats for all persons (crew and passengers) on board: 

(1) All cargo steamships operating on ocean routes or on the Great Lakes; at 


; all seasons. 
(R\ Tifsheate end neantann life rafta for all persons on board: 
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* (B) Lifeboats and poritoon life rafts for ail persons on board—Continued. . 
(2) All passenger steamships operating on ocean routes less than.30 nautical 
miles offshore; only trom September 15 to May 15. a 
e (3) All pissenger steamships operating on the Great Lakes on routes more than 
3 miles ofishoge, except over waters whose depth ig not sufficient to sub- 
merge all the decks of the vessel; only from September 15 to May 15. | 
(C) Piteboats and pontoon life rafts fo: not less than 70 per cent of all persons on 
oard : : e 
(1) AIL passenger steamships operating on ocean routes less than’ 20 nautical 
es miles ofishore: only irom May 15 to September 15. 
(D) Lileboats and pontoon life rafts for at least 39 per cent of alf persons on board: 
(1) All passenger steamships operating on the Great Lakes on routes more than 
3 miles offshore, except over waters whose depth is not sufficient to 
submerge all the decks of the vessel: from May {5 to September 15. 
(E) Nuniber, typ, and vapacity of lifeboats and life rafts together with the’ propor- 
tion of such accommodation to the number of pa son board, to be.deter- 
mined by regulations of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, approved by the 
Seeretary of Commerce, in case of: J : 
(1) Steamships operating on the Great Lakes on routes 3 miles or less offshore 
or over waters whose depth is not spflicient to submerge all the decks 
of the vessel. 
(2) Steamsh'ps operating on “all other lakes.” 
(3) Steamships operating on rivers, bays, and sounds. 














In the caso of passenger steamships operating on ocean.routes more 
than 20 miles offshore: ‘The law provides that if the minimum number 
of lifeboats attached to davits. required under tho general provisions | 
of this section, does not afford sulficiont accommodation for all per- 
sons on board, additional lifo-boats must bo provided to accommo- 
date at least 75 per cent of all persons, and the remainder of the 
accommodation must be either in boats of Class I or Class II, or in 
pontoon rafts of an approved type. 

In the case of passenger stexmships operating on ocean routes less 
than 20 miles offshore: ‘The requirement 1s that lifeboats for at least 
75 per cent of all persons on board shall be provided in the scason 
from September 15 to May 15 and that during tho remaining months, 
when lifeboats ov ponteon life rafts for only 70 per cent of all persons 
are required, the capacity of the lifeboats shall be sufficient to accom- 
modate at least 50 per “ont of this quota. : 

In the case of passenger steamships operating on the Great. Lakes, 
on routes more than 3 miles ,oflshore: The requirement is that 
Hfeboats for at least 75 per cent of all persons on board: shall be 
provided in the geason from September 15 to May 15, when passenger 
travel is groathy teduced and life-saving equipment for all is required. 
During the season from May 15 to September 15, when lifeboats and 
life rafts for not more than 50 per cent of all persons are required, the 
capacity of the lifeboats shall be sufficient to accommodate at least 
40 per cent of this quota. 

hese provisions apply to all boats built prior to July 1, 1915. 
Vessels fe keels have been laid since that date, whether for service 
on ocean routes or for service from September 15 to May 15 on the 
Great Lakes on routes raore than 3 miles offsaore, shall be built to 
carry, and shall carry, sufficient lifeboats and life rafts for all ersons, 
the number of lifeboats being sufficient to accommodate at least 75 
per cent. 

It will be observed that the number of lifeboats and life rafts on 
passenger steamships depends, in the first instance, upan the number 
of persons’on board. The maximum niumher of noceangare « oat 
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Inspeetion Service, section 4464 of the Rovised Statutes providing’ ' 
that “the inspectors shall state in every certificate of inspection 

anted to steamers carrying passengers, other than ferryboats, the 
numaber of passengers of each tase that any sugh steamer has accom- 
.modations for, and can casry with prudance and safety.” 

The minimum number of the créw is also determined by the 
steamboatinspectors. (Sec. 4463 df the Revised Statutes as amended 
by act of Apr. 2, 1908, sec. 1 of act’of Mar. 3, 1913, and sec. 14 of the 
act of Mar. 4, 1915.) 

A requirement of section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, which is 

-new to the statutes of the United States, is that lifeboats and life rafts 
shall bo manned according to definite fixed conditions, as follows: 

First. Every lifcBoat andyevery pontoon life raft carrying more 
than 15 persons (and not more than one-half of the rafts may carry 
more than 15) must be under the charge of & licensed officer or an 
able seaman. It is the duty, of such officer or seaman to have a list 

- of tho certificated lifeboat and other men who have been assigned to 
his boat and to sec that these men are acquainted with their several 
duties and_ stations. 

Second. Every lifeboat and every pontoon life raft shall have a 
specified number of certificated lifeboat men, the number varying 
with the capacity of the life boat or raft, as follows: ‘ 















| ‘ Minimum, 
Sana . number 0 
Capacity of boat or raft. certificated 
' lifeboat men, 
i a 

; 2 persons or les: 1 
26 to 40 person > 
41 to 60 persons. 3 
61 to 85 persor 4 


86 to 110 perse 
111 to 160 persons... 
161 to 210 persons. . 





The term “certificated lifeboat man” is new to the laws of the 
United States and also to those of foreign countries. “Section 14 
defines a ccrtificated lifeboat man as “any member of the crow”’ 
holding a certificate of efficiency isshed under the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce. To obtain this certificate the seaman must 
prove: (1) That ho has been trained in all the operations connected 
with launching lifeboats; (2) that he is acquainted with the practical 
handling of the boats themselves; and (3) that he is capable of 
understanding and answering the orders relative to lifebdat service. 

The opening paragraph of section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, 
contains this proviso: “Provided, That foreign vessels leaving ports 
of the United States shall comply with the rules herein prescribed as 
to life-saving appliances, their equipment, and the manning of 
same.” . 7 . 

The question having been raised as to whether, in view of section 
4400 of the Revised Statutes (which exempts from inspection by. 
officials of the United States all foreign passenger steamers belonging 
to countries that have inspection laws approximating those of the 
United States), foreign steamships did, in fact, come within the scope 
Ae enki 1A SHA eta at tin Daenartinnk At nares oonel latart 
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Apparently, these rulings exempt all foreign passenger steamships 
from tho provisions of section 14. On the other hand, the-peint can 
well be made that the inspection laws of any foreign country whose 
requirements as to life-saving equipment fall much below the require- 
ments of section 14, can not be regarded as approximating inspection 
Jaws of the United States. J " : 7 

Another fact worth noting is that all of the more important 
maritime countries! except Japin, whose representatives at the 
conference had no power from their Government to vote, agreed, 
through their duly accredited representatives, to adopt the London 
Convention on Safety of Life at Sea, on which section 14 is plainly 
modeled, and to apply its provisions as to life-saving appliances *‘ to 
existing vessels as soon as possible, and not later than the Ist of 
July, 1915, 

at is not definitely known how many of these Governments have 
formally ratificd the London convention and cnacted legislation to 
comply therewith. Jt is known, however, that Great Britain, whieh - 
alroudy had strict requirements as to life-saving equipment, made 
them even more strict® to comply with the London convention, and 
that the new french liner Lafayette is advertised as having life-savin, 
equipment that complics in all respects with the requirements o 
this convertion, 

Had the Kuropean war not intcryencd, it is reasonable to believe 
that all of the countries party to the London conference would have 
enacted the required legislation, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that this will be done as soon as the war is concluded. At this point 
the following extract from the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation for 1914 (p. 28) is of interest: 

The ititernational convention is the most important step ever taken by maritime 
nations to promote the safety of life at sea, and it is to be trusted that the Senate will 
consent to its ratification before December 31, 1914, when ratifications, by the terms of 
the convention, were to be deposited at London. The convention was ratified by the 
German Reichstag in May, and the British Parliament passed on August 10 the bill to 
give effect to the convention. Before the outbreak of the European war in August the 
preliminar for ratification had been taken in France, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, y; and Hungary, and at that time ratification was expected in the 
early autumn, The Parliaments of Denmark and Sweden do not assemble until early 
in 1915, so those powers can not ratify until that date. The war will undoubtedly 
delay until beyond July {, 1015, the time when the convention shall go into effect, 
But lecmialion by Congress will be necessary after the convention shall have been 
rained, ¢ 





















GREAT BRITAIN. 


Seawortniness.—Section 457 of the merchant shipping act of 1894 
is similar in its effect to the United States statute on the subject of 
seaworthines: 

The British law, however, appears to be more stringent in the 
power given the administrative authorities to detain unsafe British 
ships. Section 459 of ‘the merchant shippiig act of 1894 provides 
that “The Board of Trade, if they have reason to believe, on com- 
plaint or otherwise, that a British ship is unsafe, may order the ship 








1 Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway, Russia, 
Spain. Sweden, and the Caited States. rant 
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to be provisionally detaincd-as an unsafe ship for the purpose of 
being surveyed,” whereas the corresponding American statute, 
swhich is found in section 4556 of the Revised Statutes, as amen¢ od 
by section 7 of the law of December 21, 1898 }frovides that investiga- 
tions as to the unsafe cohdition of American ships in domestic ports 
shall be instituted ofdy upon complaint by the first and second ollicers 
or a majority of the crew. : 

Tt will be noted that under the British statute the manner of* 
making the complaint is not restricted as in the American law. 

‘As to unseaworthy foreign ships that have taken on board all 
or any part of their cargo at a port in the United Kingdom, section 
462 of the merchart shippigg’act of 1894 provides that they may be 
detained in the same manher as unsafe British ships, except that 
proper notice of the detention must be duly communicated to the 
nearest consular officer of the country to which the ship belongs. 

Seetions 459 and 402 of Ute act of 1804 were extended by the act of 
August 6, 1897, which provides that undermanning shall be regarded 
as contributing to unscaworthiness of a vessel and therefore us ciuse 
for detention. 

The merchant shipping act of 1906, part 1, section 2, also strength- 
ened the force of section 462 of the act of 1894 by making this 
provision apply to foreign ships as well as to British vessels whethor 
they take on ‘cargo or not and by making it apply to ships that 
are unsafe because of defective condition of hull, equipment, or 
machinery. 

The later act, i¢ should be noted, is a result of the investigation of 
the select committee on the application of statwtory requirements to 
forcign ships. At the heasings of this committee, which were held 
in 1904, a number of British shipowners complained that heavier bur- 
dens were plied by British laws upon British shipping than upon 
foreign shipping. For example, one shipowner testi ied as follows: ! 











In my experience a great many sailing vessels have when British-owned been 
stopped as wiseaworthy, for both expeusive aud extensive repairs to hull, spars, and. 
gear which have had to be carried out, whereas foreign vessels inferior in many re- 
spocts have been allowed to sail from British ports unchallenged, thereby allowing the 

ign owner with a much less capital outlay and a much less revenue expenditure to 














forei 
compete with British ships. 

Water-tight. compartments.—The merchant shipping acts of Great 
Britain contain no provision as to the number, location, and character 
of construction of water-tight bulkheads. The Board of Trade, how- 
ever, has issued instructions on this subject, which are c mtained in 
sections 50, 51, and 52 of its instructions as to the survey of passenger 
steamships. These regulations, it will be noted, apply only to steam- 
ships carrying passengers, there being none with respect to vessels 
which do not carry passengers. The rules regarding the subdivision of 
passenger steamers args follows: - ae 

50. Collision bulkheads, water-tight compartment round stern tube, Gnd other bulk- 
heads.—An efficient and water-tight engine-room and stokehold bulkhead, as well 
as a collision water-tight bulkhead, and an after water-tight compartment to inclose 
the stern tube of each screw shait, should be fitted in all seagoing steamers, bota old 


and new, and in the absence of any of these the case must be specially referred to the 
Board of Trade before a declaration is given. As regards other bulkheads, a complete 
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subdivision of the ship is of great importance. ‘The surveyors can not at present 
cequire any particular arrangement of bulkheads to de adopted, but in the event of an 

~ - arrangement being proposed which would, in the surveyor’s opinion, rénder the vessel 
insuffi@ent for the intended service, having regard to the number of persons carried, 
full har teulee should be submitted to the Board for instructions before a declaration 
18 Issued. “a 7 

The distance of the collision bulkhead from the after side of the stem measured at 
the level of the lower deck should not be less at any part than one-twentieth of the 
vessel’s length measured from the after part’ of the stem to the fore part oi the stern- 
post, on the range of the upper deck beams, in one, two, and three decked and spar- 
decked vessels, but on the range of the main-deck beams in awning-decked vessels. 

The collision bulkhead should not have any opening in it, nor should it be fitted 
with any valves or cocks for draining the compartment in front of it. Pipes should not 
be carried through it without the special permission of the Board of Trade. 

In all seagoing steamers coming under survey for passenger certificate for the first 
time the following requirements regarding the height of the bulkheads should be 
complied with. 

The collision bulkhead is ifi all cases to extend to the upper deck. If an iron or 
steel water-tight deck or flat is fitted below the upper deck at the after end of the 
vessel and forms the top of the after water-tight compartment, the aftermost bulkhead 
may terminate at the said water-tight deck or flat, but if no such water-tight deck or 
flat’ is fitted, the aftermost buikhead should extend to the upper deck. 

‘When the load-line disk of the vessel is placed at least as low as is required by Table 
© of the freeboard Tables for anwning-deck vessels, the remaining bulkheads may ter- 
tminate at the deck next below the upper deck, but when the disk of vessels other 
than those of the awning-deck type is placed higher than required by Table C all the 
bulkheads should extend water-tight to the upper deck. In interpreting the above 
rule, in the case of vessels of the shelter-deck type, the deck next below the shelter-deck 
may be regarded as the upper deck, and accordingly the collision bulkhead, as well 
as the other bulkheads, may terminate at the deck next below the shelter deck, pro- 
vided the surveyor is satisfied that the deck in question would not, owing to a det. 
ciency of sheor or for any other reason, be brought dangerously near the water surface 
in the event of the collisiory compartment being holed. “ When, however, the surveyor 
is in any doubt as to the vessel being able to steam at sea with the collision compart- 
ment holed, full particulars should be submitted to che Board of Trade before a decla- 
ration is isswed. 

The above regulations regarding the height of the bulkheads and the position of 
the collision bulkhead are intended to apply only te passenger steamships coming 
under survey hereafter for the first time. 

In the case of vessels plying within smooth water or partially smooth water limits, 
while it is desirable that the, above requirements as to scagoing steamers should be 
complied with, the arrangement of bulkheads may be modified to meet the case of 
vessels of small size, or carrying only a smal{ number of passengers. In aij new iron 
or steel passenger steamers, however, with the exception stated below, an efficient 
collision bulkhead at least should be provided, and declarations should not be issued. 
for vessels not so fitted without special instructions from the Bgard of Yrade. 

Steam launches irtended exclusively for plying on very narrow waters will not 
be required to comply with the above regulation, hut the intended limits should 
be notified for the Board’s approval at an early stage of construction. 

51. Screw tunnels and alternative arrangemenis —In all seagoing screw passenger ves- 
sels there sho:;ld ve fitted in front of each stern-tube stufling-box bulkhead either a 
complete water-tight tunnel extending from the stuffing-oox bulkhead to the after 
engine-room bulkhead, or a water-tight compartment immediately before the stuffing- 
box bulkhead, and extending forward of this not Jess than twelve times the diameter 
of the propeller shaft. In either case the tunnel or water-tight compartment should 
be substantiqlly constructed with a stuffing box around the shaft at the bounding 
bulkhead through which it passes. The tunnel or compsrtment should be capable 
of confining the water which might enter the vessel in the event of any part of the 

- aftermost stuffing-box bulkhead or its fittings giving way. The height and width of 
the water-tight tunnel or compartment should be amply sufficient at every part to 
permit all work which may become necessary to the shaft couplings, bearings, etc., 
to be performed. 

If there is an opening through the engine-room bulkhead, or the bulkhead forming 
the forward boundary of the water-tight compartment a properly censtructed water- 
tight door, capable of being expeditiously opened and closed from a point well above 
ae, he ec Ra Vaca tanh tee thc. oni Abe aheanla be fitted te.tt: 10 He such 
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and perfectly secure water-tight trunkway, extending to the upper deck, so that the 
interior ‘of the water-tight tunnel or compartment may be at all times accessible. 

‘The water-tight tunnels, compartments, and trunkways are in all cases of iron or 
steel vessels to be constructed of wrought iron or steel. 7 

_+ «lf there are manholes or openings in the floor of the tunnel care should be taken 
that all are sufficiently fitted with covers or doors so arranged that they can easily 
and rapidly be made water-tight. Cocks or valves and pipes should be fitted to let 
the water off-the floor of the tunnel or,compartment, and should be made to open 
or shut from a point well above the deep load line. . 

Declarations may be granted for vessets requiring only partially smooth and smooth, 
water certificates without water-tight tunnels. ' ; . 

52. Water-tight doors in bulkheads—When inspecting steamships, for which pas- 
senger certificates are required, the surveyors should be careful to examine the water- 
tight doors, especially those in the stokehold bulkheads and coal bunkers, The 
surveyors are not expected to ingist on any particular Mescription of door being 
fitted, nor to raise obyections so Jong as they are satisfied that the arrangements pro- 
vided are such as comply witl! the usual requirements for the service intended, 
at the same time suitably placed vertical doors, which can be opened and closed 
efficiently and expeditiously, would seem to be those on which most reliance can 
be placed, more particularly for closing the communiration with coal bunkers. 

Ltis desirable that the closing edges of doors should he beveled. : 

‘All doors on bulkheads required by the regulations to be water-tight should be 
capable of being worked from a point weil above the deep-load line, preferably the 
upper deck. A : ene a 

Tf the surveyor is of opinion that there is danger of persons being injured while 
passing through a doorway in a bulkhead, owing to the door being ef a quick-closin, 
type, or for any other reason, a report of all the circumstances shoyld be forwarded 
to the Board before a declaration is issued. 

Tt, will be noted that the above rules, which were issued in 1913, 
are retroactive in their operation and that they apply to ‘‘all sea- 
going steamers both old and new.’ 

Section 50 provides for three bulkheads, one for the engine room 
and stokehold, a collision bulkhead, and one to inclose the stern tube 
of cach serew ship. Bulklsads must be ‘‘efficient.” and ‘‘water-tight.”’ 
With ee to additional bulkheads, this section merely states that 
‘a complete subdivision of the ship is of great importance.” As to 
arrangement of bulkheads, section 50 provides that surveyors can not 
“at present” require any particular arrangement, but they shall report 
to the Board of ‘Trade any proposed. arrangement of bulkheads that 
would in their opinion be insufficient. 

The rules provide in detail for the location and height of the col- 
lision bulkhead, but these, it witl be noted, are intended to apply 
only to passenger steamships coming under survey for the first time. 

Another point that should be specially noted is that the requirements 
are less strict with regard to vessels *‘plying witbin smooth water or 

artially smooth water limits? Apparently, at the option of the 

Board of Trade, such vessels need not have more tltang an eflicient 

collision bulkhead, and, if they have more than one bulkhead, the 
arrangement of the same may be modified to meet the require- 
ments of vessels of small size or those that carry only a small number 

of passengers. . 

Water-tight bulklreads have for nearly 30 years been the subject 
of thorough investigation by various special parhamentary commis- 
sions. As early as 1887 a select committee appointed to inquire into’ 
the existing laws and_regulations regarding boats and their life- 
saving appliances on British merchant ships reported that “the 
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‘important for saving 
efficiency of life-saving appliances largciy.depends.’? 

A committee appointed to advise the Board of Trade in the making 
of rules as to life-saving equipment required under the life-savin 
appliances act of 1888, recommended that the number of boats ant 
life rafts required in ‘‘foreign-goihg passcriger and emigrant steamers 
which were divided into ctficient water-tight compartmeénts so that, 
with any two of the compartments in free communication with the 
‘sea, the ship would remain afloat in moderate weather, * * * 
need be only one-half the capacity of those required on ships not so 


g life at sea and a thing upon which the full 





subdivided.” * 

In 1890 a committee on spacing and construction of water-tight 
bulkheads was appointed. ‘This committee made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, and its report has been the basis of practically 
all of the subsequent regulations on bulkheads. This report. was 
adopted by the Board of Trade also for the purpose of the rules for 
life-saving appliances then in force, and the coveession allowed by 
these rules to theeefliciently subdivided vessels could be obtained 
only by compliance with the recommendations of the report. The 
number of applications for this concession was small, but the report 
exercised a btneficial influence on subdivision generally. 

This subject of bulkheads was made a matter of investigation also 
in 1912, hen a departmental committee on bulkheads and water- 
tight compartments was appointed by the Board of ‘frade to advise: 
(1), As to what, in their opinion, would constitute efficient subdi- 
vision with regard to cach of the classes of vessels included in the 
rules for life-saving applianees made by the Board of ‘Trade under 
section 427 of the Picea shipping act of 1894, baving due regard 
to the nature of the service in velich they are respectively engaged; 
(2) whether independently of the foregomg the committee desire 
to make any recommendation, with respect to the subdivision of 
vessels already built, or of new vessels, which would, in their opinion, 
contribute to the safety of life at sea. 

This committee made an exhaustive investigation of the subject, 
employing a competent technical staff, and making numerous prac- 
tical demonstrations and tests of various ideas. The report of this 
committee is technical, as might be expected from the nature of the 
subject. An excellent summary of its findings is to be found in 
Appendix 8 of volume 1 of the first report of the committee, made 
in 1914, 

The results of these investigations were submitted to the inter- 
national Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, which met in London 
from November 12, 1913, to January 20, 1914. The system pro- 
posed by the committee was considered by the conference along 
with the German tem and the proposed French system. It 
appears thet the system adopted in this conference and made a part 
of the international convention is a mixture of the German system, 
the proposed French system, and the proposed British system. It 
might be added that the final determination as to subdivision em- 
poled many of the ideas submitted by the American delegation, 
one of whose number was chairman of the conference committee on 
subdivision. ® 
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: 2. Home-trade ships—Continued . 


A, Steamships—Continued, 
(1) Carrying passengers—Continued. 
‘d) In partially smooth water (ciass 7). 
é) In sr.coth water in estuaries and lakes (class 8). 
(f). In smooth water,on rivers and vanals (class 9). g 
(9) o steam yecvelice (also motor boats) for short distances at sea 
class 10). 
(2) Not carrying passengers but operating within home-trade limits (class 2), 
(3) Steam fish carriers, tugs, steam lighters, dredges, steam hoppers, 
hulks, and barges. 
(a) Which proceed to sea (class 11). 
(6) Which do not proceed to sea (class 11). 
B. Sailing ships—- 
(1) Carrying passengers anywhere within home-trade limits (class 3). 
(2) Not jcarrying passengers but operating within home-trade limits 
(class 4). 


With regard to the types, size, character of construction, material, 
external buoyaney, minimum frecboard, equipment and stowage of life- 
boats and pontoon life rafts, and the number of davits, ete., the pro- — 
posed Board of Trade rules like the corresponding provisions of sec- 
tion 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, of the United States, are practi- 
cally a verbatim reproduction of Articles XXVII to XLVI of the 
Loudon Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. 

Tn one important respect, however, the proposed Board of Trade rules 
fall short of the standards set by the London convention, since they 
do not require lifeboats and life rafts to be under the charge of 
licensed cfficers or able seamen and manned by members of the crew 
who hold certificates as skilled lifeboat men. 

Novertheless, « merchant shipping advisory committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade to investigate “fhe statutory regulations as 
to the boats and life-saving appliances and other means of insuring 
safety of life at sea,” in its report filed in 1912, made the following 
statement? 


‘he question of the manning of boats has been very carefully considered, and the 
following alternative resolutions were proposed: 

1. That no passenger vessel trading outside of home-trade limits should be consid- 
ered efficiently manned unless it carries at least three eflicient boat hands (of whom 
two shall be able seamen) for each boat carried. 

2, That the effective manning oi all tuc boats carried on passenger and emigrant 
vessels can be only secured by the training and organizing of the crew as a whole. 
Tf the crew as a whole be so trained and organized, the boats can be effectively 
manned if there are two oflicient boat hands carried ior each of the boats carried under 
the davits or immediately able for attachment to the davits. Facilities should 
be given to enable all hands to prove their competency as eflic ient boat hands. 

On a divisipn the second resolution was approved by 2 majority, a minority of the 
members of the cornmittee being in favor of the first resolution. 

Special consideration has been given to the case of vessels employing lascars, and, in 
connection with this question, we have had before us the recommendations as to the 
manning of boats made by the court of inquiry into the loss of the Oceana. The fol- 
lowing alternative resolutions were proposed: 

1. That lascars, if efficient boat hands, may be accepted as equal to white boat 
hands, but it is necessary that there be provided for each boat, In addition to two 
eflicient lascar boat hands, one officer or one petty oilicer able to communicate orders 
to the la: 








































_ 2 No nger vessel carrying lascars shall be deemed efficiently manned unless 
it carries two efficient white boat hands for each boat. 
The first resolution was adopted by a majority of the committee. 





_1 Report of Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee on Statutory Regulations as to Boats and Life-sav- 
ing Appliances (1912), p. 14. - 
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This committee was composed chiefly of prominent shipowners ‘ 


and madé an exhaustive investigation of statistics on casualties at 
sea and the causes of wrecks, as determined by courts of inquiry, 
af well as of other technical matters. In an examination of the ques- 

+ tion as to “how far the existing (1912) rules provide boat accormmo- 
dation for all persons on board,” the committee found the following 
conditions: * 

The great majority, if not all, the 2,160 vessels under 50 tons and all the 6,450 
cargo vessels engaged in the home and foreign trades carry boat accoramodation 
sufficient for all on board, and, in the case of steamships, such boat accommodation, 

+ gust be carried on each side of the vessel. The 4,191 fishing vessels, so far as they are 
capable of carrying boats, also provide for all on board. i 


* 

The question of the aufficiency of the ‘boat accommodation therefore arises princi- 
pally, if not entirely, in relation to™he 1,587 steamships holding passenger certificates. 
Ot these vessels, 417 are employed in smooth or partially smooth water only. 

With the view of ascertaining how iar, under the existing life-saving appliances 
rules, foreign-going passenger steamers do, in fact, carry a sufficient number of 
boats under davits to provide for i) persons certified for in the passenger certificate, 
a return has been obtained giving particulars as to boats carried under davits on all 
foreign-going passenger steamers holding certificates on 25th April, 1912. : 

This return shows that the boat scale contained in the table appended to the tife- 
saving appliances rules was suflicient to provide for all persons in the case of 343 out 
of the 521 vessels in the list. 

The Board of Trade rules now in operation provide in genora) that 
steamers licensed to carry passengers the foreign trade or anywhere 
within the home-trade limits, including in most cases those operating on 
short specified passages along the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
cte., must carry a minum number of davits and a minimum num 
ber of open lifeboats of class 1 that have a specified minimum cubic 
capacity according to the registered length of the vessel? 

The provisions of the pfoposed Board of Trade. rules regarding 
minimum number of davits and of lifeboats, etc., with specified lengths 
of ships, are identical with the corresponding provisions of Article 
XL of the London convention and of section {4 of tho act of March 
4, 1915, of the United States. 

‘Tho fundamental principle of these rules nay be said to be that 
at no moment of ifs voyage may & vessel have on board a total 
number of persons greater than that for whom accommodation is 
provided in the lifeboats and the pentoon life rafts on board. Never- 
tholess Utere is more or less variation in the requirgments for cach 
of the 16 groups of vessels affected by the rules, as might be expected 
from the detailed character of these groupings. 

General rule No. 16 of the present rules and General Rule No. 20 
of the proposed rules provide that the Board of Trade ma¥ ip certain 
specified instances direct that one or more sets of dayits may be dis- 
pensed with upon such conditions as may be deemed best, if the board 
considers it impracticable or unreasonable to require the number of 
davits, lifeboats, rafts, ctc., stipulated in the rules. 4 

. 











GERMANY. 


Seaworthiness——The principal requirements as to scaworthiness of 
German vessels are to be found in the aceident-prevention rules of the 
Seo-Berufsgengssenschatt for steamers and for sailing vessels. Section 












1 Report of Me ping Advisory Cémmittec on Statutory Regulations as to Boats and Tife- 


> 
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1 of article 1 in each set of rules provides as follows: “Every ship 
must be in seaworthy condition and properly fitted out and equipped, 
manned, and provisioned, when 1t leaves port. The necessary 
papers regarding the ship, its character and cargo, must be on board 
the vessel. All equipment forloading and unloading must be in fit 
condition for use and the loading. must be properly performed i in an 
orderly manner according to the usages of the trade. ‘The ships 
must not be overloaded. Ships without cargo or with inswficient 
cargo must be provided with the necessary ballast.” 

These rules also contain numerous provisions with regard to 
material, manner ,of construction, arrangement, ete., of anchors, 
chains, masts, tackles, character and arrangement of cargo, ote. 

Many of these regulations correspond: closely io those formulated 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of the United States, but 
on the whole they appear to be more detailed and exacting. It 
should be particularly noted, however, that the German rules have 
been formukauted by the shipowners who are the parties most inter-.’ 
ested in their enforcement. 

In referring y the German regulations as to seaworthiness, Sir 
William Ward, British consul general at Hamburg, testified before 
a parliamentary commission in 1904 as follows: 

There js in the German seamen’s law a similar clause as in our own merchant ship- 
ping law, that a certain nuniber of the ¢ have a right to complain and bring before 
a imavisirate the question as to whether ox not the ship is unseaworthy, but the law 
which affects both foreign and German ships this includes Britishi is really a local 
law: -that is, a polic avhich gives the police the right, under certain paragraphs 
of the general admini i ne an order stepping any ship which 
has becn proved to thei to be unseaworthy, they themselves having the point to 
decide whether she is is unseaworthy or not. It is, then, the only law ‘which, similar 
to ours, gives the authorities the right to stop an unseaworthy vessel. 

Water-tight compartments.—Seetion 4 of the rulos for steamships 
makes the following requirements respecting water-tight conpart- 
ments: 

All steamships the keel of which shall be laid after January 1, 1910, 
shall be equipped witli water-tight compartments, as follows: 

(1) A water-tight comp: artment known as collision bulkhead ex- 
tending from the keel to the highest deck running the length of the 
vessel. The collision bulkhead must bo so placed that its distance 
from the stem et the load line shall measure not less than one-twen- 
tieth of the length of the ship between posts. No openings are 
permitted in this bulkhead above the double bottom. 

(2) A water-tight bulkhead at cach end of the engine room and 
stokchold. This must extend to the main deck, or, if “the main deck 
lies below the load line, to the next. higher deck. 

(3) In the case of screw steamers, a water-tight bulkhead known as 
the stufling-box bulkhead, which is to be placed in the afterpeak and 
shall extend up to the main deck or to a platform located above the 

. load waterdine and firmly attached to the outer hull. 

Section 5 provides that passenger steamers engaged in Atlantic or 
long voyages must comply with the rules concerning water-tight 
compartments for passenger steamers in non- European voyages 
laid down in supplement 1 issued in 1907. These rules also apply to 
all passenger steamers engaged on long coasting trips if their length 
exceeds 90 meters (295 feet) rand if built prior to. January 1, 1910. 
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If there are doors or other openings for bringing in cargo 


48 


below the ~ 


deep water linc, they are to be élosed before the departure of'tho ship 


‘and to be kept closed throughout the voyage. A notatio 


n is to be 


made in the log as to whether or not these doors were closed before 
.the departure of the ship. » If there is a water-tight door in the com- 
pee betayeen the, boiler*room and the cargo hold, the same is to 


¢ closed as far as possible in foggy weather. 


The rules regarding water-tight compartments for sailing vessels 


other than those engaged in small coasting trips provide 


hat there 


shall bo. water-tight compartments on all small sailing vessels the 
‘keels of which are laid after January 1, 1910. These rules provide 


for only one water-tight compartment, a collisio? bulkhe 


ad, which 


is to be placed at & sufficiet distance back from the bow and to 


extend up to the highest deck running the entire length o 
This bulkhead, moreover, 
pow measured along the load Jine shall be not less than one 
‘of the length of the ship between the posts. No openings 
permitted in the bulkhead above the double bottom of t 
This section also provides that barges or other boats 
ordinarily towed must have a bulkhead in the stern in addi 
collision bulkhead. 














the ship. 


s to be so placed that its distance from the 


ventieth 
are to be 
ie hull. 

which are 
ion to the 





The minimum number of bulkheads required under the fules of the 


Seo-Borufsgenossense 
required in the British I 
Statutes of the United Statos. It will be observed further 






aft, it will be observed, is the same as that 
sh Board of Trade rules and in the Revised 


that these 


rules cover only the minimum requirements. ‘The detailed require- 


ments of the German rues are not at hand, but it is under: 





stood that 


they vary in general with the size of the ship and are quite as 


drastic as our own, On thi? point also, it may be well to 
testimony of Sir William Ward, who said that “‘the erection 





quote the 
v of a very 


large nunber of bulkheads is required by these rules, and the German 
opinion is that the number is greater than required of our (British) 
passenger ships. I am not in a position to say entirely how many 


that i 
it 1s so. 
Life-saving equipment—The maritime laws 





but Tam assured by a number of German technical 


yy 






of German 





mon that 


y contain 


no reference to life-saving equipment on vessels under the German 
flag other than emigrant ships. It appears that the only other rules 
on the subject are those formulated by the Sco-Berufsgenossenschaft 


and is 





ued as a supplement to the accident-prevention rules of tho 


association? These rules, it might here be noted, are very similar 
to those relating to emigrant ships which are contained i@ sections 
35 to 52 of an imperial decree of March 14, 1898, interpreting the 


emigration act of June 9, 1897. 
The See-Berufsgenossenschaft is a cooperative associatio: 


n of ship- 


owners, which is required under the impcrial insurancet laws of 
Germany for the purpSse of insuring its fnembers agginst .acci- 
dent. As Sir William Ward, who was then British consul general 


at Hamburg, testified in 1904 before a British parliamen 
m, the life-saving rules formulated by this associa, 





tary com- 
tion have 


been issued to ‘‘guard their own interests, in order to prevent the 





2 : 5 é ~ 
} Roport of Committee on Application of Statutory Requirements to Foreign Ships, 19038 p. 67. 
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number of accidents in paying for pensions and injuries received; 
so that they have done everything possible as re; ards the equipment 
and fitting out of vessels, both steamers and sailing ships, as would 
be done by any commercial’undertaking, to guard their own inter- 
ests; and these laws have been afterward sanctioned by the German 
Government.” * 

The life-saving regulations of the See-Berufsgenossenschaft are 
contained in supplements to the two principal sets of rules for acci- 
dent prevention, onc relating only to steamers and the other to 
sailing vessels engaged in other than short coasting trips. The 
supplements are designated, respectively, as Supplement V and 
Supplement LV, and both were issued in 1909. 

The rules regarding life-saving equipracnt for steamships distinguish 






five classes of vessels as follows: (1) Steamers making Atlantic or long 
voyages, (a) with more than 10 passengers on board, (6) with no pas- 


sengers or less than 10; (2) steamers making long coasting trips, (a) 
with more than 10 passengers on board, (6) with no passengers or less 
than 10; and (3) steamers making short coasting trips and those oper- 
ating in bays and sounds. 

Stcamers making Atlantic or long voyages and carrying more 
than 10 passengers must be provided with a specified minimum 
number of lifeboats having a specified minimum éapacity that varies 
with the gross capacity of the vessel, as shown in the following table: 





rs ; 
ini , Total * ‘ | Total 
Minimum } i Minimum i 
Gross register tonnage. number | minimum Gross register tonnage. | number 4 mini, 
af boats. “pacity of Ooats, CHR ity © 

i oats. "boats. 





i Cubic feet. 
gf 


Cubic fert. 
2 3,507 





20. 
saat 
2a 
o 


S 


707 to 813. > 
813 to O19 


0,601 to HyIBh id i 
!IRI3L to 1) 661, : 14, 
11,661 t9 14 
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The rules provide that a smaller number of boats than specified in 
the above table may be permitted if the total boat capacity is equiva- 
lent to 0.285 cubic meter (10.1 cubic feet) for every adult person on 
board. 7 


eign Ships, 1904, p. 68. 





L pannrt of Commiltee on Application of ktatutory Requirements to Fi 
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In regard to the number of davits, it is provided that, within the 
limits prescribed in the above table, there must be as many davits as 
the construction of the ship will permit. If, however, the required 
nutnber of davits can not be placed on the vessel, other equipmente 
ynust bo provided which wit permit of an easy launching of the boats, 

The boats prescribed in the above table must be placed as far as 
possible urder davits or any other appliances that will swing them 
out, while tho other boats must be near at hand so that they may be 
placed quickly under the davits. In this connection the technical 
supervising officials of the Government are instructed to make more 
‘detailed regulations, while the directors of the Sce-Berufsgenossen- 
schaft are directed tg call attention to any deficiencies therem. 

‘At least one-half tho capactt, of life-saving equipment specified in 
pH above. table must consist 0 lifeboats of classes 1 and 2, described 
below. 

Hf the »umber of boats preseribed in the above table does not afford 
‘sufficient space for all persons on board the vessel, including both 
crew and pee it is provided that so far as the deck a per- 
mits, in ships of less than 14,000 cubic meters (about 5,000 register 
tons), auxiliary equipment shall be provided in the form of collapsible 
boats, life rafts, buoyant deck seats, or other similar equipment with 
a capacity equal to at least one-half of the prescribed regulation life- 
boat equipment and in ships with a capacity of 14,000 to 28,000 cubic 

_ meters (approximately 5,000 to 10,000 register tons), two-thirds, while 

in ships of more than 28.000 cubic meters (about 10,000 register tons) 
the auxiliary boat capacity must be at least as great as that prescribed 
in the above table for regulation lifeboats. ‘ 

Ships equipped as to the pumber, strength, and division of bulk- 
heads im conformity with the requirements of the Sec-Berufsgenos- 
senschaft for passenger steamers in the Atlantic and long voyage 
traffic necd provide only one-half the prescribed auxiliary boat 
equipment. 

Stoamers making Atlantic and long voyages aud carrving no pas- 
sengers or less than 10 passengers arc required to provide sufficient 
lifeboats and davits to accommodate all persons on board and, in 
ee enough life buoys for cack person on board and one life 

ott. : 

Steamers making long coasting trips and carrying, more than 10 
passengers must comply in general with the requirements for steamers 
making Atlantic or long voyages and carrying more than 10 passen- 
goers, with the exception that they need not provide mare phan one- 
halt of the auviliary lifeboat space called for in the requirements for 
the former class of steamers. 

Steamers making long coasting trips and carrying either no pas- 
sengers or less than 10 must provide lifeboats under davits or other 
similar appliances for al persons on board, in addition to 4 Wie buoys 
(one a lighted buoy) and a life belt for cach person on board. 

Section. 6 of the regulations for ae provides for seven 
classes of lifeboats as follows: 

1, Boats sharply built fore and aft of wood or metal. If built of wood they are to 
be provided wit water-tight air cases the total volume of which shall be at least equal 


Oe ee oth the cubic capacity of the boat or with other buoyant appliances oj equal 
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from the bow to the stern. The buoyancy of metal boats ot this CMss must 
than that required jor 2 wooden boat ef the same cubic capacity, 

2. The same class of boats as specified in s l with the exception that at least 
one-hal! of the buoyancy may be external, 

3. Boats of wood or metal which, if of wood, must be provided with water 
he total volume of whi he equal to at Yeast 5 per cent of the culy 
ity of the boat, or with appliances giving equal buoyancy, at it if of which 
js external. ‘The provisions regarding ufetal boats ef this class 
metal boats of ehiss 1, 

Ordinary boats of wood or metal, 
e boats. 


be not 













ight air 











= 








5. Semico 
§. Collapsible s 
7. Boats of spceial construction, 





ats 


Boats of classes 5, 6, and 7 can be used only with the permission 
of the Sce-Berufsgenossenschaft. 2 . 

Boats of classes 1 and 2 are, strictly speaking, regarded as lifeboats. 
Collapsible boats are regarded only as auxiliary equipment. All 
boats must have when fully loaded a sufficient freeboard. 

Various provisions regarding the manner in which the cubic’ 
capacity of boats shall be determined are contained in these regula- 
tions and it is provided that in boats of class 1 there shall be 0.285 
cubie meter (10.1 cubic fect) of space for each adult person and in 
the case of all other boats, 0.23 cubic meter (8.1 cubic feot). 

The total cubic capacity of lifeboats may not be less than 8 cubic 
meters (105.9 cubic feet) except on ships engaged in short coasting 


_ voyages and those operating in bays and sounds, in which cases a 


boat of not less than 2 cubic meters (70.6 cubic feet) is acceptable. 
Smaller boats can be used only with the special consent of the direc- 
tors of the Sec-Berufsgenossenschaft. 

Numerous provisions regarding davits, blocks, runners, tackle, air 
tanks, ctc., are also contained in the rules. The equipment to be 
carried in lifeboats is also provided for in detail. In all these par- 
ticulars the rules of the Sce-Berufsgenossenschaft are similar to the 
eimai of section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, of the United 

tates. 

The rules of the Sve-Berufsgenossenschaft in regard to the life- 
saving equipment for sailing vessels are quite as detailed as those for 
steamships. These rules also make a distinction between vessels 
carrying more than 10 passengers and those which carry no passen- 

ers or less than 10. They distinguish also between boats making 
‘Atlantic and long voyages and those making long coasting trips. 

The general requirement is that all sailing vessels shall carry life~ 
boats for all.persons on board in addition to an adequate number, 
specified in cach case, of life buoys and life preservers. It is required 
ascent that so far as possible the specified number of boats shall 

oe carried under davits or under similar launching appliances. 

The rules for sailing vessels provide for four lasses of boats 
Nine correspond to the first four classes named above for steam- 
ships. 

With respect to measurement capacity, stowage, davits, runners, 
blocks, tackle, air tanks, equipment of lifeboats, etc., these rules 
resemble closely the corresponding rules for lifeboats carried on 
steamships. 
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in detail in sections 35 to 52 of an imperial decree of March 14, 1898,1" * 
interpreting the emigration act of June 9, 1897, and that these are 
“quite similar to those of the See-Berufsgenossenschaft. .It is proba- 
hle that the latter rules were modeled upon the former. LL 

‘An important difference between the two sets of rules should be 
noted. ‘Those relating to emigrant’ships provide that where the 
plinimum:number and capacity of lifeboats prescribed in the table 
on page 44 arc insufficient to accommodate mlbcerons on board such 
ship, auxiliary equipment in the form of collapsible boats, floating ° 
deck seats, ete., aan be provided to the extent of one-fourth (instead 

‘of one-half) of the prescribed lifeboat capacity in the case of boats 
of less than 14,000 cubic meters (about 5,000 register tons), three- 
cighths (instead of *two-thirds) for vessels of 14,000 to 28,000 cubic 
meters (5,000 to 10,000 register tons), and up to one-half (instead of 
100 per cent) in the case of vessels of more than 28,000 cubic meters 
(10,000 register tons). _ 

‘An important provision of the rules for life-saving equipment on 
emigrant git is contained in paragraph 49 of*the decree of March 
14, 189%. This paragraph provides that for every collapsible boat 
there shall be at least two adult persons in the ship's erew who are 
skilled in handling an oar; for cach ordinary rigid boat, at least 
three; and for every lifeboat, at least four. Paragraplt 50 of this 
decrce provides that all persons in the crew are to be examined at 
every opportunity that offers, in the handling of boats and the use 

of oars and the number, character, time, and place of these exami- 

nations are to be entered in the ship’s log. 


vm 





NORWAY. * 
a 


Scaworthiness.—-Any ship that is deemed unseaworthy and unfit for 
the voyage for which it is intended may be temporarily detained in 
any Norwegian port by the ship control im pursuance of the law giving 
the control its authority. In such cases, the owner or master may 
pply to the local maritime court within 48 hours after the informa- 
tion ‘has been served on the master and request the court’s decision 
in the case. If, in such cases, the court decides that there were 
no reasonable or assignable ground’ for the teraporary detention of 
ne ship, the owner is entitled to compensation from the State for 
expenses and losses occasioned by the detention. 2, on the other 
hand, it appears that at the time the ship is detained it is in such a 
defective condition that the court pronounces it unséaworthy, the 
owner is liable to refund to the State all expenses intursed by the 
survey and detention.’ 

Water-tight. compartments. Tho law concerning the public super- 
vision of the seaworthiness of ships, dated June 9, 1903, and amonded 
September 18, 1909, states that “the King shall determing whether, 
anid to what extent, passenger steamers shalb be provided with water- 
tight bulkheads.” * This luw further provides as follows: 

Special Togulations as to the construction and building of passenger ships, their 
outfit, equipment, and trade, and as to the ship control therewith, shall be given by 


E 





fas 








1 Rokanntmachune, vetretiend Vorsthriften ber Auswandererschifie. 
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~ the Kinz, or by whomever he may authorize. In pursuance of these regulaticns the 
ship control shall ascertain: f 4 
1. Whether the hull and appurtenances of the ship are in a sound and satisfactory 
condition for the intended trade. : 
* 2. Whether its engines. boilers. and pipe connections are properly made, fitted, 
and kept in repairs, provided with the necessary coptrolling and safety appliances, 


and in full working order, and whether the engines are sufficiently strong and of 
substantial character, 7 . - : 

3. Whether boats, life-saving appliances, lights, fog and distress signals, compasses 
and instruments, fire-extinguishing appliances. protective arrangements on and 
below decks, and the rest of the equipment are of such a kind and in such a condition 
as required by provisions in force.’ . 

Life-saving equipment.—With specific reference to life-saving 
appliances, it is provided that: ‘ 

Instructions respecting the life-saving appliances with which ships must be pro- 
vided shall be given by the King or by whomever he may thereto authorize. 

Such instructions shall be issued respecting the number, size, equipment, and 
description of boats and life rafts, respecting the number and description of life buoys, 
and stmilar life-saving appliances, and respectirmg the storage and preservation of _ 
life-saving appliances? , 

FRANCE, 


Seaworthiness—The scaworthiness of all vessels raat French 
ports is assured by tho provisions of chapters 1 and 2 of the law of 
April 17, 1907, relative to the security of maritime navigation and 
the regulation of work on board ships, and by the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto in the ministerial decrees of September 20 and 21, 
1908, and May 17, 1909. 

Article 1 of the law of April 17, 1907, requires in general terms that 
no French sailing vessel, steam vessel, or ship driven by other me- 
chanical power, having a gross tonnage-of more than 25 tons and 
used for fishing, commercial, or pleasure purposes shall leave 
any French port without first securing an inspection certificate 
certifying that all parts of the ship are of good construction and in 
good state of preservation, navigability, and operation or unless it 
has a first-class rating by one of the approved classification societics. 
This article provides also for careful inspection of boiler, engines, 
and other machinory of vessels and of their gencral equipment, 
Those inspections are intended tc make certain that no unseaworthy 
ship leaves a French port. 

For further details as to the nature, extent, and frequency of the in- 
spections required under this law, reference is made to the discussion 
of ‘Inspection laws of France,” given on pages 63-66 of this report. 

Water-tiaht .compartments.—The Mera rules relating to water- 
tight compartments are contained in paragraph 19 of the ministerial 
instructions issued May 17, 1909. ‘those rules provide that every 
sailing ship built of steel or iron shall have a water-tight collision 
bulkhead placed fore at a suitable distance from the stem, suitably 
supported and reenforced and containing no evening or vent. 

teamships must be provided with the following water-tight cross 

- bulkheads built of iron or steel suitably supported and remforced: 
(a) A collision bulkhead placed in the bow, at a suitable distance 
from the stem and with no door or opening; (6) one bulkhead in 
front and ono in the rear of the engine room and stokehold; (c) in 
the case of screw steamers, a bulkhead for the stuffin? boxes of the 
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screw, shaft; (d) finally, intermediate bulkheads in any number de- - 
sired, proyided the length of the compartment does not excced 27.5 
‘meters (90.2 feet). Exceptions to the last-named provision are _ 
granted in exceptional cases when the same are justified by the 
character of the cargo which the ship is designed to carry. ‘ 

If there are openings ih-the bulkheads, other than the collision 
bulkhead,, the inspection officer must be assured that they are pro- 
vided with systems for water-tight closing that can be regulated from 
between decks at a point above the load line. 2 

Wooden ships must have water-tight vtompartments, cither of 
. wood or iron, in front and behind the engine room and stokehold. If 
constructed of wood, they must be covered with sheet iron. 

If the engine room is not plated aft, safety requires that there shall 
be, on ships with metallic hulls, a water-tight tunnel closed by a 
water-tight door and extending from the bulkhead surrouriding the 
stuffing box to the compartment behind the engine room. : 

_ Life-saving equipment.—The principal regulations regarding the 
life-saving equipment of French vessels are contained in articles 76 
to 103 of the decree of September 21, 1908, issued under the authority 
of sections 53 and 54 of the law of April 17, 1907. ‘These regulations 
provide in a general way that the number of lifeboats. and life-saving 
apparatus which the ship must carry depends primarily upon whether 
or not the ship is engaged in the transportation of passengers. All 
ships having on board more than 10 persons, not including the captain, 
master, or officers and members of the crew, are regarded as passenger 
ships, even though they may not be continuously engaged in this 
service. (Art. 76.) . f 

Ships are classified, moreover, according to the character of their 
voyages into two groups, avfollows (art. 77): 

1. Ships making voyages ‘‘au long cours” and ships in the coastint trade beyond 
the limits specified in group 2 

2. Ships making voyages: («) In estuaries or in mouths of rivers; (6) in the hays 
and roadsteads, whether they come in direct contact with the open sea or are closed: 
(c) between the coasts of France, Corsica, and Algeria, on the onc hand, and. the islands 
which hie within 30 miles of those coasts, on the other; (d) short excursions on the ocean; 
(e) in the lakes and basins and pools of salt water. , 

The types of boats provided for, under these regulations are as 
follows its 78): 

I. Boats of proper construction, built of wood or metal, having a capacity of at 
least 3 cubic meters (105.9 cubic feet) and with buoyancy secured by one of the 
following provisions: (a) Water-tight air tanks having capacity eqyal to at least one- 
tenth of the cubic capacity of the boat; (6) water-tight tanks or other insubmergible 
appliances with a buoyancy equal to that of boats mentioned under(a) a ‘This buoy- 
ancy is assured in part, at least, by means of air tanks or buoyant appliances placed > 
within the boat, the remaining buoyancy being secured by a ring with buoyant sub- 
stances placed outside the boat. "The volume of the huoyant appliances must be 
more than 25 per cent above that of the air tanks which they replaced. 

II. Boats of preper construction, built of metal or wood, having a capacity of at 
least 3 cubic meters (105.9 cubic feet) and with a buoyancy of less than*half that of 
boats of Type I. The buoy@ncy is assured by the same requirements, the buoyant 
appliances being placed in whole or in, part on the inside or outside of the boat. 

IJ. Boa’s of wood of the proper construction and having a capacity of at least 
3 cubic meters (105.9 cubic feet). - 2 

Passenger ships of the first class noted above, namely, those 
making vovaces ‘‘au lone cours’’ or in the coasting trade, must be 
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* minimum cubic éapacity specified inthe following table, which is 
taken from article 79 of the decree of September 21, 1908: 
























. umber ot| mina number gt | mini 
3 numer o} um number um, 
Gross tonnage. boats under| capacity Grose tonnage. boats under! capacity 
davits. of | s davits. of boats. 
Cubie feet. | Cubie feet, 
~ 2004 to 400 2 283 || 5,500 to 6,000. 10 3,567 
400 to 600. 2 + 424 |; 6,000 to 6,500. 12 3,901 
600 to 800. 3 708 |} 6,500 to 7,000. 12 4) 202 
to 1,000-. 4 883 || 7,000 to 7,500. 12 4,414 
,000 to’1,500. 4 1,201 |: 7/500 to 8/000. 2 43556 
1,500 to 2,000. : 6|° 1, 695 |; 8,080 to 9,000. 4 5,015 
2/000 to 2'500. 6 1,978 |i 9/000.to 10,000. 4 5) 262 
2/600 to 3/000. 6 3,048 || 10,000 to 34,008, u 50474 
3/000 to 3°500 8+ _ 21401 |: 11/000 a0 117 M4 5/827 
3,500 to 4,000 8 2}578 |, 11500 to 13,000. 4 6,357 
4,000 to 4,500. 8 2,790 |i 13,000-to 15,000. 4 6,710 
47500 to 57000. 8 9/806 |] 15,000 and.over. 16 7,063 
87000 to 5,500. 10 3,290 | ; 
ra eee 1 





@ Ships of'a gross tonnage of less than 200 tons ate required to carry 1 boat of Type Y or Type Ii. - 


The regulations stipulate that at least one-half of the lifeboats 
prescribed in the above table must be of Type I and must have in 
the aggregate a capacity at least equal to one-half of the total mini- 
mum capacity specified in the table. The other life-saving boats may 
consist of any of the other types except that there may not be in 
“ case more than two boats of Type III. (Art. 79.) . 

‘or passenger ships of the second class noted above, namely, 
‘vessels other than those making voyages ‘‘au long cours” or in the 
coasting trade, the following requirements prevail: If the vessel is 
of 100 tons gross measurement or more, it shall be provided with at 
least two boats of Types I or II; ships of less than 100 tons are 
required to have at least one boat of cithee of these types. (Art. 80.) 

hips of class 1 or class 2 not engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers must have on board as many boats of the types specified in 
article 78 as is necessary to accommodate all persons on board, but at 
least one-half must be of Types I or II. (Art. 81.) 

The regulations also provide that at least one of the lifeboats must 
:be large enough and equipped with sufficient appliances to permit 

_ its carrying without danger the largest casting anchor. (Art. 82.) 

Numerous requirements relate to the length, material, and condi- 
tion of the air ‘tanks and lifeboats (art. 83), and to the number of , 
persons that can be carried (art. 85). Rules are given for the com- 
fo Naat of the cubic capacity of boats (art. 85). The equipment of 
ifeboats and the manner in which they shall be launched are also. 


regulated in detail (art. 86). 
An important exception is ma 


case of passenger ships of the first class. 

rovides that if the lifeboats prescribed in the above table are insuf- 
ficient for_the accommodation of all 
additional boats of any type or size an 


id 


de to the rules above stated in the 


Article 87 of these rules 


erséns on board the ship, 
life rafts shall be provided 


to the extent of 75 per cent of the required regulatiofi lifeboat 
capacity in the case of ships of 5,000 tons or more and 50 per cent 
in the case of smaller ships. 

It is also provided that there shall not be a greater number of 
additional beats or life rafts required than is necessary to hold or 
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On: passenger boats of the second class there must. be on board,” 
_in addition to the boats previded for in article 80, additiénal boats 
of any type or size or life huoys, whether individual or not, in num- 
bers sufficient, together with the regular bogts required, to ho 
. carry or sustain every person on board the vessel, (Art. 87.) 

The regulations af Sepfember 2f, 1908, contain numerous pro- 
visions regarding the material and method of construction of life 
rafts, lifeboats, and life belts. (Arts. 88-95.) ; 

Vessels having a sufficient number of water-tight compartments to°® 
enable the ship to float when one of the compartments is flooded are 

3 poured to have on board only one-half of the additional boats and 
rafts required under article &7 of the present régulations, but this 
exemption does ndt extendein any caso to life belts, etc. Lifeboat 
drills under the supervision of the Gévernment inspectors must take 
place at least once every three months. At these times the inspector 
may require that the boats,be launched. Article 90 contains other 

> regulations regarding the drills. we 2 

Phe French Government has not yet adopted the London Con- 
vention on Safety of Life at Sea, either in whole or in part. - At the 

eneral convention of the Comité Central des Armateurs do.France, 
held March 12, 1915, the general secretary in his report for the year 

1914 made the following reference to the London convention:! 

The London Conference on Safety of Life at Sea was concluded by the international 
convention of January 20,1914. This organization (le Comité) had assigned the study 
of these rules to a special technical commission with a view to securing its comments 
thereon prior to the introduction of a law ratifying the convention, The work of the 
commission, which had been actively pursued under the direction of M. Groslou, 
Commuting engineer of the Compagnie Générale Transatiantique, was interrupted by 

he war. 
JAPAN. 


The principal laws relating to the construction and equipment: of 
Japanese vessels are contained in the ship-inspection law of April, 
1896, the rules for the building of vessels issued April, 1900, im noti- 
fication No. 16 of the Department of Communications, imperial ordi- 
nanco No. 414 of December, 1900, containing regulations relating, to 
the inspection of foreign vessels, notjfication No. 87 of the Department 
of Communications, issued in December, 1900, and containing detailed 
regulations relating to the enforcement of the ship-inspection law, and 
notification No. 88 of the Department of Communiéations, issued in 
December, 1900, and containing ship-inspection regulations. 

Seaworthiness—The laws and regulations of Japen contain, it,’ 
appears, no reference to the general subject of seaworthin’ss. There 
is not, for example, as in the British laws, any provision for the 
detention of unseaworthy ships. Apparently, the detailed laws and 
regulations regarding inspection of vessels are considered ample on 
this point. : .. 

Water-tight compartitents.—This subject is covered in considerable 
detail in the following provisions of the Rules for the Building of . 
Vessels: 

1. In steamers, water-tight bulkheads shall be fitted at each end of the vessel 
and before and abaft the machinery recom. i 





% 
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The collision bulkhead shall be fitted at not Jess thah one-twentieth of the length 
of the vessel abaft the stem at the lowest deck and be extended to the upper deck, 

Phe engine room bulkheads and aftermost bullchead shall-be extended to the upper 
deck except in awning-decked vessels where they may be stopped at the second deck 
p.ovided that a deep web frame, partial bulkhead, or the equivalent be fitted in the 
Stween-deck over each water-tight bulkhead. mae Pred 3 

2. In steamers 280 feet and above in length, or in steamers in which the fore engine- 
room bulkhead is fitted forty-two one-hundredths of the length of the vessel or 
more abaft the collision bulkhead, an additional bullchead shall be fitted about mid- 
way between, the collision bulkhead and the fore engine-room bulkhead, extending 
to the upper deck; except in awning-decked vessels, where it may be.stopped at the 
second deck, provided that a deep web frame, partial bulkhead, or the equivalent 
be fitted in the ’tween-deck over the bulkhead. 

In steamers of 330 fet and above in length, an additional bulkhead, besides the 
bulkhead last mentioned shall be fitted about ‘midway between the aftermost bulk- 
head and after engine-room bulkhead, extending vo the same height. 

Tn steamers 400 and under 470 feet In length, seven water-tight bulkheads shall be 
fitted; in steamers 470 and under 540 feet in length, eight water-tight bulkheads 
shall be fitted; and in steamers 540 and under 600 fect in length, nine water-tight 
bulkheads shail be fitted. These bulkheads shal? be extended to the height as de- 
scribed above. . 

When a bulkhead is not completed at one pair of frames to its required height per 
rule, the water-tightness of the part between the upper and lower bulkheads shall 
be effected with a ‘‘metal to metal” connection. 

3. In sailing vessels, the collision bulkhead shall he fitted-as is required for steamers, 

4. No limber nor other holes shall be cut in the collision bulkhead, The former 








* shall not be cut in the other water-tight bulkheads also. Sluice valves may be fitted 


in the aitermost bulkhead provided they are arranged so as to be at all times accessible. 

5. The plating of bulkheads shall be of the thickness prescribed in Table 1 (not 
reproduced here), fitted between double angles of the same size as the frame angles 
prescribed in the same table, and shall be connected to the floor plates by a double 
tow of rivets, and to the decks and inner bottom plating of the double bottoms, by 
double angle bars of the same size as the reverse frames prescribed in Table 1. 

6. Bulkheads shall be sstiffencd vertically on one side and horizontally on the 
other, with angle bars of size not less than the freme angles prescribed in Table 1. 
The vertical stiffeners shall not be more than 2 feet 6 inches apart, and to extend 
from the upper part of the bulkheads to the bottom floor plate; and where a double 
bottom is fitted, they shall be connected to the inner bottom plating by bracket 
plates. The horizontal stiffeners shall be fitted below the lowest laid deck not more 
than 4 feet apart. 

The bulkheads forming the ends of ballast tanks shall be fitted with extra strong 
stiffeners. 

‘The vertical stiffencrs fitted to the bulkhead between the upper and second deck 
may be of the size of reversed frame prescribed in Table I, except those to the colli- 
sion bulkheads and aftermost bulkhead. + 

Yn collision bulkheads and other bulkheads of which the greatest breadth is 40 
feet and above, the horizontal stiffeners shail be of bulb angles, 1 inch deeper than 
required in Table 1 Yor bulb angle frames. They shall be attached with brackets to 
the vessel’s side. 

Bulkheads of 36*feet and under 45 fect in breadth shall be additionally stiffened 
by a vertical wehk, extending from the lowest tier of beams to the bottom; those of 
45 feet and under 55 fect in breadth, by two vertical webs; and those of 55 feet and 
under 60 feet in breadth, by three vertical webs. 

7, In vessels of a depth to require second tier of beams, third tier of beams, or hold 
beams, when the bulkheads are not supported on both sides by a laid deck or when 
web frames or deep framings are fitted in licu of the second tier of beams, third tier 
of beams, or ‘hold beams, the buikheads shall be additionally stiffened in way of the 
second tier of beams, third ticr of beams, or hold beamstringer plate or of the side 
stringer midway between the bottom and the lowest laid deck, by a semibox beam 
of the scantlings required by article 1) of Chapter X for such beams. r 

8 Where web frames are fitted in lieu of two tiers of beams, the bulkheads shall! 
be additionally stiffened by two semibox beams of the size required by article 11 of 
Chapter X, each in way of the side stringer. Such bulkheads though under 36 feet 
ened, chell he vertically stiffened by a web at the middle line. 
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10. The water-tightness of the collision bulkhead and aftermost bulkhead shall 
be tested by filling the fore and aft peaks with water to the height of the maximum 
‘load water line and the water-tightness of the other bulkheads shall be tested by a 
108C. bs 
” Life-saving equipment. Article 57 of the Slip Inspection Regu 
tions contained in Notification No.*83 of the Dopartment of Com- 
munications, issued December, 1900, provides that all passenger vos- 
sols, except those operating on smooth-water routes, must carry life- 
boats with proper appliances for getting them readily and safely into 
the water in accordance with the tonnage capacity of the vessel as 
vindicated in the following table: 





















































rate f 
Minimum } Minimum 
number | otal | number - _,;hotal 
Gross tonnage. of boats | BUN | Gross tonnage. of boats | “ninum 
under ‘ity. | under cue. 
i Gavits, — Capacity. | | Gavits, | capacity. 
° : I 
| | Cubic feet. |, | Cubic feet. 
! 2 200 || 3,750 and under 4,000. 8. 27 
2| 250 || 4000 and under 47250 8; 3 300 
2 300 | 4,250 and under 4,5 8 2}, 900 
ay 350 | and, under 4,74 gi 3,000 
2) 400 dand under 5,000. 10, 3, 
3 | 600 . 0 3,400 
3t 700 0. 10 3, 500 
4t 800 and under 5,750 ati) 3, 600 
4 900 and under 6,000. +1 10 3,750 
900 and under 1,000 4 1,000 |: 6,000 and under 6,250... ...! 12 | 4,000 
1,000 and under 1,250. 4 1, 200 |! 6,250 and under 6,500. af 2 4, 100 
1,250 ancl under 1,500. 6 1,500 and under 6,750 Ws 4,200 
1,500 and under 1 6 1,700 12 4,300 
1,750 and under 2, 6 1,800 | 125 4,400 
2000 and under 2; 6: 17 900 12 | 45,500 
2,250 and under 2, 6 2,000 2} 4, 600 
2,500 and under 2, 6 2,050 2) 4,700 
2750 and under 3,000. 6} @ 2 tuo * $000 and under k)500 14; 5,000 
3,000 and under . 8 2,400 . 8,500 snd under 9,000. 14) 5,100 
8,250 and under 3,500 8 2) 4) 9,000 and under 16,000 4) 5, 250 
8) 2/600 10,000 and above... 16 | 5,500 





3,500 and wmnder 3,750. 





At least one-half of the cubic capacity of the boats specified in the 
above table must be in regulation lifeboats in the case of vessels of 
not less than 300 tons gross register. 

If the vessel is equipped with boats sufficient to accommodate the 
prescribed number of passengers and the entire crew, at the rate of 
10 cubic feet per adult, it is not necessary to make up any deficiency 
even if the number or cubic capacity of the boats falls below the mini- 
mum requirements of the above table. * 

In the case of vessels temporarily carrying a great number of fish- 
ermen, emigrants, or laborers within the limits of the grartd coasting 
trade, and in the case, also, of vessels carrying troops the number of 
the crew is deducted from the total number of persons on board the 
vessel in determining the required lifeboat eaeaiee 

In computing the required boat capacity under the abovertable, the 
capacity of steam laundhes, ordinary boats of less than 5Q cubic feet 

. sapacity and lifeboats of less than 100 cubic feet are not included. , 
n reg&rd to the construction of lifeboats, article 58 of the Ship 
Inspection Regulations contained in Notification No. 83 of the 
Department of Communications makes the following requirements: 


1. Lifeboats sha*l be of whaleboat form 
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materials. In this connection it may be of interest to note that 1.25 cubic feet of cork 
is considered equivalent to 1 cubic foot of air-tank space. : 

ee ie general requirement is that air tanks shall be constructed of copper or yellow 
*"3. Life lines shall be becketted around the outside of lifeboata. - 

On vessels under 100 tons gross register Doats without davits as well 
as life rafts, life buoys or life belts may be carried instead of-the boats 

_ indicated in the above table. : ' 

On vessels ‘of more than 100 tons gross register, lifeboats without 
davits, as well as life rafts, life buoys or life belts may be used to pro- 
vide accommodations beyond the minimum required in the above - 
table. On vessels ‘required to have af least 10 boats the numbeg:, of 
boats with davits may be reduced by 2; and or vessels required to 
Bove ue less than 6 boats davits may be dispensed with in the case 
of 1 boat. 

The table of lifeboat equipment given above, it will be noted, spe- 
cifically applies to passenger vessels other than those operating on - 
smooth-water routes; but article 60 provides that cargo vessels, ex- 
cept those operating on smooth-water routes, shall also carry boats 
ready for use with proper appliances-for getting them quickly and 
safely into the water. The number of lifeboats must be sufficient to 
pe for évery person on board at the rate of 10 cubic feet per adult. 

in. cargo vessels of not less than 300 tons gross register operating in 
the grand coasting and ocean trades one of the boats must be a regu- 
lation lifeboat of the type required for passenger vessels. 

In cargo vessels of less than 100 tons gross measurement, lifeboats 
without davits, as well as life rafts, life buoys or belts may be carried 
in lieu of the regulation lifeboats. 

The general requirements regarding life buoys are indicated in the 
following statement: 



































Number of life 

buoys required. 
Class of trade. 1 ~ > 

On On 

steam- | sailing 
2 ships. | vessels, 
Grand coasting trade. . 4 2 
Ocean-going route... 6 4 
Ordinary coasting tr: 2 2 
Smooth-water routes B as. eaeenee 

” a . , . 

e Steam vessels under 5 tons gross register plying on smooth-water 
routes and sailing vessels under 30 tons gross, or 300 koku, may be 


equipped with only one life buoy. 

Passenger vessels, except those operating on smooth-water routes, 
must carry at least two more life buoys then the number specified in 
the above table, and in ho case may the numer of life buoys be less 
than that of the lifeboats. 


4, INSPECTION OF VESSELS, 


. 


" UNITED STATES. 


The principal laws governing inspection of vessels of the United 
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made purguant to these and other statutes are contained in a book of 

-General Rules and cee Prescribed by the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, issued August 11, 1915. ae 
- The statutes make the following requirements: 


7 1) As to frequency of inapectiony Once at least in every year. * 
2) As to persofs making the inspection: The local inspectors of the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service. 
(3) As to matters inspected: . 
(a) Hulls of all steam vessels, sailing vessels of more than 700 tons carrying 
passengers for hire, and all other vessels of over 1(g,tons carrying pas- 
sengers for hire. . 
b) Accommodations for passengers and crew. “ . 
€} Seaworthiness and general condition. D 
d) Compliance with all the peguirements of law in regard to fires, boats, pumps, 
hose, life preservers, floats, anchors, cables, and other things. (See 
also secs. 4470-4476.) 
{e) Any other matter which the local inspectors may deem necessary to test 
the “sufficiency” of fhe vessel and of her equipment. 
(f) Boilers and their appurtenances. 
(4) As to nature and character of inspections: © __ : : 
{a} Hulls of all vessels inspected shalt be suitable for service in which employed. 
b) Accommodations for passengers and crew shall be suitable. 
(ce) Condition of vessel to be such as “‘to warrant the belief that she may be used 
in navigation with safety to life.” 
(d) Full and faithful compliance with all laws regarding fires, boats, pumps, 
ete., enumerated above under (3). _ 
(e) To test sufficiency of a vessel and its equipment “any other suitable means” 
may be adopted. ' r 
(f) Boilers to be (1) ‘‘well made, of good and suitable material’; (2) to be so 
constructed that all pipes and tubes exposed to heat shall be of proper 
dimensions and free of obstructions; (3) to have sufficient spaces 
between and around the flues; (4) to have gafe and satisfactory con- 
struction, shape, congition, arrangement, and material in flues, boilers, 
furnaces, safety valves, fusible plugs, and other appurtenances. Boilers 
also to be subjected to a hydrostatic test.one and one-half times the 
working steam power. 

The inspections made by the Steamboat-Lnspection Service cover 
many other subjects, among which may be enumerated the following: 
Manning of inspected vessels (sec. 4463) ; number of erg aed atlow- 
able (secs. 4464-4469) ; character of merchandise carried (secs. 4474 
to 4476); mode of packing dangerous articles (sec. 4475). 

_ The inspection laws referred to apply to ‘‘all steam vessels navigat- 
ing any waters of the United States which are common highways of 
commerce or open to general or competitive navightion, eecep ne 
pabhie vessels of the United States, vessels of other countries, an 
oats propelled in whole or in ee by steam for navigating canals.” ! 

It is also explicitly provided, but with an im ortant proviso, that 
the following inspection laws shall apply to ‘‘all foreign private steam 
vessels carrying passengers from any port of the United States to any 
other place or country”: 

Sec. 4417. Inspection of hulls. 

Sec. 4418. Inspection of Pilers. S 

Sec. 4421. Certificate of inspection. 

Sec. 4428. License to carry gunpowder. 

Sec. 4423. Disposal of certificate of inspection. 

Sec. 4424, Carrying passengers or gunpowder contrary to law. 

Sec. 4470. Precautions against fire. 

Sec. 4471. Fire,pumps and hose. 

Sec, 4472. Dangerous articles not to be carried on passenger steamers. . 

Sec. 4473. Penalty for unlawfully éarrying cotton or hemp. 
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Sec. 4479: Fire extinguishers. ae ee . 
Sec. 4482. Life preservers for river steamers carrying passengers. 
Sec. 4488. Lifeboats, etc., on ocean, lake, and seund steamers. 
ogee: 4489. Penalty for fajlure to provide lifeboats, eters 
‘Bec. 4496. Duties of customs ofticers. im 
Sec. 4497. Penalty for ommission of duty by customs officer. 
Sec. 4499. Penalty for failure to comply-with specified laws. . 
Sec. 4500. Penalty in cases not provided for. 


+ The important proviso referred to in the preceding paragraph is 
that foreign passenger steamers which belong to countries having 
inspection laws approximating those of the United States, and which . 
carry unexpired certificates of. inspection issued by the proper foreign 
authorities, are exempted from inspection by officials of the United 
States as to the requirements covered in the above-named sections. 
Such steamers are, however, subject to such inspection as is neces- 
sary to satisfy the officials that the condition of the vessel, its-boilers, 
and its life-saving equipment are as stated in the certificate issued by . 
the foreign Government. ’ 

This exemption in favor of foreign passenger steamers is condi- 
tioned, moreover, on the granting of the same privilege to thé steam- 
ships of the United States visiting foreign countries. 

ection 4400 of the Revised Statutes has been referred to in:con- 
siderable detail, since it has been the subject of much discussion in 
rs with section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915 (seamen’s 
act). 

The inspection service of the United States is composed of the 
following persons: One supervising inspector general; 10 supervising 
inspectors; numerous local inspectors. 

he supervising inspector general and the supervising inspectors 
assemble as a board at least once each year. ‘This board establishes, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, all necessary 
regulations required to carry out in the most effective manner the 
provisions of the various statutes on inspection of vessels. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The statutes of Great Britain faake the following requirements for 
the survey of passenger steamships, which arc contained chiefly in 
the Instructions:as to the Survey of Passenger Stcamships issued by 
the Board of Trade in 1913: 


(1) As to frequency of inspections: Once at least in each year for ‘passenger steamers 
carrying More than 12 passengers. (Sec. 47 of Instructions.) 

(2) As to persons making the inspection: Shipwright surveyor, in the case of iron 
ships, and a shipwright surveyor and engineer surveyor for all other ships. 
(Sec. 272 of merchant shipping act of 1894.) 

(3) say mia ier inspected (sec. 272 of merchant shipping act of 1894): 
a s. 
(6) Beats, life buoys, lights. signals. compasses, and shelter for deck passengers. 
(c) Maghinery, safety valves, and fire hose. ; 

7 (d) Number of passengers to be carried. 

(e) Certificates of master, mate or mates, and engineers. 

(4) As to character of inspection: - : 
(a) Hulls shall be suflicient for service intended and in good condition. 
(5) Boats, life buoys, lights, etc., shall meet requirements of the act. 
{e) Machinery must be “sufficient for the service intended and in good condi- 
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(4) As'to character of inspection—Continued. 
(d) Number of passengers te be distinguished, if necessary, as to’ number to 
be carried on the deck and in the cabins and in different parts of the 


eres deck and cabins, subject to @iations on account of season, nature o 
. voyage, cargo carried, or other circumstances, : 
(e) Certificates of officers must be eatigfactory. beat 


Inspection: certificates granted -to passenger steamers are of six 
classes, as follows?! 

1. Certificate for foreign-going steamships, i. ¢., for steamships 
plying beyond the limits of the home tr 

.. 2, Cortificate for steamships plying at sea within the limits of the 
home trade. . . 

3. Certificate for,steamships plying along the coast within defined 
limits, during daylight, and in fine weather, between April 1 and 
October 31. 

4. Certificate for steamships plying in partially smooth water. 

5. Certificate for steamships plying in smooth water. 

6. Certificate for motor launches plying in summer, during day- 
light, and in fine weather. 

The expression ‘‘foreign-going ships” includes every ship employed 
in trading or going between some place or places in the United King- 
dom, tg some elses or places situated beyond the following limits; 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and Isle of 
Man, and ths continent of Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive. 

The expression ‘‘home-trade ships” includes every ship employed 
in trading or going within the following limits: The coasts of the 
United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man, and the con- 
tinent of Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive. 

Except as regards life-saving appliances, deck shelter and weather 
cloths to poop or bridge deck rails, excursion steamships * * * 
must comply with all the requirements for home-trade steamships; 
they must be decked and in all respects of such substantial character 
as to be capable of standing bad weather in the event of being caught 
in it. ’ 

Steamships are regarded as going to sea, and as being seagoing 
steamships, when they go outside the partially smooth water hmits. 

The inspection regulations relating to passenger steamers are 
grouped under three principal heads, as follows: (@ Survey of hull 
(Part II of Instructions); (6) survey of equipments (Part III of 
Instructions); (e) boilers and machinery (Part IV of Instructions). 

Tn the survey of the hull, an examination inside arxl qut is to be 
made at least once in every year ‘‘at such time as is most convenient 
to the owners.’? The same is true of the water-tight compart- 
ments, detailed reference to which has been made on pages 35-39. 

The regulations as to survey of equipments relate to the adjust- 
ment of compasses ingnew vessels, compass certificates of masters 
and mates, number of compasses, load lines, steering -gear, helm 
indicators, fire hose, deck pumps, sounding pipes, engine-room pump 
fittings, anchors, chains, cables, hawsers, dies signals, rocket 
apparatus, life buoy lights, etc. 





ms as tS the Survey of Passenger Steamships, issued by Board of Trade in 1913, pp. 6-7, 
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In the regulations as to boilers and machinery the following prin- 

cipal rules regarding the begins of boilers may be noted: © ; 

It boilers to-be determined by surveyor 
“¥ series of calculations of the strength of the various parts, taking 
into consideration the workmanship and material. ° 

2. All new boilers to be tested to double the working pressure that 
will be allowed. : 

3. Full hydraulic test to double the working pressure for the boil- 
ers of all steamships that have not previously had a passenger cer- 
tificate; also at each usual survey for boilers which are too small 
for the surveyor to enter or satisfactorily to examine internally. . 

4. Old boilers after undergoing important repairs to be tested to 
at least one and one-half times and up to one and three-fourths 
times the working pressure. : 

5. Test to continue for at least 10 consecutive minutes. 

The rules regarding the material used jin the manufacture of boiler 
plates, the process of manufacture, the nature of tests of plates, bars, ° 
Trivets, tubes, forgings, castings, and other parts of boilers are, like 
the corresponding rules of the Steamboat-Inspection Service in the 
United States, very technical and exacting in their requirements. 

The engincer surveyor in the Board of Trade inspection service 
corresponds to the inspector of boilers in the American inspection 
series. To him is intrusted the inspection of machinery, safety 
valves, fire hose, etc., and the certificates of engineers, while the 
other duties enumerated above are performed by the shipwright 
surveyor, who since the merchant shipping act of 1906 has been des- 
ignated as ship suryeyor and who corresponds to the inspector of 
hulls in the United States. : 

The above requirements, it should be noted, relate only to passen- 
ger steamships that are not emigrant ships and apply, therefore, to 
all “home-trade”’ passenger vessels and to all foreign-going passenger 
vessels which either do not go beyond Europe or do not carry steerage 
passengers. 

Emigrant ships, on the other hand, are subject to numerous special 
and additional requirements and can not clear from any British port 
without a certificate that all of these requirements have been com- 
plied with. 

An emigrant ship is defined as any ship, whether British or foreign, 
which carries on any voyage from the British Islands to any port out 
of Europe and not within the Mediterranean Sea more than 50 steer- 
age passengers, or a greater number than in the proportion of one 
statute adult to every 33 tons of the registered tonnage in the case 
of a sailing ship, or every 20 tons in the case of a steamship. 

The requirements as to the inspection of emigrant ships are very 
detailed and rigid. Since practically all of the larger British passen- 
ger steamers operating to the United States are chesed as emigrant 
ships, an examination of the regulations applying to this class of 
- vessels is of interest. - 

The regulations as to the inspection of emigrant ships are found in 
the “Instructions Relating to Teaieeant Ships,” issued by the Board 

of Trade in 1911. 
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the service intended are to be made under the direction of the emigra- 
tion officer of the port for thé district. The actual work of inspection 

is performed by such members of the survey staff in that district as 
the emigration officer may select. : . a 
* The subjects covered by,the surveys and inspections of emigrant 
ships are as fellows: - : 


A. Survey of hull and equipment: C. Passenger accommodations—Con. 
1. Seaworthiness. 7. Water-closets. 
2. Freeboard. 8. Hospitals. 
3. Compasses. 9. Dispensaries. 
4, Life-saving appliances. D. Number of passengers: 
5. Signals. + 1, Passengef decks, 
6. Means for extinguishing fixe. 2. Rules as to number. 
B. Manning: 3. Measurement of spaces for pas- 
1. Crew. sengers. 


2. Deck hands, E. Water and provisions: | 

3. Engine-room staff. 1. Quantity of provisions, 
4, Sailing chips. 2. Quantity of water. 
5 
6 
7 


. Stores and cooks. 3. Water tanks. 

. Interpreters. 4, Medical stores. 

. Surgeons. , F. Cargo: 

©. Passenger accommodations: 1. General character of cargo. 

1. Construction of decks. 2. Manner of stowing cargo. 
2. Berths, 3. Dangerous goods. ~ 

8. Doors. 4. Offensive cargoes. 
4, Stairways, G. Medical instructions, 

5. Lighting. H. Miscellaneous. 

6. Ventilation. 


It will be necessary to refer only to a few of the points covered in 
the instructions as to emigrant ships. One o§ the most important 
is that no emigrant ship ca clear from a British port without a cer- 
tificate from whe emigration officer that she is “seaworthy, in safe 
trim, and in all respects fit for the intended voyage.” The rules as 
to freeboard, compasses, life-saving appliances, signals, and means 
for extinguishing fire are formulated with a view to providing that 
the ship shall be at all times seaworthy and safe. 

In regard to the manning of emigrant ships, the general rule is that 
they shall be manned with an efficient crew to the satisfaction of the 
emigration officer. At the same time, the regulations specify the 
number of deck hands to be carried and the number of engineers, 
donkeymen, greasers, storekeepers, and firemen. This matter has 
been referred to in more detail on pages 85-87 of this report under the 
subject of “Number of crew.” It is sufficient at this pomt to say 
that the number of deck hands varies with the total capacity of boats 
and rafts required under the life-saving appliance rules of the Board 
of Trade; while the number of men o an class in the engine room 
varies with the horsepower of the engines, except in the case of the 
firemen, the number of which depends upon the area of fire-grate 
surface in the boilers. » i 

A number of the regulations under the heading of passeager accom- 
modations relate to the construction of decks and are formed with - 


the view to securing the maximum degree of safety. The same is 
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GERMANY. 


eparation of rules relating to the seaworthiness of ships, the con- 
ition of hull, boilers, engines, and equipntent, are left ¢ iefly to the’ 
See-Berufsgenossenschaft. é + 
The principal exception is made in the case of boilers, the regula- 
, tions concerning which are to be found in the industrial code (Gewer- 
beordnung), sections 24 and 25, and in the decrees of December 17, 
1908, and August 15, 1914, issued pursuant thereto and containing . 
the general police regulations concerning the construction of steam- 
ship boilers. “ 2 

the regulations concerning, boilers of*steamships appear to be in 
all respects as detailed and rigid as those in the United States. In 
regard to the hydrostatic test to which boilers are subjected, the 
regulations provide that. in the case of-boilers having less than 10 
atmospheres (150 pounds to the square inch) of excess pressure » 
(Ueberdruck) the test pressure shall be one and one-half times’ the 
intended working pressure, with at least 1 atmosphere (15 pounds) 
of additional pressure. In the case of boilers having more than 10 
atmospheres of excess pressure, the additional test pressure shall in 
every instance be 5 atmospheres (75 pounds). 

The walls of the boiler must be strong enough to withstand the 
test pressure during the entire continuance of the inspection without 
becoming thin or showing any yermanent changes in form. The 
walls are to be regarded as thn if during the test the water comes 
through the walls in any other form than that of fine drops. 

Apparently the inspection of steamshi» boilers is left to the local 
poiler inspectors, who are not, it seems, under the jurisdiction of any 
maritime authorities. 

Germany has no bureau or department with powers ponreeponding 
to those exercised by the marine department © the Board of Trade, 
and, it is said, attempts to institute such an organization have always 
met with strong opposition in shipping circles?» Most of the acci- 
dent prevention requirements that are intrusted in England to the 
Board of Trade have in Germany been provided for by. the See- - 
Berufsgenossenschaft. This authority has devolved upon the See- 
Berufsgenossensehaft despite the fact that it has at its disposal ver 
limited authority to enforce compliance with the regulations. whic 
it regards as proper. That it has accomplished its purpose is & strik- 
ing tribute to the spirit of cooperation and conciliation of the German 
shipowners.” 

n drafting the technical rules relating to the construction ot ships 
and their cquipment the See-Berufs enossenschaft has worked in 
conjunction with the Germanischer lloyd classification society. In 
so far ag regulations concerning the o} eration of ships is concerned, 
the See-Berafsgenossenschaft has itsel! formulated the rules. 

‘At the head of the Berufsgenossenschaft is @ general board of 
directors with a chairman selected from its own members. 

To facilitate the work of “administration the organization is 
divided into six sections, as follows: Section I, with headquarters in 

s 


Seeparation has slneedy been made to the fact that the drafting and 
a 
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Papenburg; Section II, with headquarters in Bremen; Section III,” - 


with headquarters in Hambufg; Section IV, with headquarters in 
‘Kiel; Section V, with headquarters in Stettin, and Section VI, with 
headquarters in Danzig. _ 

Each section has its board of directors, which is composed of fo 
members in Section I, five members tn Sections II, IIE, and IV, and 
three members in Sections V and VI. The boards of directors in the 
several sections are composed of the most prominent representatives 
of the German merchant marine. 

The active enforcement of the interests of the See-Berufsgenossen- 

-schaft is intrusted to special representatives, called Vertrauensmin- 
nern, who are selected from shipowners, captaits, tedchers in the 
navigation schools,sand other persons intimately connected with 
shipping. From all decisions of the representatives of the See- 
Berufsgenossenschaft in cases of loss an appeal to the higher tribunals 
is permitted. 

‘he staff of the See-BerufSgenossenschaft includes a large number 
of technical experts who are qualified to carry on the inspections and 
examinations required under the rules of that organization. 


NORWAY. 

It is provided that the general supervision of ships and of every- 
thing essential to their seaworthiness shall be in charge of such 
ministry as the King may direct, and that a special department of 
this ministry (the Mercantile Marine Department) be established for 
the purpose of transacting the business connected with the ship 
control. ® 

The ministry is authorized to exercise its powers of supervision by 
the aid of: (1) Ship inspeetors; (2) port inspectors; (8) technical 
surveyors; (4) persons nominated-for the occasion; (5) consuls? 

The duties of ships’ inspectors are chicfly to make investigations in 
relation to ship casualties; those of the port inspectors, to make any 
surveys and inspections of ships, appurtenances, and equipment that 
involve nautical insight and training; while those of the surveyors are 
chiefly of a technical character. ,All of the above officials are 
eppemied by the King. : 

he law further states: 

The ship control shall, as far as passible, keep informed of the state of the ships 
belonging to the district and of the Norwegian ships trading in the. district, and shall 
take steps when there are any reasons for so doing to ascertain by a thorough inspec- 
tion whether the ship concerned is in a seaworthy condition and is squipped in con- 
formity with the laws and regulations in force. : 

It shall be incumbent on the ship control to see that the requirements relating to 
number and qualifications of crew are duly being complied with 

The ship control is empowered to board Norwegian ships in order 
to inspect them. During these inspections the owner of the ship or 
his representative is required to render such assistance as the circum- 
stances permit. The inspection may take place at any reasonable 
hours and may be extended to every part of the ship—to engines, 
boilers, boats, equipment, cargo, etc. . When necessary to a thorough 
inspection, the ship control may even order the ship to be opened up, 

. 
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measures deemed by them necessary. : 

The law of September 18, 1909, concerning the supervision of sea- 
‘worthiness of ships, which went into operation on October 1, 1910, 
contains the following additional regulations concerning the inspec-- 
tion of vessels: . : 23 i 

All Norwegian ships propelled by engine power, carrying passengers 
in the coasting or the European trades or between Europe and the 
other continents shall be sibiect to survey arid inspection. Steam- 
ships carrying a smaller number of passengers than one adult for 
every 25 tons gross register are exempted from this survey. and 
inspection. This exemption does not, however, apply to steamers 
carrying more than 12 passengers in all. Steam “or motor vessels not 
regularly employed in passenger trade, but which only occasionally 
corny passengers, shall not be subject to these regulations. Specific _ 
regulations concerning the control of these vessels shall bé made hy 
the King or by whomever he may authorize.’ - ae e 

Applications for survey shall be made to the ship control by the 
master or owner and the same shall be held at the time and place 
most convenient for the ship.? 

A complete survey must be made before a Norwegian passenger 
ship may proceed to sea for the first time, and shall be repeated once 
a year, as a tule. A complete or partial survey must also ‘be made 
when the ship or any of its parts have been changed by damage, 
repair, or otherwise. This rule may be waived, however, in special 
cases by the King or by any one whom he may designate for ‘the 
purpose.$ - 

Special regulations as to the construction and building of passenger 
ships, their equipment, supervision, ctc., shall be made by the Kin 
or by whomever he may authorize for the purpose (as mentione 
above), and in pursuance of these regulations the ship control shall 
ascertain: 4 (1) Whether the hull end appurtenances of the ship are 
in a sound and satisfactory condition for the intended trade; (2) 
whether the engines, boilers, and pipe connections are properly 
made, fitted, kept in repair, provided with the necessary controlling 
and safety apphances, and in fyll working order, and whether the 
engines are sufficiently strong and of substantial make; (3) whether 
the life-saving boats and appliances, lights, fog and distress sighals, 
compasses and instruments, fire-extinguishing apparatus, protective 
arrangements on and below decks, and the rest of the equipment, 
are of such 4 kind and in such condition as required by the pro- 
visions in Torce. 

The regulations mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall con- 
tain rules for calculating the number of passengers and provisions 
for their health, comfort, and safety. The space allowed for pas- 
sengers shall vary for the various trades from 5.5 square fect deck 
space on ghort routes in sheltered waters t) 8 square feet of free 

eck space per passenger im the coasting trade.* 

Certificates are issued for passenger ships after inspection. These 
certificates show the largest number of passengers permitted and 


he engines to be set going, the cargo discharged, and any- other 





1 Law concerning the public supervision of the seaworthiness of ships, ete., dated June 9, 1903, with 
amendments of Sept. 18, 1909, see. 94. ia 
2 id.. sec, 435. 
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other- particulars of the kind, and must be posted in a conspicuous © 
place on board the vessel.* - ~ ; ; 

This law does not apply to ships of the navy or ships employed in 
the-service thereof. “ ie rs 
‘ + FRANCE. ie 

; ° 

“The present inspection regulations of France are-chiefly contained 
jn the ministerial instructions of May 17, 1909, relative to the appli- 
cation of the act of April 17, 1907, and of the regulations of Septem- ~ 
ber 20 and 21, 1908.2. The act of April 17, 1907, is the latest legis- 

-Jation in France on the subject of security of navigation and the 
regulation of work on board ships (Sécurité dé la Navigahon et 
Hcglementa yon du“Travail a bord des navires).  ~ 

he rhinisterial instructions issued May 17, 1909, are grouped in 
three maim categories, as follows: (1) Inspection of new French- 
built’ and of recently acquired forcign-built ships; (2) periodical 

- inspection of French-built ships already in operation; (8) inspection 

, on leaving port. 

The Fronch law* requires that every ship with a gross tonnage 
of more than 25 tons used for trade, fishing, or pleasure purposes 
and epereioy by means of sailing, steam, or other mechanical power 
shall have a “permis de navigation,” a document corresponding 
closely to certificate of inspection in the United States and attesting 
the seaworthiness of the vessel. : 

his document is given French ships only after a thorough inspec- 
tion, which includes: (1) Inspection of hull to determine whether 
all parts are of good construction and suitable for navigation; (2) 
inspection of boilers and engines; (3) inspectior as to other requite- 
ments, (a) equipment, (b) hygienic condition of all quarters, (c) life- 
saving appliances, (d) ships stores, (¢) nautical instruments and 
documents, (f) medical stores, G) maximum number of passengers 
allowable, (h) load lines. 

Newly built ships that have either a final or a provisional certificate 
showing a first-class rating by an approved classification society are 
exempted from the inspection required under article 1 of the act of 
April 17, 1907, and of article 62 of the regulations of September 21, 
1908, with respect to hull, engines, -and boilers, with their appurte- 
nances, i. e., from inspection as to matters covered y the inspection 
rules of those societies. This applies to ships built abroad as well as 
to those built in France.’ = 

Such ships are, however, subject to inspection as to fitting out, 
habitability and cleanliness of quarters, life-saving equipment, 
maps and nautical instruments, medical stores, maximum number 
of passengers allowed, and load-line marks.* 

An interesting Lalas ae under the regulations of May 17, 1909, is 
that any ship built in France or in the French colonies that. is not 
constructed under th supervision of an approved classification 
society with the view to securing a first-class rating (la premiere | 
cote) must before launching be inspected by the inspection commis- 


1 Law concerning the publ’e supervision of the seaw<rthiness of ships, ete., dated June 9, 1903, with 
18, 1909, see. 100. > 
lie dv, 17 mai. 1909, pour Vapplication de la loi du 17 avril 1907, et des Régléments 
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‘sion. This inspection includes an examination of the constraction 


of the hull (water-tight compartmenté, double bottoms, cook rooms, 
and water tanks), and a hydrostatic test of the boilers Gn conformity’ 
with art. 52 of the rules issued Sept. 21, 1908). os, 

Another provision in the French regulgtions of May 17, 1909, is. 
that either before the keel of a°vesscl is taid or during the process of 
construction the parties building the hull and the various other parts 
of the ship and its equipment may at any time request the advice of 
the commission in regard to general plans or any detail of construc- 
tion or fitting out; and the commission is required to respond to 
any such request within 10 days. This provision is of much interest - 
at the present tine in view of the discussion as to advisability of 
requiring plans of ships built in the United States to be approved by 
a board of naval architects. 

In cases of dispute between French officials and shipbuilders as to 
the character of construction of hull and boilers of a ship not built 
under the supervision 9f a classification society, the regulations of - 
May 17, 1909, provide that the rules of the Bureau Veritas shall be 
the final interpretative authority." 

The certificate of inspection given a newly built or newly acquired 
French ship is valid only until the next inspection. The certificate 
must be renewed periodically after the hull, Sapiens, and machin- 
ery and general conditions as to the safety and hygienic condition of 
the ship have been investigated in the rewular way.” 

In the interval between regular inspections the ship may be sub- 
jected to special inspections either on account of great damage to the 
ship or of extensive changes in the’construction or equipment of the 
hull, engines, or boilers.? 7 

The regular inspections of French ships are made at intervals that 
vary with the character of the trade in which the ship is engaged. 
Ships enagaged in the overseas, international coasting, or deep-sea 
fishing trades, and propelled by mechanical power, must be inspected 
at the following intervals:* 

One inspection each year of the hull, equipment, and machinery. 
This inspection must be made within the 12 months’ period, except 
as provided in section 5, article 2, of the law of 1907. : 

An inspection of the hull in dry dock once every 18 months in the 


_case of ships built of either steel or iron and once every 3 years for 


ships constructed of wood. 

An inspectien once in every two years of the propeller and screw 
shaft out of water, : 

Ships operating in other trades, especially ships in the national 
coasting trade or the local fishing trade, are not required to undergo 
inspections at regular intervals, but the inspection officials may 
require an examination in dry dock once in every four years if the 
ship is of steel or iron, and once every six years if the ship is con- 
structed of wood. a Y 

The annual inspection and the examination in dry dock may be 


” dispensed with whenever the conditions warrant it 
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Whatever the class of navigation in which the ship may be engaged 
‘the machinery must always be subjected to regular annual inspec- . 
tions at the time the hull is inspected, even if these appliances have 
been subjected to tests in the meantime. : i 

* The complete inspectiofi.of boilers and engines which is provided 
for in article 56 of the rule of September 21, 1908, and is much more 
extensive than the ordinary inspection, need not, however, coincide 
with the inspections of the hull! - 

Ships having a certificate of first-class rating from an approved 

. classification society are exempted from examinations in dry dock in 
accordance with article 5, section 9, of the law vf 1907, as well as 
from those portionsof the regular examinations of boilers, engines, 
etc., which are covered by rules of the society. 

The regular annual inspections and the examinations in dry dock 
can take place only in the ports of France or the French colonies 
which have been designated fy decree.* 

The commission in charge of this inspection consists, in addition 
to the administrator of the marine registry and the navigation inspec- 
tor, of at least two technical experts taken in rotation, so far as pos- 
sible, from the general list of members chosen by the ministry from 
the following classes of persons: Officers of the marine, over-seas cap- 
tains, engineer officers of the merchant marine, or engineers.! 

If at the time for the regular inspection a ship is in a port that does 
not have an inspection commission, the owner of the ship or his rep- 
resentative may request that the commission of the district in which 
the port is located shall proceed to that port to make the examina- 
tion, The administrator of the marine register determines, how- 
ever, whether the cquipmen’ of the port would permit of the proper 
examination. The additional expenses jnoureed: on account of such 
an inspection must be borne by the owner of the ship." 

Every ship that requires regular inspections in a particular port 
may have all or part of that inspection deferred, within time limits 
fixed by the commission until the vessel reaches another port.! 

The regular inspection of hulls, water-tight compartments, etc., 
of French ships already in commission is practically the same as that 
to which newly built ships are subjécted. 

In regard to inspections made before the departure of vessels from 
French ports it should be noted that they cover practically the same 
ground as mentioned in the preceding sections and are in fact sup- 
plementary thereto.' 

Article 7 of the law of April 17, 1907, requires that the ravigation 
inspectors shall visit every Peseah or foreign ship before its departure 
from the ports of France, Algeria, or the French colonies. This 
provision applies to all over-sea ships or ships in the national or 
international coasting trade, as well as to ships engaged in deep-sea 
fishing. Section 59 of the ministerial instructions of May 17, 1909, 
provides, however, that this erecnon may not take place more than 
once a month in the case of ships making more frequent voyages, 
except in the case of ships carrying emigrants. 

These inspections cover practically: all of the points referred to . 


in the preceding sections, but the instructions are to the effect that 
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the navigation inspectors necd not make a detailed and thorough 
»«. examination every time the ship leaves port, but shall take up in 
“detail on each inspection only a few of the main requirements.' 

The rules regarding the construction and inspection of steam engines 
and boilers on French vessels. “These ruks are to be found in articles 
33 to 65 of the regulations of i deconsars 21, 1908, and’ to.all appear- 
ances are quite as exacting as the requirements of the other leading 

* maritime countries. 

The regulations regarding boiler tests are to be found in articles 
55 to 63, and provide that the annual inspection shall include an. 
inspection of the interior and extcrior parts of the engines and prin- 
cipal and auxiliary boilers. The engines are submitted to a more 
thorough test, however, only once in every four years. 

All boilers are subjected to hydrostatic tests. The hydrostatic 
pressure applied is one and one-half times the allowable working 
steam pressure of the boilers and is never less than one-half a kilo-. 
gram nor more than 6 kilograms per square centimeter (7.10 and 85.2 
pounds per square inch, respectively). The test is long enough to 
make possible a thorough examination, but in general it is between 
5 and 10 minutes. After the hydraulic test the boiler is opened in 
such a maaner that it ean be examined in all its parts. 

Boilers are subjected to a complete test: (4) When new; (b) 
when they have undergone extensive repairs; (c) when they are put 
into service after the expiration of their former certificate of inspec- 
tion; and (d) once every 4 years up to 12 years, and thereafter 
once every 2 years. 

: JAPAN, 


Article 1 of the ship inspection law of April 7, 1896, requires 
that inspection shall be made of all Japanese vessels except the 
following: (1) Sailing vessels of less than 20 tons gross register; 
(2) boats or vessels of any kind propelled wholly or principally by 
oars; and (3) sailing vessels operating exclusively on smooth-water 
routes. 

As to the frequency of inspection, article 3 of the law of April 7, 1896, 
rovides that a vessel shall be inspected: (1) When she is employed 
a the first time as a Japanese vessel; (2) when her certificate of 
inspection has expired; and (3) on special occasions requiring 
inspection. + 

n this confection it should be noted that certificates of inspection 
hold good. for a period of from three months to one year in the case 
of steamships and for a period of from six months to three years in 
the case of sailirig vessels. 

Detailed regulations relating to the enforcement of the shipping 
inspection law of April, 1896, were issued in December, 1900, in 
notifications No. 87 and No. 88 of the Department of Communica- 
tions. ~ 

These requirements provide for four kinds of inspection: (1) 
Special inspection; (2) periodical inspection; (3) contingent inspec- 
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The special inspection, which is made generally in the case of 


newly built or newly acquired ships, relates wholly to the construc- | , 


tion and condition of the hill and equipment of the vessel. 

_ ’ The subjects covered in, the periodical inspections are constructi6n 
and condition of the hull and equipment, including a'test of the manner 
in which bulkhead doors are closed and opened, and of the various 
equipments required under the law. The periodical inspection also 
includes a thorough test of the boilers, engines, other machinery, 
and appliances. : 

. _ In regard to boiler tests, it is provided that in special inspections 
they shall be tested by the following hydrostatics pressures: (1) For 
a new cylindrical boiler the,t2st pressure shall be 90 pounds greater 
than the maximum working pressure when the latter is not less than 
90 pounds, and twice the maximum working pressure when the same 
is under 90 pounds; (2) for an old cylindrical boiler the test pressure 

. shall be 45 pounds greater than the maximum working pressure when 
the latter is not less than 90 pounds, and one and one-half times the 
maximum working pressure when the same is under 90 pounds; (3)*in 
the case of new water-tubs boilers the test pressure shal! bo 15 pounds 
above one and one-half times the maximum working pressure; and 
in the case of old water-tube boilors the test pressure shall be 15 
pounds above one and one-fourth times the maximum working 
pressure. 

At the regular or periodical inspections the boilers are subjected 
to the hydrostatic test specified above only when the inspector 
deems it necessary. An inspection is required, however, whenever 
the greater portion of the boiler already in use is renewed. 


5. LOADING OF VESSELS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The subject of loading of vessels is closely connected with the name 
of Samuel Plimsoll, whe, as 2 member of the British Parliament, 
conducted in the early seventies of the last century a strong campaign 
for the fixing of load lines on vessels under the British flag. In 
Plimsoll’s opinion the unusual number of disasters at sea that had 
been occurring for years were due chiefly to the ovgrloading of ves- 
sels, and he contended that Parliament should establish a load line for 
every vessel, . 

A rcyal commission, appointed to investigate the quegtion, reported 
to Parliament in 1874 that the establishment of load line3 could not 
be successfully accomplished by law, since no rule of universal appli- 
cation could be applied without injury to British shipping. , 

Parliament, however, did not accept the recommendations of this 
commission and passed an act known as the merchant shipping act 
of 1876, which provided™hat a circular disk, with aline drawn through 
the centey, should be painted amidships on both sides of every British 
vessel, except those under 80 tons register engaged in the cousting 
trade. This mark, which came to be known as Plimsoll mark, was 
to indicate the greatest draft to which vessels should be loaded. The 
fixing of the load line was in the first instance determined by the 
shipowner, but it was the duty of the Board of Trade to see that no 
overloaded vessel cleared from any British port. 


« 
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This indefinite method of procedure ted to many disputes which 
**. were, in the course of time, settled by the general acceptance by the 
Board of Trade and shipowners cf load-line marks fixed according 
to the reserve buoyancy tables of Lloyds Register. This society - 
published in 1882 reserve buoyancy tables‘for the use of those ‘desiring 
to determine load lines for their vessels; and, while these tables were 
not enforceable at law, they had behind them an institution whose 
influence among the shipping community was very powerful and 
whose tests cenit not lightly be disregarded.! 

No further action was taken in regard to this subject until 1890, © 
when it was decided that the matter-of load lines should be placed 
upon a more definite and scientific basis? Accorflingly, in that year 
the load-lines act was passed. This act provided that the load ines 
should be marked in accordance with regulations provided by the 
Board of Trade, and that the (etoneet the disk should conform 
with the tables fixed by the load-line committee: This act was ° 
reproduced in the merchant shipping act of 1894, sections 437 to 443, 
and provision was made for its modification by the Board of Trade 
without roference to Parliament. 

At the ontsot the requirements as to load lines were applicable only 
to British ‘vesscls. Tho exemption of foreign vessels operating in 
competition with British-owned vessels subject to the act was stron: ly 
objected to, but it was not until the assage of the merchant shipping 
act of 1906 that any change was winds in the statutory requirements. 

Section 1 of part 1 of the act of 1906 provides that the load-line 
provisions of the agt of 1894 shall apply with equal force to sores 
ships while in ports of the United Kingdom and to British ships. It 
was provided, however, that exemptions could be made in favor of 
ships of countries having regulations in force relating to overloadin; 
and improper loading that are equally effective with the provisions 0: 
the British act. 

The manner in which the load-line marks are placed on a vessel is 
of interest. Section 437 of the merchant shipping act of 1894 pro- 
vides that the load-line mark shall consist of a circular disk 12 inches 
in diameter, with «a horizontal line 18 inches in length drawn through 
its center and that it shall be in white or yellow on a dark ground or 
in black on a light ground. This disk is to be painted on each side 
of the vessel amidships cr as near thereto as is practicable. 

The center of the disk is placed at such level as may be approved 
by the Board, of ‘Trade and indicates the maximum load line in salt 

“water to which it is lawful to load the ship. 

In addition to the disk which is required under section 438 of the 
act of 1894, and which relates only to the load line in salt water, the 
Board of Trade places other marks which indicate the maximum load 
line in fresh water, in different seasons of the year, and on special 
routes. The forms in which these marks ave applied are shown in 
the accompanying illustration taken from the Board of Trade regu- 
lations of January 12, 1899. 

A number of countries have, followed the lead of Great Britain in 
fixing load lines, as is indicated in the following extract from the 
Shinnine World Yearbook for 191% (n &7): me 


Sy 
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Under. provisions of the Merchant ‘Shipping Act, 1906, which came into force on, . 
October 1, 1909, the British load-line regulations now apply to all foreign shipswhile 
they are within any port in the Unitéd Kingdom. 

The load lines fixed and marked and the certificates of freeboard issued by the 
Governments of India, the Straits"Settlements, Victoria, and South Australia arefto 
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hav the same effect as if they had been fixed, marked, and issued by the British 
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- * Austria, Denmark, and Spain have adopted the British tables and rules and yessels 
flying the flags of these countries are now required to have load lines assigned and. 
marked in accordance therewith. Norway has adopted freeboard tables and regula- 
tions which are now in operation under the Norwegian Jaw and are in certain cases 
accepted by the British Board. of Trade, but which, as regards steamers, are nat in 
agfeement with the British tables and are not recognized by the British Government’ 
Tn most cases, if not im all, acceptance of the British tables and rules by foreign gov- * 
ernments is qualified by reservation= in detail. . ‘ 


UNITED STATES. 


w The navigation laws and regulations of the United States at present 
contain no reference to the marking of load lines. The principal - 
safeguard against ‘overloading of vesscls in ports of the United 
States is to be found in section -11 of the act of Recember 21, 1898, 
relating to unscaworthy vessels. 

The subject of load ‘lines is discussed in the latest annual report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation in the following terms: ' 


The addition of a considerable number of ocean-going bulk-cargo steamers to our * 
merchant fleet renders desirable the enactment of a law upon the subject of load lines. 
Ths second section of the act of February 21, 1891, provided: ‘The owner, agent, or 
master of every inspected sea-going team or sail vezxel shall indicate the draft of water 
at which he shall deem his vessel saic to be loaded for the trade she is engaged in, which 
limit ax indicated shall be stated in the vessel's certificate of inspection, and it shall 
be unlawtul ior such vessel to be loaded deeper than stated in said certificate.” 

While it was uot the intention, the effect of this act was to place at a commercial 
disadvantage more scrupulous owncrs as compared with owners disposed to load their 
ships up to the margin of safety and possibly in soine instances beyond that margin, 
and mark their ships accordingly. The law was, therefore, repealed by the act 

‘ approved January 20, 1897. 











GREAT BRITAIN. . 


The British laws and regulations regarding the marking of load 
lines have necessarily been discussed in detail in the introductory 
statement, for Great Britain was the first, country to enact legisla- 
tion on this subject and has been foremost in its requirements. 

It might here be added that the present rules relating to freeboard 
are contained in the tables of freeboard, as revised by the Board of 
Trade in 1906, 1907, and 1909, with rules and instructions for apply- 
ing the tables to the various types of steam and sailing vessels. 


GERMANY. 


The fixing of load-line marks on German vessels has been left to 
the See-Bezufsgenossenschaft. Before drafting its rules this organ- 
ization mado an exhaustive study of the subject of loading and of 
proper amount of freaboard, collecting a vast amount of statistical 
data relative to the depth of German ships when fully and when 
partially loaded. 

The rules, which were formulated in collakoration with the Ger- 

_manischer Lloyd, were first issued in 1903 as Supplement 1 of the 
‘Accident Prevention Rules of the Association for Stcamslfips, and 
applied to both steamships and sailing vessels engaged in over-seas 
voyages (lange und AtlantischesFahrt) and those ma ing long coast- 
ing voyages (grosse Kistenfahrt). A later edition of the rules ap- : 
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eared in 1909 as Supplement IIT of the rules for steamships and as, , 
upplement I of the rules for sailing vessels. : 

The load-line marks of German. vessels are accepted by the British 
Board of Trade. os 
eres NORWAY. oe 

‘ : 

Every ship, except fishing, seal, and whaling vessels, those of less 
than 100 tons gross register,' and those trading coastwiscin Norway, 
is required by lew to have a horizontal line amidships on both sides, , 
indicating the deck from-which the freeboard is to be measured.” 
. The law states that “the ship shall be provided with a mark, denoting 
the devpest line (the load line) to which the shjp may legally be 
loaded down in salt water.”? Besides the principal mark, other marks 
or lines are required'to be afixed denoting the wood-cargo line, load 
lines in different scasons and under di erent conditions of trade, 
kind of cargo, ete. 

The measuring of tho position of the lines and the application of 
‘them are executed by persons specially authorized for that purpose 
by the ministry in chargo. This-authorization may be conferred 
upon the Nok Veritas or upon any othor classification society 
recognized by the King of Norway. The computations must be sub- 
mitted to the Mercantile Marine Department for the purpgse of vori- 
fication, and this department may reject the assignment made and 
require the position of the lines altered.? 

With reference to load lines determined and affixed under regula- 
tions of foreign countries, the following provision of the act of June 
9, 1908, applies: 

Tho King, or any person on whom he may confcr authorityWor the purpose, may, on 
request being made to that effect, *pprove of a load line affixed in accordance with 
foreign load-line regulations, which hy Norwegian authorities have been recognized 
as equivalent to Norwegian ones.? 

A royal ordinance dated October 6, 1909, recognizes the British 
Board of Trade rules and tables of freeboard as equivalent to the 
Norwegian rules as established in 1909. 

If a ship has bean loaded so deep that the upper edge of the load 
line applying to the particular cargo under existing conditions is 
submerged, the vessel is considered unseaworthy, and the ship control 
may detain it in a Norwegian port until a sufficient part of the cargo 
has been discharged to permit the line to reappear abgve the water. 


. 


FRANCE. * 


. * 

Rules and regulations relating to the marking of load lines on * 
French vessels are contained in a decree of September 21, 1908, 
approving the regulations prepared by the Bureau Veritas, 

The Ministers of Marine and of Commerce and Industry are re- 
quired by paragraph 7 of section 53 of the law of April 17, 1907, to 
make general rulos for the determination of the maximum draft to 
which vessels may be loaded and for placing load-line marks indi- 
eating this maximum upon the hulls of vessels. This section also 





i oval rdinance of Apr. 15, 1910, provides that the provisions ‘of the law relating to load li 
‘be applicable to ships of a tonnage not exceeding 100 tons and not less than 9% tone croce ren 
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- provides that in the determination of these rules the Minister of 
the Marine should be assisted by an approved classification society. 
Accordingly, the Bureau Veritas was directed to prepare the rules 
which were formally adopted by the Minister of the Marine and 
iseued in the decree of September 21,1908.!_ These rules are very tech- _ 
nical and detailed in their requirements afid, so far as can be deter- 
mined, conform with the standard of the rules’ fixed by the British 
Board of Trade. 
JAPAN, 


There is, apparently, no law or regulation in Japan relative to the . 
marking of load lines on vessels. 


6. TONNAGE DUES. 


Tonnage taxes are intimately connected with measurement of 
vessels and are levied by practically all countries. In addition, 
certain countries require the payment of light and beacon dues, © 
town dues, chamber of commerce dues, or sanitary dues. As used in 
this connection, the term ‘tonnage taxes’’ indicates a general charge 
or tax on shipping, which is usually small, and not a charge for the 
use of port facilities, although the latter is also based on vessel 
tonnage. 

UNITED STATES. 


Tonnage tax is levicd on every vessel engaged in trade upon her 
arrival by sea from a foreign port, unless ‘she is in distress, at the 
rate of 2 or 6 cents for each net ton. On all vessels which enter 
any port of the United States from apy foreign pote or place in 
North America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Ba- 
hama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, or the coast of South America 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or Newfoundland, a tonnage duty of 
2 cents per ton is imposed on each entry. On all vessels which 
enter in any port of the United States from any other foreign port 
a tonnage tax of 6 cents per ton is imposed at each entry.” It is not 
levied on more than five entries at the same rate during any one year, 
the tonnage year beginning with-the date of the first payment and 
ending on the day preceding the corresponding day on the following 
year? “The rates for tonnage duties now imposcd in the United States 
are substantially similar to the rates for the corresponding light dues 
imposed in the United Kingdom and are materially lower than cor- 
responding cherges imposed in the ports of the continent of Europe 
and elsewhere. They are imposed without discrimination and are on 
a revenue basis and were not changed by the tariff act of October 3, 
1913.’"4 

Various oxemptions are made in the payment of this tonnage tax, 
For example, no vessel belonging to any citizen of the United States 
trading from one port within the United States to another port 

- within the United States, or employed in the bank, whalo,-or other 
fisheries, is subject to tonnage tax or duty if such vessel is licensed, 





1 Journal Officiel du 9 octobre, 1908. 
2 Rev. Stat., 4227, as amended by sec. 36 of the act of Aug. 5. 1909. 
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registered, or enrolled. Likewise, no tonnage or clearance fees are . 
charged against any vessel making regular daily trips between any 
port of the United States ‘and any port of Canada, wholly upon 
ternal waters not navigable to the ocean, except upon the first 
clearing of such vessel in each year.’ By the act of March 8, 191); 

* vessels entering otherwise than by sea from foreign ports at which 
no tonnage or light dies of equivalent taxes are imposed on vessels 
of the United States were exompted from tonnage taxes in the United 
States. This act in effect applies to American and Canadian vessels , 
in trade on the Lakes between tho United States and the Province of 

_ Ontario where they arc in competition to a considerable extent. with 
the railroads.” ‘ 

In exceptional cages, such as‘a vessel that is owncd by citizens of the 
United States but.is not a véssel of the United States, there had been 
imposed an alien tonnage tax of 50 cents per ton and light money of 
50 cents per ton upon entry into a United States port.’ The act of 
March 4, 1915, however, repealed these provisions and specified that 

“any tonnage duties, light money, or discriminating duties collected 
sinco the passage of the act of August 18, 1914, should be refunded, 
with the understanding that every such vessel after entering an 
Amorican port must become registered as a vessel of the United 
Statos before leaving same. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British law provides for the collection of light dues from all 
shipping frequenting the ports of the United Kingdom. The mer- 
chant shipping act of 1898 changed the former,practice of requiring 
the payment of light dues from ships which passed a certain light- 
house or which derived benefits from this lighthouse to the practice 
of levying light dues with respect to each voyage made by ships or 
by way of periodical payment. The scale of payment for light dues 
is as follows: ¢ 











Maximum 

Rate per | number of 
net ton voyages 

per voyage.| charged for 
annually. 














$0,020 | 10 
Home-trade steamship 1080 6 
Foreign-trado sailing ¥ O46 10 
Foreign-trade steamship. 056, 6 





a — 

In the case of tugs and pleasure yachts a flat annual rate of a 
shilling ($0.243) per ton is charged. 

Merchant ships making in the course of a year both home-trade 
and foreign-going voyages are charged for not more than 10 voyages, 
foreign-going voyages % this case counting as a voyage and a half. 

The voyages of a home-trade ship are reckoned from pért to port, . 
but a h8me-trade ship is not required to pay dues for more than 
three voyages in one month. 

ws fo i 5 tea = at oe 


1 Rev. Stat., 4221. 

2 Raport of Commissioner of Navigation, 1910, p. 17. 
3 Rey. Stat., 4219 ang 4225. 

4°The Shipping World Yearbook, 1915, p. 144. 
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.. Dues payable per voyage are collected only at ports where a ship 
loads or discharges passengers, mails, or cargo. see 

The following classes of vessels are exempted from payment. of 
light dues: (1) Ships belonging to the British and foreign Govern- 
ments; (2) sailing vessels (other than pleasure yachts) of less than 
100 tons; (3) all ships (other than pleasure yaclite) of less than 20 
tons; (4) vessels (other than tugs Bed pleasure yachts) when operated 
wholly in ballast and carrying no passengers; (5) vessels putting 
an for bunker coal, stores, or provisions for their own use on board; 
(6) vessels putting in from stress of weather, or for repairs, or because 
of damage, provided they do not discharge or load cargo other than 
cargo discharged with a view to repairs and afterwards reshipped; 
(7) vessels for the time bein employed in sea,fishing or in sea- 
fishing service, exclusive of ships used tor catching fish otherwise 
than for profit; (8) yachts and pleasure craft of less than 5 tons 
register. 

A number of reductions in light dues have been made by orders 
in council issued in accordance with Section V, article 2, of the act 
of 1898. On April 1, 1903, a reduction of 124 per cent took effect; 
on April 1, 1907, an additional reduction of 74 per cent limited to 
three years; on April 1, 1909, an additional reduction of 17} per cent, 
also limited to a period of three years. The reduction of 74 per cent 
made in 1907 has been repealed.’ 


GERMANY. 


Tonnage and light dues are not regulated by imperial statutes in 
Germany, but are Teft to the discretion of the several States. In some 
cases the regular pilotage dues include beacon and light dues, in 
other cases town dues take the place of tonnage dues, and some ports 
require the payment of neither tonnage nor light dues. There is 
given below a list of some representative ports of Germany with their 
respective requirements in this connection:? 

Bremerhaven. —Light and beacon dues: 6.7 cents per net register 
ton for sailing vessels and 9.4 cents per ton for steamships, for each 
ton above 70 tons. Vessels entering the river empty or in ballast and 
without passengers are refunded half of the light and beacon dues 
paid if they leave again empty or in ballast anid without passengers. 

essels that entexthe river on account of damage, accident, ice, gales, 
or bad weather, and leave again without discharging or loading any 
cargo, are not yaquired to pay light and beacon dues. Pilot boats 
and tugs arg also exempt from these dues. 

Bremen.—Light and beacon dues are the same as at Bremerhaven. 

Cuxhaven—Light dues: Pilotage dues include beacon and light 
dues at this port. 

Hamburg.—Apparently no light and beacon or town dues are 
assessed at the port of Hamburg. Tonnage dues are levied upon 
shipping but these are believed to be chargés for the use of the 
facilities of the port and therefore not comparable with tonnage taxes 
as levied in the United States. 

Konigsberg.—Town dues at the rate of 2 cents per register ton aré 
levied on vessels of more than 70 tons register wae 1 cent per register 
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ton on vessels of smaller size for every entrance and clearance. Ves-- . 
sels of more than 70 register tons coming from German ports, including 
‘those of the Rhine, without calling at a foreign port, are exempt from 
town dues. Vessels which visit the harbor of Konigsberg at least 
_ten times in the course of one year (Apr. 1 to Mar. 31) and have paid 
town dues receive a refund pf one-thisd at the end of the year. 


NORWAY. 


Apparently no taxes similar to the tonnage taxes that are levied 
by the United States are assessed on shipping in Norwegian ports. 
“Light dues which might be regarded as an equivalent of the United 
States tonnage tax are levied,.but these appear fo be grouped with 
tonnage dues and ate not soparately stated. From details given in 
Urquhart’s Dues and Charges on Shipping in Foreign and Colonial 
Ports (1914 edition) it would seem that tonnage and lighthouse dues 
are charged for the use of port facilities and not as a general tax on 
‘shipping. 

FRANCE. 


The French tax and tariff law of April 28, 1816, imposed differential 
tonnage dues on foreign shinning entering French ports. The law 
of May 19, 1866, however, abolished tonnage dues and at the present 
time there are no definite national tonnage taxes levied under the ° 
French Jaws, cach port making its own requirements in this respect 

As a general thing, French tonnage dues accrue to the benefit of 
cities or chambers of commerce for the reimbursement of expenses 
incurred by them in such port improvements as dredging, dock con- 
struction, installation of loading and unloading*apparatus, ete., and 
should be regarded as charges for the use of the facilities of the port, 
similar to wharfage and dockage charges in ports of the United States. 

Only a few French ports require the payment of light dues, but the 
French maritime laws impose so-balten sanitary dues on all vessels, 
both national and foreign. Light dues and sanitary dues may be 
regarded as charges similar to tonnage taxes levied by the United 
States. The sanitary tax is 5 centimes ($0.0097) per net register ton 
for vessels in the French coastwise trade, and 10 centimes ($0.0193) 
per net register ton for vessels in the international coastwise trade 
of France, while vessels from all other ports are required to pay 15 
centimes ($0.029) per net register ton. Town dues ‘tnd chamber of _ 


commetce dues are levied in addition in some ports. | 


JAPAN. * 4 


Japanese tonnage dues are levied on all vessels engaged in the for- 
eign trade which enter an open Japanese port. The amount to be 
paid at cach entry is 5 sen (2} cents gold) per registered ton or for 
every 10 koku (about 40 bushels) of tho registered capacity (in the 
case of a Japanese rigged vessel). If the payment is made at once, 
howeverpat the higher raté of 15 sen (73 cents gold) per registered - 
ton or for every 10 koku of the registered tonnage, no further tonnage 
dues are required to be paid at that port until a full year from that 
date... Vessels entering a Japanese port in distress or under unavoid- 
able circumstances are not Seanived to pay tonnage dues.! | = 


Chapter II..LAWS AFFECTING OFFICERS AND CREW. 


1, NATIONALITY OF OFFICERS. 
n UNITED STATES. 


All officers of vessels of the United States who are in charge of a . 
watch, including Piet, are required under section. 4131 of the Re- 
vised Statutes to be citizens of the United States, This has been the 
rule for American vessels since the act’of Decomber 31, 1792, but 
this requirement was made more explicit by section 1 of the act of 
May 28, 1896, which spccifies that no person may be an officer unless 
he is a native-born citizen or has his final naturalization papers. 

The word “officer” is defined in section 1 of the act of May 28, ° 
1896, as including the chief engineer and each assistant engincer in 
charge of a watch on steam vessels. 

The ship-rogistry act of August 18, 1914, authorized the President 
to exempt, so far and for such length of time as he might deem desir- 
able, foreign-built ships admitted to American registry under that act 
from the requirements as to the citizenship of their officers. Accord- 
ingly, m an Exccutive order of September 4, 1914, it was provided 
that such ships might retain all of their watch officers without regard 
to citizenship for a term of seven years; provided, however, that after 
a period of two years,any vacancy should be filled by a citizen of the 
United States. ‘ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


In general, there are no requirements as to the nationality of 
officers in the British merchant marine. It is interesting, however, to 
note that the agreement of July 30, 1903, between the British Govern- 
ment and the Cunard Steamship Co. relative to special admiralty and 
postal subventions to the latter provided in paragraph 9 of part'1 
as follows: ‘ 

(1) That on all vessels belonging to the company, including the two new steamers 
(Lusitania and Muugetania) to be built under that agreement, the master, officers, 
and the engireera in charge of a watch should always be British subjects; and that 
three-fourths of the crew should be British subjects, unless, in the case of tfe crew, 
the company is prévented from fulfilling this obligation owing to strikes, lockouts, or 
other labor digturkances. 

. (2) That on the two steamers (Lusitania ana Mauretania) to be bu.lt under the agree- 
ment, all of the certificated officers other than engineers and at least one-half of the 
crew (except in the case of strikes, etc.) should belong to the Royal Naval Reserve 
or the Royal Naval Fleet Reserve. 


GERMANY. a 


- 

The laws of Germany contain no requirement that the officers of 
vessels shall be German citizens. The examinations for officers’ com- 
missions, however, are all set in. the German language, and this has 
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. ‘FRANCE. 


The French law of Septeniber 21, 1793, which is still in force, stipu- 
lates that the master and all the officers of French vessels shall be 
citizens of France. = *, . F 
; NORWAY. 

The Norwegian law of August 13, 1857, which is still m force, pre- 

scribes that foreigners may ‘be masters and mates after having first 
- obtained certificates in the Norwegian schools. 

A letter from the Norwegian Home Office, dated March 5, 1900, 
states that the right to serve as master, mate, or engineer in a Nor- 
wegian ship depends upon the party having attained a certain age, 
having been practically trained in a certain manner during a certain 
number of years, and having passed a certain examination. This 

- examination must be passed at a Norwegian navigation or engineer- 
ing school. If foreign citizens have passed the examination required in 
the Norwegian Kingdom and possess the other qualifications necessiry 
to obtain a Norwegian certificate as master, mate, or engineer, nothing 
can prevent them from obtaining such a certificate and, subsequently, 
the right to serve in Norwegian vessels on an equal footing with 
Norwegian subjects of corresponding positions. 

In order to carry on the profession of shipmaster, it is moreover 
required of foreign as well as of Norwegian subjects that they obtain 
the right of citizenship, and, in roobeet to foreigners, it is also neces- 
sary that they produce evidence of blameless conduct and that they 
are domiciled in the Norwegian Kingdom. « 


JAPAN, 


The Japanese law of April, 1896, specifies that all those persons who 
are legally qualified according to the Japanese law may be officers of 
ships of Kuropean design flying the Japanese flag without regard to 
their nationality. The word ‘‘officer” comprises captains, first and 
second mates, chief and first engineers, all of whom are required to 
possess the proper license to be qualified for their respective services. 

Article 9 of the occan lines subsidy law of March 25, 1909, provides 
that no foreigners may be employed as officers Of the vessels of 
subsidized companies without the consent of the Minister of Com- 
munications. " 

. 


2, NATIONALITY OF CREW, = 
UNITED STATES. 


In general, there are no requirements as to nationality of the crew 
on vessels of the United States. Steamers employed in mail service 
under the provisions of the ocean mail act of 1891, however, are re- 
quired during the first two years of operation under their contracts 
to have one-fourth of their crews citizens of the United States; during 


ey 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


There are no general requirements as to the nationality of crews 
‘eirried on vessels in’ the British merchant marine, but the Cunard. 
Steamship Co., uider its agreement of Jwy 30, 1903, with the British 
Government, is required to have three-fourths of the crews on all of 
its vessels British subjects, unless it ‘‘is prevented from fulfilling this 
obligation owing to strikes, lockouts, or other labor disturbances.” 


GERMANY. 
. 
No regulations prohibiting the employment of foreigners on German 
vessels are found in the laws of Germany. 


NORWAY. 

The laws of Norway make no special requirements as to nationality, 
except as to the proportion of foreigners that may be carried on 
Norwegian vessels. The law of August 26, 1854, provides that only 
a certain proportion of foreigners may be shipped for service on 
board Norwegian vessels and foreign subjects may not, except in 
cases of emergency, be shipped to serve as sailors or stokers in any 
number exceeding the prescribed proportion. It is, however, lawful 
to ship Swedes for service in Norwegian vessels without any limita- 
tion as to numbers. 

The proportions of foreign citizens in crews of Norwegian vessels, 
vs fed in article 1 of the ‘Norwegian law of August 26, 1854, are as 
‘ollows: 


Alt hands. | Forelgners. 
‘ 





3 1 
6: 2 
79 | 38 
10-12 1 4 
13-15, { 5 
16-18 6 
And so on in the same proportion. 
Cc 
FRANCE, % 


Article 2 of, the law of September 21, 1793, stipulates that threc- 
fourths of the’ crew on vessels under the French flag must be French 
citizens. 

This provision was found to be particularly burdensome to French 
vessels operating in the Far East, especially m the Indian Ocean and 
ttie China Sea. English and German ships trading within those 
limits employed crews made up almost extlusively of Hindus or 
Negroes, who not only endured the climate much better than Euro- 

eans but were paid wages very much below those demanded by 
uropeans. Repeated complaints on this score caused an agreement 


to be reached by the Ministers of Marine, Foreign Affairs, and Finance 
* pope eh tha wmnealt that Rrangh vreaale anaratine in dietant watara 
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personnel of the crew. The only condition required of them was that 
they be furnished with annual navigation permits granted by the 
colonial authorities or by the consul at their home port. 
“Article 2 of the law of September 21, 1793, was further modifiedby 
article 27 of the law of April 7, 1902, so as to provide that the crews 
of vessels operating in the international coasting trade with any of 
the French colonies (cabotage international colonial). and never 
touching continental France, might be made up of foreign seamen of» 
any proportion desired. In general, though, tg provision requiring 
at least three-fourths of the crew to be French citizens holds good.) 
* 
.  ,  SAPAN. 
There are no gencral restrictions against tho employntont of 
foreigners on Japanese vessels, but acti 9 of the ocean lines sub- 
_sidy law of January, 191@, provides that no foreigners may be 
employed as sailors on vessels of subsidized lines without the consent 
of the Minister of Communications. Japan has an excellent system 
of nautical training for both officers and sailors; and the number of 
Japanese sailors as well as officers is rapidly increasing, partly as a 
result of this fact. . 


3. NUMBER OF OFFICERS. 
UNITED STATES. 


The number of officors required on United Spates vessels is deter- 
mined by the local inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspection Service 
at the time the vessel is inspected, and must be sufficient in the 
judgment of the inspector to make the vessel safe for navigation? 
The discretion of the local inspectors is limited, however, by the 
proviso that every vessel propelled by machinery of 1,000 gross 
tons and over must carry at least three licensed mates who serve in 
three watches, unless the vessel is engaged in a voyage of less than 
400 miles, in which case only two licensed mates are necessary, 
whereas vessels propelled by machinery of 100 but less than 200 
gross tons require only one licensed mate unless the voyage be over 
24 hours’ duration, when two liconsed mates are required.* 


. 


GREAT BRITAIN. » 


Every British foreign-going ship and every British *home-trade 
passenger ship, as well as every foreign steamship carrying passen- 
gers between places in the United Kingdom, must be provided in all 
cases with a master duly certified as competent by the Board of Trade 
or equivalent colonial authorities. ara 

The following additi¢nal officers are required : w 

1. If aship is of 100 tons net register or upward, at least one officer 
besides the master holding a certificate not lower than that of only 
mate in the case of a foreign-going ship, or of mate in the case of a 
home-trade passenger ship. , 





J Report of British Board of Trade committees on the merchant marine (1903), Pt. 1], Appendix A, No.8. 
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1 


2. If the ship is a foreign-going ship.and carries more. than one 
mate, at least the first and second mates must he duly certificated. 

3. If the ship is a foreign-going steamship of 100 nominal horse- 
power or upward, thero must be carried at least two engincers, one | 
of whom is a first-class and tho other a first-class or a second-class 
engineer duly certificated. . 

4. If the ship is a foreign-going steamship of less than 100 nominal 


-horsepower, or a seagoing home-trade passenger steamship, there 


must be carried at least one engineer who is a first-class or second-class 
engineer duly certificated.’ 

‘oreign-going ships include every ship employed in trading or 
going between some place or places in. the United Kingdom, and 
some place or places situated beyond the coasts of the United King- 
dom, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, and the Continent of 
Europe between the rivers Elbe aud Brest, inclusive, while the desig- 
nation “home-trade ships’’ include every ship employed in trading 
or going within the following limits: ‘The United Kingdom, the 
Channel Isles, The Isle of Man, and the Continent of Europe between 
the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive. 

The certificates, designated as “certificates of competency’’ pro- 
vided for under the above requirements are as follows: 
A. Foreign-going ships: (1) Mastar, (2) first mate, (3) second mate, (4) only mate. 


B, Home-trade passenger ships: (1) Master, (2) mate. . 5 
G. Ail steamships, whether forsign-going or home-trade: (1) First-class engineer, (2) 


second-class engineer, 
GERMANY. 


The navigation laws of Germany specify five different types of 
voyages for which regulations concerning the number and qualifica- 
tions of ships’ officers are laid down. A decree issued by the Imperial 
Chancellor June 16, 1903,? under the authority of the Federal Council, 
classified vessels according to the character of their voyage into five 
kinds, namoly, Nahfahrt, Kistenfahrt, kleine Fahrt, mittlere Fahrt, 
and grosse Fahrt. ‘ 

“Nahfahrt” is the term applied to voyages on bays, sounds, and 
estuaries as well as to ocean voyages not exceeding 24 hours or a 
distance of 50 nautical miles from the beginning of ocean navigation. 

“Kistonfahrt,’’ or coastwise trade, includes (1) voyages between 

laces on the mainland and adjacent islands between Antwerp and 
indau, including Helgoland but not the district north of the Agger 
Canal and Frederickshaven and the circuit (umfahrt) around Skagen, 
(2) voyages off the coast of the Danish islands situated to the south 
of Cattegat, including the island of Bornholm, and (3) voyages off 
the ri ish coast from Lysekil to Kalmar, including the island of 
Oland. 


- =*' Kleine Fahrt’’ includes voyages in the Baltic, in the North Sea 


as far as 61° north latitude, and in the Englith Channel. 

“Mittlere Fahrt” comprises voyages between European ports, 
non-European ports of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, ports 
on the west coast of Africa north of 12° north latitude, and ports in 
the Cape Verde or Canary Islands as far as Madeira. 





1 Morchant shipping act of 1894, sev. 92. c .. + Reichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 247. 
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“Grosse Fahrt’’ comprises voyages beyond the limits defined in the’ ” 
“mittlere Fahrt.”’ ae ; 

Vessels of more than 400 cubic meters gross measurement (about 
140 registor tons) engaged in the Kiistenfahrt are required to Sorry. 
one mate, but seagoing barges and tugs of from 400 to 1,000 cubic 
meters gross measurement ¢140 to 359 register tons) are not required 
to carry any.’ All steamships of this classification that do not carry 
passengers must have one engineer of class 4, while those carrying 
passengers must have an engineer of class 3, but if the voyage con- 
tinues for an unbroken period of 16 hours, another engineer of class 
-4 is required in each case. 

Vessels engaged in the “kleine Fahrt” of 400 tubic meters gross 
measurement (140 negister fons) and over are required to carry a 
mate. Steamships in this trade not carrying passengers must have 
an engineer of class 3 in charge and at least one engineer of class 4, 
while those carrying passengers must have one ene moe of class 2 
in charge and at least one Sngineer of class 3. 1 sailing vessels 
in this trade with auxiliary motor power must carry one engineer of 
class 4. 

Vessels engaged in the ‘“‘mittlere Fahrt” are required to carry one 
mate if the vessel is from 250 to 3,000 cubic meters gross measure- 
ment (88 to 1,060 register tons), and two mates if of 3,000 or more 
cubic meters gross measurement. Steamships in this trade must also 
carry one chief engineer of class 2 and one engineér of class 3, while 
ne vessels with auxiliary motor power must carry one engineer of 
class 3. 

Vessels engaged in the ‘‘grosse Fahrt”’ are required to carry one 
mate if they are of more than 250 cubic meters (about 88 register 
torts) but less than 2,000 cubic meters gross measurement (about 
700 register tons), and two mates if of 2,000 cubic meters or more. 
Steam vessels in this trade must also carry one chief engineer of 
class 1-and at least two engineers of class 2. However, if the vessel 
carries more than 50 passengers, or if its boilers have a heating 
surface (Heizflache) of more than 2,000 square metors (21,528 
square feet), or if the vessel has a gross measurement of more than 
25,000 cubic meters (about 8,830 gross tons), it must carry one 
chief engineer and at least three engineers of class 1. 

Steamships in the East Asiatic trade between 11 degrees south 
and 55 degrees north latitude and between 90 d&grees and 150 
degrees* east longitude, as well as steamships in the coasting trade 
of East Africa and West Africa, must carry at least*two engineers 
of class 2. Sailing ships in this trade equipped with atfxilmry motor 
power must carry one engineer of class 2. 

If it is known at the outset of a voyage that it will continue unin- 
terruptedly for a period of more than 16 hours, another engineer of 
class 3 must be carried on each vessel in this trade. © en 

The above regulationg apply only to vessels propelled by steam 

wer and do not apply to pleasure boats or to vessels engaged in 

shing or? the high seas. They contain a provision that exceptions 
thereto may be made by the imperial chancellor acting in conjunc- 
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NORWAY. 


The laws of Norway contain no requirement as to the number of 
-officers to be carried on vessels under the Norwegian flag. ae 


c 


FRANCE. ~ 


Before taking up the matter of the number and the qualifications 
of French officers, certain peculiatities of classification should be 
noted in the French navigation laws. French navigation is divided 
into two major: classifications, “voyages au long cours” and “vo- 
yages au cabotage.”’ 2 

he term “voyages au long cours” *s applied, under article 1 of 
the law of January 30, 1893, to all voyages south of 30 degrees north 
latitude, north of 72 degrces north latitude, west of 15 degrees longi- 
tude west of the meridian of Paris, and east of 44 degrecs longitude 
east of that meridian. 

Cabotage, or coastwise trading, is divided into two classifications, 
‘“cabotage en douane” and ‘‘cabotage en marine.” 

“Cabotage en douane” comprises voyages between ports in conti- 
nental France and Algeria and might be roughly described as coast- 
wise trad’ within the customs limits of France. The term “petit 
cabotage” is used when the voyage is between two French ports 

on the same sea, either the Atlantic Ocean or the Mediterranean, 
and “grand cabotage,” when the voyage takes place between two 
French ports in different seas—i. e., between a port on the Atlantic 
and a port on the Mediterranean. 

“Cabotage en niarine” might bé described as coastwise trade 
beyond the customs limits of Trane and is divided into three classes, 
ue . “grand” and “petit cabotage” and ‘“‘cabotage interna- 
tional.” 

“Grand cabotage” includes coastwise voyages within the limits 
defined for voyages ‘‘au long cours,” while “ cabotage international” 
comprises those voyages Which are made within the limits prescribed 
for ‘voyages au long cours” if they take place between French 
ports and those of Algicria, or between ports of France or Algieria and 
foreign ports.' 

French ships making voyages “au long cours” and of more than 
200 but less titan 700 gross tons register are required to have, in 
addition to the captain, at least one duly certificated second officer, 
while those of 700 tons gross register and over must have, besides the 

- captain, at least one second officer and a lieutenant, both duly 
certificated.” ; : 

French ships making voyages in the “cabotage international” o1 
the ‘‘grand cabotage national” more than 400 miles trom any port 

gf continental France are required to carry, besides the captain, al 
least. a second officer, if of more than 200 dut less than 1,000 gros: 
tons register, while those of more than 1,000 tons register are re: 
quired to carry, in addition to the captain, at least one seéond office: 
and a lieutenant.” , ‘ 


pas = 4 = ee 


1 Pandectes Frangaises, Répertoire series, vol. 40, p. 29. 
2 Law of Apr. 17, 1907, sec. 21. 


” 
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JAPAN. 


The number of officers requiréd on board Japanese vessels is fixed 
by the law of 1896 relating to masters, mates, and engineers in the 
mercantile marine. Article IV of this law, which came inte oper@-" 
tion on July 1, 1897, provides as follows: ‘The complement of 
master, mates, and ehgineers to be employed ‘on board any vessel 
and the description of their certificates shall be in accordance with 
and subject to Table 1.” In this-table, which is reproduced below, * 
it will be noted that the number of officers and the character of offi- 
cers’ certificates required vary with the character of the voyage in 
which the vessel is engaged and with the class (steam or sailing) and 
gross tonnage. a a 

‘Article VII of the Jaw of 1896 provides, however, that special 
rules may be prescribed by regulation for the foHowing classes of 
vessels: (1) Those operating between foreign ports only; (2) those 
used for fishing or other special purpose; (3) those of special con- 
struction. 

"Article XV provides that “the Minister of Communications may 
allow an engitieer holding a certificate of third-class engineer to act 
as chief engineer, and not to em loy a second engineer on board a 
large coasting steam vessel of under 500 tens net register,-as well as 
on board a coasting steam vessel of 200 tons and of over 200 tons 
net register, which are mentioned in Table 1, ‘for a period of one 
year alter the date of enforcement of this law.” 
. The sonlsetoe of the law of 1896 was extended by imperial ordi- 
narice No. 31 of October, 1912, to “foreign vessels plying only along 
the coast or upon a lake, river, or harbor of Japan.” 

It will be observed that the law provides for three grades of mas- 
ter, two grades of first mate, two grades of second mate, one grade 
of only mate, and four grades of engineers. 



























Plying limits ere ers tonne or koku Omoers Ai pe on Description of certificates. 
1 
Foreign going: 
‘Stemaships— 
aH Lo recriad ol th frat grade. 
es First mate of the first grade. 
Under 500 tong. ...--.+++eeeerereere 2: Secand-class engineer. 


Third-class enggneer. 

Master of the fist grado. 

First mate of the first grade. 
Second mate of the first grade. 
First-class engines. 


Second-class enginget. 
. 


First mate of the first grade. * 
Second mate of the first grade. 

Moster of the first grade. 

First mate of the first grade. 


500GODS aNd OFET.-... eee eeeeeeeee 


Saiting vessels— 
‘Under 200 tons 


Under 500 tons....-. 


500 t a Mose ate of tho frst grad 
ons and over irst mate of the first grade, 
Second mate of the first grade. ~~ 
Large coasting: ‘ 
Steamships— 
€ < First mate of the second’Rrade. 
Underd=00 tons... ..---seereeeeeeere Second mate of the second grade. 
fi i Third-class engineer. S 
Master of the second grade. 
Under 1,000 toms.....eesseeeereee seed First mate of the second grade. 


Second-class eT. 
Third-class 1 eer. * 
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Plying litaits and gross tonnage or koku 
‘burden of vessels. 














Deseription of certificates, 





‘ are coasting: “Continued, 
feamships—Continued. 
7 Master of te, frst grade, 
First mate of the first grade. 
Second mate of the first grade. 
First-class engin-er. 
Second-class engineer. 


1,000 tons and over........-........ 


, Salling Yessels— 
nder 200 tons. be of the | third grade, 
: Master of the thir le. 
Under 500 tons. ate of the third grade, 
Master of the first grade. 
500 tons and over.......2.-........ i First mate of the first grade. 
Second mate of the first grade. 
Coasting: C 
Steamships— ia ; 4 t r 
= faster. Second mate of the second grade. 
Undor 100 tons. ..-5-...+.2+e+reeres Chie on Fourth-classengineor. | 
faster. mate of the second grade. 
Unider 200 tons...-.-++ses-sersseree Chief enginoer.....| Third-class enginoer. 
2 Master. First mate of the second grade, 
Under 500 tons... ..-....0-20-. eee! First mate Second mate of the second grade. 


Chief engineer. Second-class engineer. 
Fetal ietet ia 
F . st mate of the secon le. 
500 tons and over....... seen Ranh in Second.class engineer. 
‘Second 


Third-class engineor. 


-| Mate of the third grade, 
Master of the third grade. 
Mate of the third grade. 


Second mate of the second grade, 
Fourth-class enginecr. 

First mate of the second grade. 
Third-class engineer. 













Sailing vessels— 
. ‘Under 200 tons. 


200 tons and ove 
‘Smooth-water steamships: 
Under 200 tons... 


200 tons and over. 








‘ 4, NUMBER OF CREW. 
UNITED STATES, 


There is no law fixing definitely the number of seamen that shall be 
carried on vessels of the United States. The minimum number of the 
erew is determined by the local inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service, acting under the power conferred upon them by section 
4463 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of April 2, 1908, 
section 1 of act of March 3, 1913, and section 14 of the act of March 
4, 1915. : 

Formerly, in determining the number of scamen required, the local 
inspectors took into acceunt only such facts as whether the vessel was 
a steamship or a sailing vessel, the kind of motive power, the character 
of trade (whether general cargo, special cargo, or passenger and 
freight), the.route or voyage, and the season of the year. 

. ow, under section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, the inspectors 
must take account of a new factor, namely, statutory requirements 
as to the manning of lifeboats. This section requires that there 

___--Shall be an officer or able seaman in charge of every lifeboat and of 

” every pontoon life raft accommodating more than 15 persons, and 
ene certificated lifeboat man on every boas or raft accommodating 
Tess than 25 persons, with additional lifcboat men for boats or rafts 
ef larger size. (For further details see page 33 of this report.) 

Another provision contained in section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1915, relates indirectly to tne manning of vessels. This require- 
ment is that, in the first year after the passage of the act, on all ves- 
sels of 100 tons gross measurement ged over, except those navigat- 

* ang rprers exclusively and the smaller inland lakes. 40 ner cent of the 
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45 per cent; in the third year, 50 per cent; in the fourth year, 55 per 
cent; and thereafter, 65 per cent. In these quotas licensed’ officers: 
and apprentices shall not be included. 
GREAT BRITAIN, , “ 

The merchant shipping act of 1894 (secs. 267 and 268) classifies 
vessels carrying passengers under two headings, ‘“‘ passenger steamers”’ 
and ‘emigrant ships.’’ Every steamer, British or foreign, which car-  * 
ries passengers to or from any place in the United Kingdom is a “‘ pas, 
senger steamer,” while the expression ‘‘emigrant ship” means eve 
ship, British or foreign, which carries, on any voyag? from the Britis! 
Islands to any port oyt of Eugope and not within the Mediterranean 
Sea, more than 50 stecrage passengers, or a greater number of steerage | 
passengers than in the proportion of one statute adult to evety 33 
tons of the registered tonnage in the case of a sailing ship, or every 
20 tons in the case of a steamship. 

As a rule, emigrant ships are vessels of well-known lines, carrying 
numbers of steerage passengers to North or South America, South 
Africa, Australia, or New Zealand, and there is, in ordinary cases, 
no difficulty in determining whether or not a particular vessel is an 
emigrant ship. . ; 

Section 305 of the merchant shipping act of 1894 provides that 
every emigrant ship must be manned with an efficient crew to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer, and the Board of Trade has pre- 
pared a set of rules to assist the emigration officer in carrying out 
this requirement. 

In regard to numbers of deck hands, rule 22 »f the Instructions 
Relating to Emigrant Ships, issued by the Board of Trade in 1911, 
provides as follows: 

In steamships deck hands should be carried in accordance with the folowing 
scale, which is based on the total voat and rait capacity with which the ship is 
required to be provided under the statutory rules relating to life-saving appliances, 













































Deck |: Deck 

Total capacity of boatgand rafts required} hands Total capacity of boatsand rafts required | hands 

under the life-saving appliances mies. tobe | under tholife-saving appliances rules. to be 

carried. || + carried. 

Under 2,500 cubic feet 24 | 6,100 and under 6,500 cubic fag mu 
2,500 and under 2.900 cubic f 25 |! 6,500 and under 6,900 cubic feet 36 
2,900 and under 3,300 cubic fee 26 || 6,900 and under 7,300 cubic feet % 
3,300 and under 3,700 cubic fee! 27 |' 7,300 and under 7,700 cubic feet 38 
3,700 and under 4,100 cubic fee 28 |) 7,700 and under 8,100 cubic feet 49 
4,100 and under 4,500 cubic fee 29 || 8,100 and under 8.500 cubic feet. . 42 
4.500 and under 4,900 cubic fee 30 | 8,500 and under 8,900 cubic fee! “ . 
4,900 and under 5,300 cubic feet 34 |) 8,900 and under 9,300 cubic feet 46 
5,300 and under 5,700 cubic feet 32 || 9,300 and under 9,700 cubic feet... 48 
5,700 and under 6,100 cubic fee! 33 |! # 

The term ‘deck hands” meana the master and the mates and all bona fide abif™——~. 
bodied seamen. The carpenter, bostswain, quartermasters, lamp trimmer, and other 
petty officers who have served br are fit to serve in the capacity of A. R, may be 
Tegarded as bena fide able-bodied seamen for this purpose. Of the total number. of 
deck hands carried one in five may be an ordinary seaman, and two boys may be taken 


in place of each ordinary seaman so allowed. One cook and one steward may be 
reckoned as bona fide able-bodied seamen if theygproduce proof that they have served 
as A. B.’s, and the emigration officer is satisfied by actual trial that they can pull an 
oar aad are fit to serve In that rating. Tradesmen, such as joiners, etc., are not te be, 
counted. . : 

In the case of vessels having such a number of passengers as to necessitate the 
earrving of the maximum hoat canacity required hy the rules the seale indinstas tha 
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In the case of veséels which carry a limited-number of passengers and are entitled 
toa reduced boat capacity, sufficient only for thie number of persons carried on that 
particular voyage, the scale should be applic in the following manner: Add to the num- 

_ ber of passengers to be carried the total number of crew, calculating the deck hands 
3a minimum of 25 men; then allow 10 cubic feet of boat capacity for each statute 
adult, and the result will be the boat apacity figure in the manning table to be used 
for that voyage. Jor example, if there are 300 passengers and a crew of 90, including 
25 deck hands, the number will be 390 and the boat capacity 3,900; the number of 

~ deck hands required for this boat capacity in the scale is 28. 


The scale is applied in all cases unless the Board of Trade has pre- 
viously allowed the ship under similar circumstances to clear with a 
smaller number of deck hands. : 

The number of persons in the engine room and stokehold of emi- 
grant ships is also fixed by the Board of Tréde.. Rule 23. of the 
eas Relating to Emigrant Ships, issued in 1911, provides as 
ollows: : 


The following scale has been prepared by the Board of Trade for the guidance of 
the emigration otticers with regard to the manning of the engine room an stokehold: 


Engine-room and stokehold staff required. 
Nominal horsepower of engines. ome ny ear ne 
7 » Engi- | Donkey : Greasers.| ,Store- 


| neers. | keepers. Firemen, 





! fireman for every 
18 square feet of 
fire-grata surface 
in the boilers. 


Noone 
rrererey 


[Bee 
1 
| 





| { 





€ 


The scale is intended rather as a guide for dealing with doubtful cases than as a 
hard and fust rule, and no question is raised with regard to vessels in which the ame 
total manning hag been accepted previously. 

In the case of vessels clearing for the first time as emigrant ships the fire-grate 
surface rule will indicate the minimum total manning which should in general be 
allowed, but if for any adequate reason a somewhat smaller manning is adopted and 
the assistant emigration officer (engineer) sees no reason to object, the rule need not 
be in‘isted on, provided the proposed reduction does not excced 5 per cent. Any 
greater reduction should be reported to the board for consideration. 


In the case of sailing ships the manning as fixed by the Board of 
Trade rules! is in accordance with the following scale: 


etude! toe ee a = ng ee — a 












| Able- | 
. i Officers, i Ording-y | Total 

7 Under-deck tonnage. | ete? _bodled seamen.4 | number, 

— a oes ene ee en ee ee 
500. i 6 9! 5 20 
600. | 7 ait 5 23 
700. 2 13 6 26 
800. 7 16 7 P+] 
900. Z 17! 8 32 
7 19! 9 , 36 

1 7 20 | 10 31 
1, - 7 21! ake 39 
I GL eB 4 
t 7 1 * 12 5 
i 7 ral 13 7 
i 7 28 M4 40 








1 Instructions Relating to Emigrant Ships, issued by the British Board of Trade, 1911. 

2 Ineludes the master, mates, carpenter, ship’s cook, and steward: 

3 The boatswain, boatswain’s mate, sailmaker Gifa seaman), and quartermaster count as A. B.'s. 

4 Phe person in charge of the distilling apparatus, if any, or 2 boys, counts for 1 ordinary seaman, but 
nat mote than 2 bove toa avery 500 tons to be so counted. AR approved steam winch for.saving manual 
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Vessels with an under-deck tonnage exceeding 1,700 tons are re- * 
qe to have two additional seamen for each 100 tons in‘excess of 
1,700. ; 

. In regard to cargo ships and passenger ships, other than ‘‘emigrant, 
-ships,” there appears to be no statutory provision other than that 
contained in section .459 cf merchafit shipping act of 1894, which 
pechibite the departure of any unseaworthy British ship from a 
ritish port, and the merchant shipping act of 1897, which provides 
that TAdeHAaning shall be regarded as unseaworthiness. n 
Section 459 of the act of 1894 was considered as ineffective for the 
‘prevention of undermanning by a Board of Trade committee ap- 
ointed in 1896 to investigate the manning of British merchant ships. 
he report of the majority vf this committee, which was composed 
chiefly of shipowners. and ship operators, recommended g deck 
manning scale for steamers classified according to gross tonnage and 
a general manning scale for sailing ships classified according to 
- under-deck tonnage.! i 

These recommendations were not, however, adopted by Parlia- 
ment, which merely passed an amendment to section 459 of the ‘act 
oh aes in the form of the merchant shipping act of 1897, referred to 
above. 

Under the act of 1897, however, the Board of Trade*has issued 
certain rules which are contained in Circular 1463. These came 
into operation in March, 1909, and contain the following provisions: 

Foreign-going steamships of over 200 feet in length, or not less than 700 tons gross, 
when proceeding to sca, should have, independently of the master and two mates, 
a sufficient number of deck hands available for division into two watches, so as to 
provide a minimum effective watch, viz, a competent hard at the wheel, a lookout 
man, and an additional hand on deck available bor any purpose, 

Foreign-going steamships of over 2,500 tons gross, or of more than 320 feet in length, 


should have, independently of the master and two mates, not less than 8 efficent 
deck hands. 

Foreign-going steamships of over 5,500 tons gross, or of more than 420 feet in length, 
should have, independently of the master and two mates, not less than 10 effictant 
deck hands. 

When a steam vessel of less than 200 feet in length, or less than 700 tons gross, or 
any steam vessel proceeding on a home trade or on a coasting voyage, appears to be 
unsafe through undermanning, the detaining officer should at once inspect the vessel, 
obtain all necessary particulars, and report‘fully to the Board of Trade. 

When articles of agreement are being signed or deposited in the case of sailing 
vessels, the superintendent should, if it appears to him that the pumber or efficiency 
of the crew is such as to fall materially below the general practice in similar vessela, 
as evidenced by the office records, bring the matter to the master’s notice in careful 
and guarded terms, reporting it at the same time to the detaining @fficer of the Board 
of Trade. . 

* 


GERMANY. * 


No manning scale is provided by law for ships under the German 
flag. Article 480 of the German Commercial Code provides, however, 
that the master must make certain before the commencement of tit 
voyage that the vessel is in a seaworthy condition, adequately 
fitted out and supplied, and sufficiently manned and provistored. 

The only other legal requirement that has been found which relates 
even indirectly to the number of crew to be carried on German ves- 
sels is contained in section 49 of th® decree of March 14, 1898, con- 
taining regulations for emigrant ships.? This section states that 

ri A 
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there shall be in the crew of emigrant ships at least two persons 

skilled in’ handling an oar for every Eolapeible lifeboat required, at. 
least three persons for every ordinary rigid boat, and at least four 
for every (regular) lifeboat. 7 

The rules of the See-Berufsgenossenscheft, like article 480 of thé~ 
German Commercial Code, requires that’every: ship sball, before its 
departure, be properly manned as well as adequately fitted out and 
provisioned.! Under these rules the officials of the See-Berufsgenos- 
senschaft fix the number of seamen to be carried on all German ves- 
sels, account being taken in each case not only of the size of the ship 
but of the length and character of the voyage, the season of the year, : 
and othor conditions. The German Government accepts these con- 
clusions, and the number of crew is ent€red in the official register of 
German shipping. 

In addition, section 9 of the accident prevention rules of the See- 
Berufsgenossenschaft applicable to steamships provides that all ves- 
sels making overseas voyages and more than 90 meters (295 feet) in’ 
longth or having a gross tonnage of more than 700 register tons shall 
have # crow of sufficient number in the deck department to provide 
at least one helmsman, one lookout, and one extra man for special 
purposes for each watch, of which there must be two. 


NORWAY. 


No statutory manning scale is provided for ships under the Norwe- 
gian flag. 
: FRANCE. 

The French Jaws do not epenily any manning scale and the engage- 
ment of the crew is left to the master’s discretion,? except in the case 
of emigrant ships and vessels fishing on the Banks of ewfoundland, 
which are governed by special regulations as to the number of the 
crew.® 

The number of men in the crew is, however, regulated indirectly 
by the requirements of the law of April 17, 1907, regarding the divi- 
sion of the crew into watches while at sea, the hours of labor in port, 
and work on Sunday and holidays, and by the requirements as to 

ayment for overtime work. (See section of this report on hours of 
labor on French ships, pp. 144-146.) 2 

Section 25 of the law of April 17, 1907, provides, in general, that 

there shall be in each engine-room watch at least one fireman for 

- every thre fires (fourneaux). This general requirement was modi- 
fied by section 18 of the decree of September 20, 1908. (See p. 145 
of this report.) 


a JAPAN, 


There are no statutes or regulations prescribing the methods of 
manning vessels in the Japanese merchant marine. The matter is 
left entirely to the discretion of the ship’s owners. 





1. Unfallverhtitungsvorschriften der See-Berufsyenossenschaft fir Danipfer (1909 edition), ch. 1, seo. 1. 
4 Art, 223 of Code de Commerce. 
+ Decrees of Mar. 15, 1861, and Feb. 19, 1362. 
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UNITED STATES. 


The qualifications necessary for obtaining’ a license as masver, 
chief mate, or second and third mates, if in charge of a watch, engi- 
neer, and pilots of all steam vessels and the masters of all sailing 
vessels of over 700 tons gross register are prescribed by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors, e 

All licenses issued to these officers are for a term of five years, 
subject to suspension and revocation upon satisfactory proof of bad 
conduct, intemperate habits, ynskillfulness, or want of knowledge of 
the duties of his station orthe part of any officer.’ 

The General Rules and Regulations of the Board of Supervisin: 
Inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspection Service make three principal 
classifications of vessels, according to the general character of the 

. trade ip which they operate, as follows: (I) Ocean and coastwise; 
(II) lakes, bays, and sounds; (IIT) rivers. 

The qualifications required for licensed officers vary quite naturally 
with the trade of the vessel, less experience of a certain character 
and more of another being required in one class than in another, 

The various licenses required for officers on board steamships of 
the United States of more than 100 gross tons and on sailing vessels 
of more than 700 gross tons are indicated in the following fable: 

1. Master: 
a) Ocean steamer. 
b) Coastwise steamer. | 
(d Ocean or coastwise sailing vessel. | 


! 6. Chief engineer: 

(a) Ocean steamer. 

(b) Condensing lake, bay, or sound 
steamer. 

(c) Noncondensing lake, bay, or 
sound steamer. 


Lake, bay, or sound steamer. 
e) Ferry steamer on lakes, bays, or 


sounds, (d) Condensing river steamer. 
(f) Passenger barge on lakes, bays, i (e) Noncondensing river steamer. 
or sounds. | 7. First assistant engineer: 


River stcamer. | 


(a) Ocean steamer. 
Ferry steamer on rivers. i 


(b) Condensing Jake, bay, or sound 


6 


i) Passenger barges on rivers. steamer. 

2, Chief mate: (c) Noncondensing Jake, bay, or 
a) Ocean steamer, \ sound steamer. ° 
b) Coastwise steamer. (d) Condensing river steamer. 


3. Second mate: 

& Ocean steamer. 

b} Coastwise steamer. 
4, Thi mate: 

3 Ocean steamer. 

b} Coastwise steamer. 
5. Mate: 


(a) Ocean steamer. 

(b) Coastwise steamer, 

{e) Inland steamer (lakes, bays, or 
sounds). 

(d) River steamer. 


(e) Noncondensing river steamer. 
8. Second assistant gngtneer: 
(a) Ocean steamer, 
{b) Condensing lake, bay, or sound 
steamer. % 
(c) Noncondensiag Jake, bay, or 
sound steamer. 
(d) Condensing river steamer. 
9. Third assistant engineer: 
(a) Ocean steamer. 
(b) Condensing lake, bay, or-gayund 
steamer. yar 





> 
Appasoutly there is no statutory age requirement for offivereof any 
gra 


e 


oii vessels of the United States, but administrative regulations 


provide that all licensed officers ‘must be 21 years of age or over. 


All persons examined for an 


of the above licenses are required 


to pass tests as to eyesight and color vision and ability properly to 
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“hear the bell and whistle signals. There appears to be no general 
physical examination. a é 

e ability of applicants for original licenses as officers of any of 
the above grades is tested by a written examination. The character 
of the examination varies, of course, with the license. : 

An illustration of the character of the niost stringent requirements 
for license of master is afforded in the following statement of require- 
aments for license of master of an ocean vessel: ' 

Any applicant for license as master of ocean steam vessels shall be subjected to 
such examination as shall satisfy the inspectors that he is capable of navigating 
such vessela and of determining latitude from the meridian altitude of the sun, lati- 
tude by ex-meridian altitude of the sun, latitude from the meridian altitude of a star, 
latitude by the pole star, latitude by a. m. and p. pi. chronometer time sights, longi- 
tude by sunrise or sunset sights, ship’s position by Sumner’s method, ship’s position 
by traverse sailing, including-the correction of courses for leeway, current, deviation, 
and variation, one of which courses to be a departure course, and of finding course 
and distance by Mercator’s sailing, and be capable of determining the deviation of 
the compass by an amplitude and azimuth, and the time of high water at a_port named; , 
he must also be familiar with charts and chart navigation, storm signals, intérnational 
codeof signals, and with the use of the gun and rocket apparatus for saving life from 
shipwreck as practiced by the United States Life-Saving Service. (Sec. 4439, R. 8.) 
_ The examination for master of a river steamer, on the other hand, 
is much less stringent and may be said to represent the other extreme 
in requirements. This examination, unlike that for master of an 
‘ocean steamship, contains no reference to ability to determine lati- 
tude, to methods of finding course and distance, etc., but, relates 
more largely to such subjects as general knowledge of duties of master 
of river vessels, executive ability, knowledge of signals, signal lights, 
pilot rules, ete.’ ’ : . . 

In the matter of educational standards required in the United 
States and other maritime countries for masters and mates, the fol- 
lowing tabular comparative statement, which is reproduced from the 
Shipping World Yearbook for 1915 (p. 245), is of interest: 








Subjects. England. | Germany, | Holland. | United 





No.. t 





Navigation. 
- Nautleal astronom 
Nautical survey. 
Instruments 
‘Observations 
“First ald” 


As $2 ened required of licensed officers, the time s ecified in 
the regulations varies, naturally, with the pcsition. . In the case of 
masters and mates, the requirement is that the applicants sfiall have 
had a specified number of years experience in the deck department, 
the number of years varying wih the capacities and. trade in which 





























. Ceneen a and Regulations of Steamboat-Inspection, Service, editian.of Aug. 11, 1915. p. 105. 
+7 B. 330. 
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the applicant has served.’ These requirements are too detailed to be 
summarized or reproduced in the report. , 

The requirements as to experience for position of engineer also are 
‘very detailed. They are given in full in the General Rules and Ragu- 
lations of the Stonoboak nspection, Service, pages 111 to 114, 224 to 
227, and 333 to 335. ; 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


All officers of British vessels are required tu be duly certificated 
before they go to sea. The British Board of Trade grants certifi- 
cates of ccmpetency as a result of examinaticn held by local ma- 
rine boards at their resyective ports for each of the following 
grades: Master, first mate, second mate, and only mate of a foreign- 
going ship; master and mate of a home-trade passenger ship; first- 


Class engineer and second-class engineer of all steams ips. In this 
connegtion it should be neted that a certificate of competency for a 
foreign-going ship is considered to be of a higher grade than the cor- 
responding certificate for a home-trade passenger ship.? ° 

Masters and mates are required to pass tests as to eyesight, color 
vision, and hearing, as well as oral and written examinations in such 
subjects as general navigation ability, the use of nautical instruments, 
trigonometry, physics, astroncmical observations and computation of 
a nautical character, and knowledge of winds and currents. 

The present requirements for license as engineers are summarized 
in the Shipping World Yearbook for 1915 (pp. 245-246), as follows: 


On and alter January 1, 1915, the qualifications as regards sea service required 
from candidates for certificates of competency as enginesr in the mercantile marine 
will be as follows: 

‘A candidate for a second-class engineer's certificate will be required, in addition 
to the apprenticeship described in paragragh 23 of the Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Engineers, or the alternative sea service specified in Board of Trade 
Circular 1469, to have served 18 months at sea as engineer on regular watch on the 
main engines or boilers of a foreign-going steamer of not jess than 66 nominal horse- 
power; or 27 months in a home-trade steamer of not less than 66 nominal horsepower. 

‘A candidate for a first-class engineer's certificate, in addition to the qualifications 
required from a candidate for a second-class engineer’s certificate, must have served 
at sea for 18 months, with a second-class certificate of competency or service on regular 
watch on the main engines or boilers of a foreign-going steamship of not less than 
99 nominal horsepower as senior engineer in charge 0! the whole watch; or have 
served at sea for 27 months with a second-class certificate of,competency or service 
as second engineer of a home-trade steamer of not less than 99 nominal horsepower; 
or 3 years with a second class certificate of competency or service as second engineer 
of a home-trade steamer of not less than 99 nominal horsepower; or have served 3 
years 9 months with a second-class certificate of competency or service as third 
engineer of a home-trade steamer of not less than 99 nominal horsepower, if during 
the entire period he has heen the senior engineer in charge of the whole of a watch 
on the main engines and boilers; or possess, or be entitled to, a first-class certificate of 
service. 

The service described in paragraphs 38, 39, 40, and 41 of the regulations may, as 
heretofore, be accepted as qualifying for examinations in accordance with the cou-> 
ditions specified in those Paragraphs. 

‘A candidate for either a second-class or first-class certificate who Wrttisstwo years 
from date of application to be examined has attended an approved course comprising 
general mathematical and scientific instruction at a technical school recognized by 
the Board of Trade as suitable for the training of marine engineers, will be allowed 
to count time ao spent as equivalent to sea Zervice in the ratio of three months at the 


1 General Rules and Regulations of 
‘221-224, 329-332. ee 





Steagnboat-Inspection Service, edition of Aug. 41, 1915, pp. 104-111, 
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technical school to two months at sea. Time so spent can not be accepted as equiva- 
lent to more than one-sixth of the total service required for either certificate, 
but a candidate who has been allowed to count such time on examination for a second-. 
class certificate will not be debarred from counting similar subsequent time on exami- 
natign for a first-class certificate. Time spent in an approved marine technical achool - 
subsequent to obtaining a first-class certificate and within two years from the date. 
of application to be examined, may also be accepted,as forming part of the qualify- 
ing service to be required under paragraph 28 of the regulations, if the case of 
candidates for extra first-class engineer’s certificates, but if such time is substituted 
for sea service, it will only count as equivalent thereto in the ratio of three months 
at the school to two months at sea. In every case in which an allowance is made 
for time spent at a marine technical school, the candidate will be required to produce 
the principal’s certificate for continuous and regular attendance at all the approved 
classes and for satisfactory progress, 


Germany. * s 


Examinations are required for the following officers on German 
ships other than those engaged in deep-sea, fishing. ! 


1. Master: 4, Engineers: 
(c) Kiustenfahrt. (a) Class I. 
(b) Kleine Fahrt. | (h) Class IT. . 
(c) Grosse Fahrt. (e) Class IIT. 


| 
2, Pilot. i (d) Class IV. 

8. Chief engineer. | 

For the character and limits of trade comprised in the terms 

.“Kastenfahrt,” “kleine Fahrt,’ and “grosse Fahrt,” as well as 

“Nahfahrt” and ‘“mittlere Fahrt,” the reader is referred to pages 80 
and 81 of this report. 

An officer holding a license as a master in the Kistenfahrt is 
entitled to command nénpassenger merchant ships of any size, except 
those in the Nahfahrt and of less than 250 cubic meters (88 register 
tons) in the Kistenfahrt.? 

A license as master in the kleine Fahrt entitles the holder to com- 
mand the following classes of vessels: (a) In the Nahfahrt, vessels 
of any size whether carrying passengers or not; (6) in the Kustenfahrt 
and the kleine Fahrt, merchant vessels of less than 400 cubic meters 
(140 register tons), steam towing vessels of less than 600 cubic meters 
(210 register tons), and lighters of, any size.? 

A master in the kleine Fahrt may also act as pilot on steam towing 
vessels of 400 to 1,000 cubic meters (140 to 350 register tons) in the 
Kiustenfahrt or kleine Fahrt.? . 

A license as mgster in the grosse Fahrt entitles the holder to ¢om- 
mand any vessel,of any class or size in any trade.? 

- A pilot’s license enables its holder (1) to perform pilot service on 
any vessel of any class or size in any trade and (2) to command the 
same classes of vessels as a master in the kleine Fahrt.? 

The general requirements as to age and experience for license of 
«mastéF of the.three grades are as follows: 





1 Bexannt wy, betretiend den Befiihigungsnachweis und die Priitung der Seeschiffer und Sessteuer~ 
leute auf d en Kautiahrteischiffe, Jan. 16, 1904 (Reichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 3). o 
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Master. : oe Minimum experience. 
Kustenfahrt. 15 years... 50 months on deck at sea on merchant ships or Oshing vassels, Ingyrding 





1g months on sailing vessels. 3 . 
60 Tapnths on deck-at sea, including at least 12 months on sailing ves- 
86'S: experience before 18 years of age to count only as half, 

_! 24 months’ actual experionce as pilot in mittlore or grosse Fabrt, or on 
shins of at least 400 enbic meters (140 register tons) in Kistenfahrt 
ot kleine Fahrt or as master of vesse! in kleine Fatrt. Not more than 
12 months’ experience in the Ktistenfahrt to becounted, Executicn 

. of neatical observations and computation and their uses during this 

period. 


Kleine Fanrt. 
Grosse Fahrt 








” 
Applicants for license as pilot are required to have had since 15 
years of age, at Icast 45 months’ actual service at sea in the deck 
department. This service must include at least 24 months’ experience 
as an able seaman (Vollmatrose) on merchant ships, including at 
least 12 months on a sailing vessel or as an Obermatrose in the Ger- 
man Navy. 

Masters and pilots are required also to have a physical examingtion 
and to be examined as to eyesight, color vision, and hearing. “They 
are, moreover, examined orally and in writing as to their knowledge 
of seamanship, mathematics, the use of nautical instruments, 
etc. For further details, which are too numerous to summarize or 
hey in this report, the reader is referred to the “Bekanntmachung 

etreffend den Befahigungsmachweis und die Prifung der Seeschiffer 
und Seesteuerleute auf deutschen Kauffahrteischiffe, issued January 
16, 1904 (Reichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 3). 
‘The following table shows the classes of trade in which holders of 
engineers’ licenses of the several grades may take charge of engines: 


Engineer of Class LY: 
(a) In the Nahfahrt: Steamships cf any class or size. 
(b) In the Kiistenfahrt: Nonpassenger steamships. 
(c) In the mittlere Fahrt: Saiting ships with auxiliary motor power. 
Engineer of Class III: 
(a) In the Kiistenfahrt: Steamships of any class or size. 
(b) In the kleine Fahrt: Nonpassenger steamships. 
(c) In the mittlere Fakrt: Salling ships with auxiliary motor power. 
Engineer of Class IT: 
(a) In the kleine or the mittlere Fahrt: Steamships of any class or size, 
(bd) In the East Asiatic trade between 11 degrees south and 55 degrees north lati- 
tude and between 90 and 150 degrees east longituge: Steamships of any 
class or size. 3 
(&} In the Fast African and West African coasting trade: Steamships of any class 
or size. 
(d) In grosse Fahrt: Steamships of any class or size. a -% 
Engineer of Class I: 2 
(a) All trades: Steamships of every class and size except those in the grosse Fahrt 
that carry more than 50 passengers and that have a boiler heating surface - 
area, of more than 2,000 square meters (21,528 square feet) or a gross tonnage =, 
of more than 25,000 cubic meters (8,830 registered tons). — 


A chief engincer (schiffsingenieur) is entitled to have charge of the 


nas ee of any ship of any class or size operating in any tri 
She requirements as to experience for engineers may be summarized 
as follows: 

Engineer of Class IV.—Fivo yests service, after 15 years of age, 
either wholly in the engine room of a steamship, or partly in the 


engine room of a steamship and partly in machine shops or boiler 


caus, ogy a hada” Hew — See oe A ee, APOIO PO NGIE NE 5g! OME 4 Dpecng ee ways. eae Mane mega Ey 
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** Engineer of Class I1].—Five years experience in a machine shop, 
boiler works, or engine works and in the engine room of an ocean 
steamship, including at least two years engine-room experience and 
af least two years shop capone. , 

Engineer of Class I-—Either (1) six yeaps experience in boiler o1 
engine construction or repair shops and in engine room of a steamship, 
with atleast three years spent in boiler or engine works and at least 
two years in the engine room of an ocean steamship as engineer or 
‘assistant, or (2) seven years experience as engineer of Class IIT and 
three years experience in a machine shop or in boiler or engine works, 
either before or since serving as engincer of Class ITT. 

Engineer of ClassI.—At least two years actual service as engineer 
of Class II in the kleine, mittlere, or gross¢Fahrt. + 

Chief, engineer (schaffsingenicur).—Seven years service in the 
machine shop of a large plant for the construction of boilers for 
steamships and in the engine room of a steamship. The experience 
in the boiler works must cover at least thfee years, including one-half 

ear in the blacksmith and boilersmith departments. Two and one- 
talt years must have been spent, either as assistant or in a higher 
capacity, in the engine room of an ocean steamship, engaged in the 
kleine, ‘mittlere, or grosse Fahrt, but not including more than 12 
months oxperience in the kleine Fahrt. In addition, attendance 
upon a course of two semesters at an approved marine engineering 
school is required. 





NORWAY, 


The present law regarding the qualifications necessary for masters 
and mates on vessels under the Norwegian flag is contained in the 
law of April 7, 1906, which came into force on January 1, 1907. This 
law requires that masters and mates on all Norwegian ships shall be 
licensed except in the case: (1) Of vessels or ships of not more than 
25 tons net register engaged in any trade; (2) steamships of not more 
than 25 tons gress register engaged in any trade; (3) sailing ships of 
any size in the home trade; and (4) pleasure craft in any teade. 

Thero appears to be two classes of licenses for mates and six for 
masters of vessels. The licenses are granted only to persons who have 
reached a certain age and have had a certain amount of experience 
at sea, and who are able to demonstrate a practical knowledge of 
seamanship. - 

The following is a list of the various kinds of licenses required: 
Masters’ licenses: _ 

Master of gailing vessels of— 

1. More than 25 tons net register, in the Arctic Ocean and White Sea trade; 
or 25 to 80 tons net tegister, in the trade with Swedish ports, as far ag 
and including Ystad, and Denmark; or 25 to 200 tons net register, in the 
fishing and similar trades at sea. 


* 2, Less than 500 tons net register in any trade. 
. 3. Any size i any trade. 
Magter-aisteamships of— 
1. 25 to 200 tons gross register engaged— © 
(1) In the home trade; 
(2) In the Arctic Ocean and White Sea trades; . 
(3) In the trade with Swelish ports, as far as and including Ystad, and 
Denmark; * 
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Mates’ licenses: 
Mate of sailing vessel of any size in any trade. 
Mate of steamship of any size in any trade. 


.-To obtain a liconse as master of sailing vessels of more than 25 net 
- tons engaged in the Arctic Ocean and White Sea trades, or of 28° to 
80 tons net register in the Swedish ‘and Danish trade, or of from 25. 
to 200 net. tons engaged in the fishing or sealing trades, a person must 
have the following qualifications: 

(1) Must be 21 years of age or over. ; 

(2) Must have served at least 30 months at sea since his fifteenth 
year of ago, including at least 18 months’ service on board a sailing 
vessel. ; 

(3) Must have a certificdte attesting his knowledge of the use of 
charts, logs, soundings, compass, international stecring rules, distress. 
and fog signals, and of life-saving apparatus. This certificate must 
be secured from the manager of a licensed navigation school or from 
- the principal of a navigation school under the control of the Inspector: 
of Norwegian Fisheries. A certificate showing that the candidate - 
has passed the required examination for mate of an approved nlavi- 
gation school may be substituted for this certificate. 

(4) Must show a certificate from a qualified physician as to eye- 
sight, color vision, and hearing. . : 

‘he qualifications for master of a steamship of 25 to 200 tons gross 
register are quite similar to those mentioned above for master of 
small sailing ships. The age requirement and those as to knowledge 
of the use of charts, logs, etc., and the requirement as to eyesight, 
color vision, and hearing are the same in both cases, as is also the 
period of service at sea, except that in the cdse of the masters of 
small steamships th» requirement is for at least 12 months’ experience 
at sea in that class of vessel. 

To secure a license as master of a sailing vessel of less than 500. 
tons net register in any trade the candidate must have served at 
sca for at least 24 months after obtaining a license as mate and for 
at least 12 of the 24 months he must have served as first or sole 
mate, or, temporarily, as master of a foreign-going sailing ship, 
while’ during the remaining 12 months he may have served in the 
same capacity on board either a sailing vessel or steamship in another 
trade or as second mate in the foreign trade. 

To command a sailing vessel of any size in ant trade a person 
must have all the qualifications required for a magter of a sailing: 
vessel under 500 tons. 

To secure a license as master of a steamship of les& than 450 tons, 
prose register in any trade a person must have served at. sea for at 

east 24 months after obtaining a mate’s certificate and for at least 
12 months of this period he must have served as first or only mate 
or acted temporarily. as master in a foreign-going steamship, Wile ~ 
during the remaining speriod he must have served in the same ca- 
pacity in a steamship or sailing vessel in another trade ofucsecond 
mate in’ the foreign trade. In lieu of this experience he may offer 
experience of 12 months’ service as master in a foreign-going sailing 
vessel with at least 6 months’ servict on a steamshi 
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‘obtaining a mate’s certificate, with at least 12 months’ servico as 
first or only mate or as acting captain of a foreign-going steamship, « 
with the remainder of the service either in the capacity of first or” 
only mate on a steamship or sailing vessel in any other trade or as 
seGond mate in the foreign trade. In liey of this experience, how- - 
ever, he may offer experience as a mastez of a foreign-going sailing 
vessel for a period of at least 12 months and at least 3 months’ expe- 
tience in asteamship of at least 300 gross tons operating in the foreign 
‘trade or at least 6 months in another trade. 

The licenses for mates as indicated above are of two kinds, Mates 
of sailing vessols of any size in any trade and mates of steamships of - 
any size in any trade, 

To secure a license as mate of a sailing’vessel 2 porson must have 
served at sea since completing his fifteenth year at least 42 months, 
including 30 months’ service on a foreign-going sailing vessel. 

To obtain a license as mate of a steamship the following require- 
ments as to service are made: . . 

(1) At least 42 months’ service at sea since 15 years of age, includ- 
ing at least 12 months on a foreign-going steamship; or 

(2) At least 12 months’ service as mate on a foreign-going sailing 
vessel, and, in addition, at least 6 months’ service since completing 
his fifteonta year of age on a foreign-going steamship; or 

@) At least 6 months’ service as master of a foreign-going sailing 
vessel. 

A license as mate, either of a sailing vessel or of a steamship of any 
size in any trade, may also be obtained by any person who has passed 
the naval, school examination and has fren or is serving as an 
officer in the Norwegian Navy. Such persons may obtain a master’s 
certificate for the command of a sailing vessel or steamship of any 
size in any trade if they have served at sea for 24 months after 
obtaining a mate’s certificate, but at least 12 months of this service: 
as mate must have been spent on board a foreign-going sailing vessel 
or steamship in the mercantile marine. 

Service on board foreign vessels is accepted on equal terms with 
service on vessels of Norwegian registry. 

In addition to the above requirement as to age, physical condition, 
and experience at sea, candidates for license as mate or master are 
required to pass written and oral examinations. 

‘he examination for mate comprises the following subjects: (1) 
Norwegian language, (2) English language, (3) navigation, (4) sea- 
manship, steering rules, etc. 

- The examination for master comprises all of the subjects specified 
for mates’ examination, and, in addition, the following: Mechanics, 
commercial law, maritime law, hygiene, and first aid. 


< ; FRANCE.! 


The principal rules regarding the qualificctions of officers in the 
Fren¢h merchant marine were enacted by the decrees of January 26, 
1857, October 2, 1880, and September 18, 1893. This last decree 
abolished the title of ‘‘capitaine au long cours” (captain of a sea-going 
vessel) and introduced the title of ‘‘capitaine de la marine marchande 
(captain of the merchant marine) in its place; but the decree of March 
7, 1896, reestablished the old title. 7 
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The decree of December 29, 1901, provides that the command of 
sailing vessels and steamships equipped for the foreign trade shall be 
intrusted only to those persons who hold the commission of captain, 
ordinary or superior, and have had at least twe years’ experience an 

‘ships under the French flag in the capacity of a second captain or 
lieutenant, including at least one year’s service on a ship of the class 
(sailing vessel or steamship) he is to command. 

License of captain in over-seas trade.—Candidates for the license of a 
captain, ordinary or superior, must be Frenchmen and must pass two 
examinations, one theoretical, the other practical. The theoretical test 

“may be taken by anyone who has reached the age af 17 years. To be 
admitted to the practical tegt, the candidate must have reached the 
age of 24 years and must furhish proof that since his sixteenth year 
he has had at least 60 months of actual and professional experience 
in navigation, including at least 36 months’ service on vessels equipped 
for the foreign trade. Seamen who have reached the age of 24 years 
and satisfy the conditions specified above, may take the two exami- 
nations, theoretical and practical, at one time or separately in the 
order of their-choosing. 

The theoretical examination for a captain’s license consists of 
written and oral tests. The written tests include French composition; 
two scries of calculations of the customary types; a series of questions 
bearing on the knowledge required. Failure in either of the first two 
tests results in exclusion. The oral tests include arithmetic, algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, cos- 
mography, navigation, mechanics, steam engines, geography. The 
candidates for superior commissions are examined further on matters 
comprised in a supplementary program which includes the theory of 
ship construction, physics, chemistry, and history, in addition to 
special questions in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and the other tests 
common to both classes of commission. 

The practical examination for a captain’s license consists of written 
and oral tests. The written tests include a sea report and a review 
of nautical calculations. The oral tests include rigging, evolutions, 
tules of the helm and of the run, signals and lights, employment of 
life-saving apparatus, physical charecteristics of the globe, ship and 
engine construction, rules and regulations of maritime police, 
maritime commercial law, English, a practical review, of the subjects 
comprised in the theoretical examination concerning nautical calcula- 
tions, the use of charts and reflecting instruments, and the adjustment 
of the compass. Candidates for a superior commission must, further- 
more, answer special questions comprised in a supplementary program 
of practical tests and bearing upon evolutions, ship construction, and 
the maritime commercial law. 

Ordinary captains may obtain a superior license by passing. an 
examination in the matters comprised in the supplementary pro- 
grams of theoretical and practical tests. This doe not abrogate 
the favor,granted by article 1 of the decree of April 10, 1895, to 
seamen admitted as captains of seagoing vessels before the decree 
of September 18, 1893, went into effect, who would still be in a@ posi- 
tion to benefit by it. 

Midshipman of the merchant marine.—Candidates for the license 
of a midshipman of the merchant marine formerly could obtain 
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the same without any specific requirements as to age or experience 
in navigation by simply passing the ‘theorctical examination for. 
captain of a scagoing vessel. The decree of 1902, however, requires 
‘that they shall be examined on practice and shall haye had experienee 
in navigation. Et further royides that 4‘a license as midshipman’ 
of the merchant marine shall be conférred on any -seaman who, 
having passed the theoretical examination required for obtaining the 
license of captain, ordinary or superior, and having since his sixteenth 
year had experience in navigation, actual and professional, on sea- 
going ships under the French flag, of at least 12 months on steamers 
or at least 9 montds on sailing vessels, shall have passed successfully ° 
a practical examination as to rigging, evolutions, rules of the holm 
and the run, signals and lights, and ciuployment of charts, sextant 
and cempass.” 

First and second mates in over-seas trade.—The decree of 1902, con- 
sidering old requirements insufficient, requires that first and second 
mates also must hold licenses, 6 : 

(o perform the duties of first mate on ships equipped for the over- 
seas trade a person must hold the license of captain, ordinary or 
superior, or, if he holds the certificate of officer of the merchant 
marine, must furnish proof that he has had at least 48 months’ serv- 
ice as a seaman under the French flag since his sixteonth year, 

To exercise the functions of second mate on ships in the over-scas 
trade a person must hold either the license of ca: tain, ordinary or su- 

erior, or the commission of officer of the merchant marine, or, if he 

olds the license of midshipman of the merchant marine, rhust prove 
that since his sixteepth year he has had at Icast 24 months’ experience 
as seaman upon seagoing ships under the French flag. In excep- 
tional cases the post of lieutenant on board a ship having at least 
one other officer may be given to a midshipman of the merchant 
marine who does not fulfill that condition. 

Officer of the merchant marine.—Candidates for the license of officer 
of the merchant marine must be Frenchmen and pass a theoretical 
and a practical examination. In order to be admitted to the exami- 
nation the candidate must be 21 years of age and must furnish proof 
that since his sixteenth year he has had at least 36 months of experi- 
ence as a scaman under the French flag, including at least 24 months’ 
service on scagging ships. 

The examination for officer of the merchant marine consists of 
written and cral tests. The written tests include a sea report and 
two series, of calculations of the usual types. Failure in one of these 
tests results in exclusion. The oral tests include elements of prac- 
tieal arithmetic, elementary geometry, elements of practical naviga- 
tion, elementary knowledge of the employment of steam engines, 
rigsing, evolutions of steamers and sailing ships, elements of physical 
characteristics of the globe, rules of the helm and the run, signals and 
lights, employment of life-saving apparatusfand laws and regulations 
of the maritime police. - 

Masters of coasting vessels-—The masters of coasting vessels being 
mostly called upon to command small sailing vessels or fishing 
smacks, in the running of which no knowledge of steam engines or 
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a special commission of master of a coasting sailing vessel be created. 
The decree ef 1901 complied with this request by creating two classes 
of commissions for commanders of coasting ships, one permitting 
only the running of sailing ships, the other, called the superior com-+ 
“mission, permitting the ruaning of any coasting ship. : 

Article-12 ef the decree of 1902 provides that to be admitted to the 
command of a merchant ship, whether a sailing vessel or a steamship, 
employed in the coastwise trade, a person must hold cither the com- 
mission of captain in the over-seas trade, ordinary or superior, or a 
superior commission of master of a coasting ship, or, if he holds the 

“diploma of an officer of the merchant marine, mvt fulfill the condi- 
tions as to age and experienge required of the candidates for the com- 
mission of master of a coasting ship. Seamen holding the ordinary 
commission of master of a sailing ship are allowed to commandesailing 
ships only. 

The subjects covered in the examinations for officcr of the mer- 
‘chant marine and for master of a coasting ship being the same, 
article 11 of the decree of 1902 grants seamen holding the diploma 
of officer of the merchant marine the right to obtain without a new 
examination the superior commission of master of a coasting ship and 
to command sailing vessels or steamships employed in the. coastwise 
trade if they have had the required experience. 

Candidates for the commission of master of a coasting ship, ordinary 
or superior, must be French and pass two examinations, one theoretical 
and the other practical. They may take these two examinations at 
one time or separately and in the order of their own choosing; but in 
the latter case a seaman who passed only one of these two tests must 
take the other within the next three years. To be admitted to either 
examination the candidate must have reached 24 years of age before 
the examination and furnish proof that since his sixteenth year he 
has had an experience of at least 60 months as a seaman under the 
French flag, including at least 36 months’ service on a ship engaged in 
the forcign or the coasting trade. 

The theoretical examination for the commission of master of a 
coasting ship consists of written and oral tests. The written tests 
include a sea report and two series of calculations of the customary 
types. Failure in one of these tests results in exclusion. The oral 
tests include elements of practical arithmetic, elemeptary geometry, 
and elements of practical navigation. Candidates for a superior 
commission are further questioned on matters comprised in a supple- 
mentary program bearing on the clementary principles of the use of 
steam engines. 

‘The practical examination for the commission of master of a coasting 
ship consists of oral tests which include rigging, evolutions of sailin; 
ships and of small boats, rules of steering and running, signals and 
lights, employment of life-saving apparatus, and laws and regula- 
tions of the maritime plice. The candidates for the commission of 
master of,a coasting vessel are further questioned on port entrances 
and the currents and the tides within the limits assigned to coastwise 
shipping. The candidates for the superior commission have to 
answer further special questions cémprised in a suoplementary 
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The ordinary masters of coasting ships may obtain the superior 
commission by passing an examination in matters comprised in the 
supplementary programs, both theoretical and practical. 

" “The superior masters of coastwise ships may obtain the diploma of. 
an officer of the merchant marine by passing an examination in such 
matters only as have not been comprised in theexaminations which 
they have passed already. Masters of coastwise ships in the colonial 
trade may under the same conditions obtain the commission of a 
macter of a coastwise ship in France whether ordinary or superior. 


a JAPAN. 


f The qualifications of oflicers in the J¢panese raercantile marine are 
set forth in the following laws and regulations: (1) Law Relatin 
to Masters, Mates, and Engineers in the Mercantile Marine, ‘eaten 
in 1896; (2) Detailed Regulations for the Enforcement of the Law 
Relating to Masters, Mates, and Engineers in the Mercantils Marino; 
issued in 1905; (3) Regulations Relating to the Examination of Mas- 
tors, Mates, and Engineers in the Mercantile Marine. as revised to 
1913. 

The regulations call for 31 classes of licenses for masters, mates, 
and engineers on Japanese vessels, as follows:! 


Master: Second mate: 
1, First grade— 1. First grade— 
(a) General. (a) General. 
(6) Steamship. (b) Steamship. 
(c} Sailing vessel. 





2, Second grade. * 
3. Third grade. 
First mate: 

1. First grade — 
(a) General. 
(6) Steamship. 
{¢) Sailing vessel. 
(@) Fishing 
(e) Fishing steamship. 
(f) Fishing sailing vessel. 

2. Second grade— . 
{a} General. 
(b) Fishing vessel. 





(ec) Lake, river, or harbor ves- , 
] 


sel. 
8. Third grade— 
{a) Gerferal. 

(b) Fishing vessel. 


(e) Sailing vessel. 
(d) ¥ 











ng v general. 
(e) F ng steamship. 
(f) Fishing sailing vessel. 


2. Second grade— 
(a) General, 
(6) Fishing vessel. 
(c) Lake, river, or harbor ves- 
sel. 


Eugineer: 


1. First class. 
2. Second class. 
3. Third class. 
4. Fourth class— 
(a) General. 
(b) Lake, river, or harbor ves- 
c 


sel. 
(c) Motor boat. 


The classes of trade and the character and size of yessel which 
holders of these licenses are competent to command are indicated in 
the table on pages 83-84 of this report, except that no reference is 
there made to officers’ licenses in the fishing and the lake, river, or 
harbor trades. é . ‘ 

As te-age requirements, Article IIT of thé Regulations Relating to 
the Examination of Masters, Mates, and Enginecrs providys that all 
licensed officers and engincers must be more than 20 years of age. 

As to physical condition, every candidate for license as officer is 
required to undergo a physical examination.? 
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The ability of applicants for a license as officer is tested by means 
of written and oral examinations, except that no written examination 
is required in the following cases: First mate of second grade, for lake, 
river, or harbor vessel; second mate of second grade, for lake, rivey,- 
‘or harbor vessel; fourth-class engineer, for lake, river, or harbor vessel ; 
fourth-class engineer on motor boats.” 

The character of the written and oral examinations is indicated 
in the following list of subjects covered in the examinations for , 
master of the first-grade and first-class engincer: 

Examination of master of the first grade.-—Written: Computation of 

‘the timo of a star’s meridian passage and of its meridian altitude; 
finding the latitude by the Apeede of astar; computation of the time 
of moon’s meridian Passage; ‘finding the latitude by sun’s ex-meridian 
altitude; construction and use of Napier’s diagram of deviatiqn. 

Oral: Adjustments of the compass; construction of jury rudder for 
vessel, also raft; handling of g disabled vessel; heaving a keel out and 
steps of temporary repairs to a vessel; and any subjects that may be 
deomed necessary by the examiner concerning the duties of a mastgr. 

Examination, for first-class engineer —Written: Strength of engines, 
strength of boilers, the pitch of screw, temperature, expansion of 
steam, strength of materials, applied problems of cube root, calcula- 
tion concerning indicator diagrams, etc.; drawings of parts of engines 
and boilers. 

Oral: Efficiency and harm of heat in general and of the heat in en- 
gines and boilers; explanation of strength required in various parts 
of engines and boilers; explanation of araterials for engine and boiler 
construction; relations between the propelling force and friction of 
various inbe of engines; general principles of comparison of various 
engines based upon the use of steam and its expansion; explanation 
of actions of slide valve, indicator gauge, and indicator diagrams; 
the proportions of the principal parts of engine and boiler and of quan- 
tities of coal and water; aid aaly subjects that may be deemed neces- 
sary by the examiner concerning the duties of first-class engineer. 

The experience at sea required of applicants for officcrs’ licenses 
varies with the grade of the license. ‘The general nature of these re- 

uirements is indicated in the following statement of the requirements 
ae masters of the first grade: 

Master of first grade, general.—Qualifications for steamship master 
of first grade and at least one year’s service at sea on square-rigged 
sailing vessels or the qualifications for sailing-vessel master of first 
grade and one year’s service at sea on square-rigged sailing vessel and 
one year’s service at sea on steamship of at least 500 gross tons. 

Steamship master of first grade.—License as first mate of first grade 
or as master of second grade and one year’s service at sea as first mate 
on steamship of at least 500 tons, or license as master of second grade 
and at least one year’s service at sca on steamship of at least 200 gross 
tons, » & 

Sailing vessel master of first grade.—License as first mate of first 
grade and one year’s service at sca as master of a foreign-going sailing 
vaaaal aronne vear weriin at con na hrat ima teat o faenon oning ealline 
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6. AGE, PHYSICAL CONDITION, ABILIT¥Y, AND EXPERIENCE OF CREW. 


UNITED STATES. 


“Prior to the passagé of the act of March 4, 1915, there were no statu-. 
tory or regulatory requirements’as to ability or experience of the crew 
ovher than the requirement that a vessel should be properly manned. 
There was no age requirement and none as to physical condition, 
ability, and experience of seamen in any part of the crew. Tho act 
of March 4, 1915, however, introduced requirements of this character, 
which, taken in the aggregate, probably make the regulations of the - 
United States on this subject more stringent than those of any other 
country. 4 - 

Age.—-The act of March 4, 1915, provides that in the deck depart- 
ment of all vessels of more than 100 tons gross measurement, except 
those navigating rivers exclusively and the smaller inland lakes, there 
shall be a certain proportion of seamen With the rating of abla seamen. 
and to qualify as abe scaman a sailor must bo at least 19 years of 
ago. There is no age requirement for other seamen employed in the 
dock department nor for mombers of the crew in thé other depart- 
ments of the ship’s service. 

Physicat condition.—Prior to the act of March 4, 1915, no member 
of the crew was required to be examined as to general physical condi- 
tion, eyesight, and hearing. Now, those nee ts able seamen in the 
deck department must be examined in all these respects.’ : 

Ability and experience.—Able seamen, as provided for in the act of 
March 4, 1915, are divided into two principal classes—thoso employed 
on vessels operating’on the high seas and thoso on vessels navigating 
the Great. Lakes or smaller lakes, bays, and sounds? The require- 
ment as to length and character of service is not the same for both 
classes. 

To be rated as able seamen for service on a seagoing vessel, the fol- 
lowing oxperience is required: (1) Three years’ service on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes, or on the smaller lakes, bays, or sounds,’ with 
no examination other than as to general physical condition, oyesight, 
and hearing, or (2) one year’s experience on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes or smaller lakes, bays, or sounds,? together with an oral exami- 
nation to test the knowledge of the duties of seamanship. 

Able seamen ‘for service on the Great Lakes or the smaller lakes, 
bays, or soungs must have had at least 18 months’ experiénce on 
deck at sea, on’ the Great Lakes or the smaller lakes, bays, or sounds.’ 

The act’ provides that graduates of school ships approved by and 
conducted under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Chennense who 
have served 12 months at sea may bo rated as able seamen for service 
at sca or on the Great Lakes or the smaller lakes, bays, or sounds. 
In fact, however, there are no such school ships. 

Persons qualifying as able seaman with orly one year’s experience, 
it will fie noted, must pass an examination as to their knowledge of 
seamanship, while those with at least three years’ expefience are 
exempted. The number of the former class may not, however, ex- 
cecd one-fourth of the quota of able seamen required on any vessel. 


. 
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The character of the oral and practical examination which appli- 
eants with one year’s experience must pass isiridicated in Department 
Circular Ne. 264, Steamboat-Inspection Service, issued September 15, 
1915: vie , 


The professional examination wil be condicted as concisely as possible, with the 
view of determiting the applicant’s qualifications, and will embrace the following 
subjects: 

(a) Boxing the compass. The applicant will be required to box the compass b 
points or degrees, according to the experience he has had in the use of either method. 

(b) Lights and fog signals. A knowledge will be required of the running and anchor 
lights for steam and sailing vessels on the sea, inland waters, or Great Lakes, and a 
like knowledge of iog signals, according to the waters on wilich the applicant has 
served, : is 
Signals for starting "stopping. slowing down, and backing the engines of steam 
This examination will be restricted to the signals in use on the sea er Great 
Lakes, according to the waters on which the applicant has served, In view of the 
widespread use of engine telegraphs, knowledge of engine bell signals, while deemed 
advantageous, will not be required if in other respects the candidate qualified. 3 
. (d) Passing signals for steam vessels. ‘To be confined to vessels meeting or passing 
under ordinary conditions. . ; os 

(e) Knotting, bending, splicing. and hitching. The applicant will be required to 
make a jew ol ths principal knots, bends, splices, and hitches in common use by 
sailormen, . ; 

(f/) Ability to pull an oar. The applicant’s knowledge of pulling an oar will be 
determined by actnal trial ina boat. _ . " 

(g) Clearing away, lowering, and getting a boat away from the ship. The appli- 
cant’s ability will be determined by actual trial aboard ship. . = 

(4) Wandling boats at sea, This examination will include questions relative to the 
proper handling of a boat in running before a heavy sea;,in pulling into a sea; the 

trip of the boat; and steering with an oar. tiller. or yoke. 

by Knowledge of nautical terms. The applicant will be required to definitely 
locate different parts of » ship, and to give the names of the different masts, sails, rig- 
ging, davits, ete. 

(j) Steering. The applicant will be required to demonstrate his knowledge of 
handling the wheel of a steamer by obeying orders passed to him as “wheelman.” 

Section 14 of the act of March 4, 1915, requires experience and 
training of another sort from members of the crew holding certificates 
as “Vifoboat men.” 

Lifebout men may be drawn from any department of the crew, pro- 
vided they prove to the satisfaction of the inspection officials or other 
Government officers, that they have the following qualifications: 
(1) Training in all opener connected with launching lifeboats and 
the use of oars; (2) knowledge of the practical handling of lifeboats; 
(3) ability to understand and answer orders relative to lifeboat 
service. - ad 

Ability to understand-language of officers-—Another reqhirement in- 
troduced by the act of March 4, 1915, is that not less than 75 per cent 
of the crew of any vessel subject to the act (all vessels of 100 tons 
gross and upward, except those navigating rivers exclusively and 
the smaller inland lakes) nmst be able to understand any order givén 
by the oflicer of such vessel. ; ; _ 

The manner in which tltis requirement is being construed is indi- 
cated clearly in Department of Commerce Circular (Bureau of Navi- 
gation) No. 265, issued September 18, 1915, by the Secretary of 
Commerce and reading in part as follows; 

This section will take effect as to vessels of the United States on November 4, 1915, 
and as to all foreign vessels on March 4, 1916. 

The Denartment construes the words “able to understand anv order given bv the 
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The Department does not construe the above section as requiring the use of any par- 
ticular language on the part of officers and crew of any vessel. Any language which 
is understood in sufficient measure by both the officers and the proper proportion of 
the crew will comply with the law. It must clearly be understood, therefore, that 
the section can-not be construed as requiring an English-speaking crew. For example, 
on @ French vessel the French language is spoken by the officers and if understood - 
by the proper proportion of the crew would suffice. The same would be true of 
Spanish on a Spanish vessel, of German on a German vessel. Therefore, no specific 
language is required, but only that whatever language is used it shall be understood 
as the Taw requires. 

The Department also construes the section as meaning only such orders as may 
normally be given to members of the crew in each department of the vessel in the 
course of the usual performance of their regular duties. Among these duties, how- - 
ever, should be included lifeboat work or emergency work for such members of the 
crew as may be called upon to perform these classy of work, ‘The Department would 
not consider it a proper construction of the section to require, for example, that a 
waiter should understand orders normal to the engine-room force. or that a stoker 
should be required to understand orders which related solely to the work of a deck 
hand or seaman. In the cases, however, of a waiter, a stoker, 2 seaman, or other 
employee on the vessel who was assigned to do emergency or lifeboat work it would 
be a proper construction of the section to require him to understand orders for sucker 
enjergency or lifeboat service. 

The Department construes the section to mean that a demonstration in the presence 
of the custome collector or his deputy by the proper proportion of thé crew in executing 
the actual orders of an officer would be a sufficient proof of compliance with the law, 
It will be ndted that the orders are to be given “‘by the officer” and not by the customs 
collector or any one acting in his behalf. 

The Department further construes the section to mean that the muster of the crew 
for which the law provides shall take place at such reasonable times and occasions as 
will determine the facts sufficiently in advance of the time fixed for the sailing of the 
vessel to permit the engaging of such new members of the crew as may be necessary 
in time for the vessel to gail without delay. ‘The Department understands the law to 
require the safeguarding of the vessel through the language test by such means, at such 
times, and in such a manner as shall be helpful and not hurtic! to our maritime com- 
merce and that it is in no sense intended to be used to create embarrassment or to cause 
unnecessary expense or delay. 


’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The provisions of the British laws and regulations are not now, on 
the whole, as strict as those of the United States in their requirements 
as to ability and experience of members of the crew. 

Age.—There appears to be no minimum age requirement for boys 
engaged as apprentices or in other capacities on board British mer- 
chant vessels., But section 392 of the merchant shipping act of 1894 
provides that no boy under 13 years of age may enter into an appren- 
ticeship to the sea-fishing service. * 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Board of Trade 
Committee on the Manning of Merchant Ships recommended in its 
report filed in 1896 that a candidate for the rating of A. B. (able- 
bodied seaman) should be 19 years of age or over and have had three 
yeats’ service at sea as a deck hand and that an O. S. (ordinary 
seaman) should be 17 years of age and have had one year’s service at 
sea. .The sbenrimenidition was also mada that men shipping as fire- 
men should be at least 18 years of age and should be required: to show six 
months’ service as trimmer in a steamship. These reconimendations 
were’ made in connection with the general recommendation that 
Parliament should enact a manning scale for all British vessels which 
would stipulate a certain proportion of able-bodied seamen in the 
crew.! But although they were the recommendations of practical 
steamship owners and operators they were not adopted in full by 
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Parliament and there is to-day in Great Britain no requirement as to_ 
minimum age for able-bodied’ seamen, ordinary seamen, or trimmers. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the spirit of this recommendation is 
in fact observed in the engagement of crews. 

Physical examination.—Members of the crew of British vessels.are 
not required to undergo @xaminatian as to eyesight, color vision, or 
general physical condition. *s 

Experience.—The British laws contain no requirement as to length 
of service and experience of seamen. The laws refer to ‘‘ordinary 
seamen,” ‘‘able-bodied seamen,’’ and ‘‘efficient deck hands” but 
there is no requirement that ships’ crews shall be composed in whole 
or in any part of any class. ° 

Section 58 of the merchant shipping act of 1906 provides merely 
that a seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A. B., or able- 
bodied seaman, unless he has served at sea for three years before the 
mast. The employment of fishermen in duly registered decked 
fishing. vessels counts only as sea service up to the period of two 
years, so that the rating of A. B. is granted only after at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel and two or more years’ sea service 
on board a decked fishing vessel so registered. 

It will be noted that this section does not require the employment 
of able-bodied seamen, but merely specifies what experience is noces- 
sary to obtain that rating, the purpose being, in all probability, to 
make certain an automatic advance in wages aud rank for seamen 
having a certain experience. 

As to efficient deck hands the Board of Trade Circular 1463 which 
came inte operation in March, 1909) contains the following require- 
ments, which, it will be noted, call for the employment of a ‘compe- 
tent hand at the wheel,” as well as specified numbers of “efficient 
deck hands,” but fails to specify the standards of competency in the 
one case und of efficiency in the other: 

Yoreign-going steamships of over 200 feet in length, or not less than 200 tons gross, 
when, proceeding to sea, should have, independently of the master and two mates, a 
sufficient number of deck hands available for division into two watches, so as to provide 
a minimum effective watch, viz, a competent hand at the wheel, a lookout man, and 
an additional hand on deck available for any purpose. 

Foreign-going steamships of over 2,500 tons gross, or of more than 320 feet in Jength, 
should have, independently of the master and two mates, not less than eight efficient 
deck hands. 

Forcign-going steamships of over 5,500 tons gross, or of more than 420 feet in length, 
shoud have, independently of the master and two mates, not less than 10 efficient deck 

ands. 

When a steam vessel} of less than 200 feet in length, or less thar$ 700 tons gross, or any 
steam vessel proceeding on a home trade or on a coasting voyage, appears to be unsafe 
through undermanning, the detaining officer should at once inspect ‘the vessel, obtain 
all necessary particulars, and report fully to the Board of Trade. ’ 

When articles of agreement are being signed or deposited in the case of sailing vessels, 
the superintendent should, if it appears to him that the number or efficiency of the 
crew is such as to fall materially below the general practice in similar vessels, as evi- 
denced by the office records, bring the matter to the master's notice in careful and 
fionied terms, reporting%t at the same time to the detaining officer of the Board of 

Trade. 

Ability to understand language of officers.—The laws of Great Britain 
now provide that no seaman shal] be engaged for service on any British 
ship at any port in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of Europe 
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chetween the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive, unless, in the opinion of 

the superintendent or other officer beforé whom the seaman is engaged, 
he possesses ‘a sufficient knowledge of the English language to under- 
stand the necessary orders that may be given to him in the course of 
theaperformance of his duties.” 

This provision, which is contained in part"l, section 12, of the mer- 
chynt shippmg act of 1906, does not, however, ‘apply to any British 
subject or inhabitant of a British protectorate or to any ‘lascar.’” 
Accordingly, Chinese engaged at the British port of Hongkong or at 
ports in other British possessions in the Far East, as well as lascars, 
who are natives of British India, may be employed on British ships 
regardloss of their akility to speak the English language. Moreover, 
the act does not limit the proporiion of thycrew speaking the English 
language, but applies, with the exceptions named, to all seamen aboard 
the vessel. 

The language requirement applies to seamen engaged at European 
orts between the River Elbe (or Hamburg) and Brest, as well as 
ritish ports, that is, within the so-called ‘thome-trade limits.” 

Large numbers of seamen employed on British ships have been shipped 
from European ports convenient to England, where lower rates of 
wages prevail. 

tt is interesting to note that the British Iegislation was based upon 

recommendations made in 1903 by a select committee of the Board of 
Trade on the meresiitile marine. The main object of the investiga- 
tions made by this committee was to determine ways and means by 
which natives of the British Isles might be induced in larger numbers 
to take to the sea. In its report the committee made the followin 
statement, which, since it is the deliberate opinion of men well a 
in shipping, should have great weight?’ 
“From the point of view of both of the safety of ships and of the comfort of the British 
seamen employed, we think that it would be of great advantage if an adequate knowl!- 
edge of English in foreign seamen serving in British ships could be secured, and we 
recommend that aiter a certain period, say three years, the local superintendent of the 
Board of Trade should be empowered to forbid any foreign seaman to be shipped with 
a British ship unless he possesses a knowledge of the English language sufficient for the 
understanding of orders, but we think that any such provision should not apply te 
lascare or other Asiatics or Africans. 

The manner in which the language test is applied is indicated in 
Board of Trade Circular 1427, issued November, 1907, which reads as 
follows: id 

(1) Under section 12 of the act of 1906 it is the duty of the superintendent or consul 
at a home-trade port, before permitting a ioreign seaman to sign the agreement of @ 
British vessel, to satisfy himself that the seaman possesses a sufficient knowledge of the 
Boplish language to understand the necessary orders given to him in the course of his 

futies. 

(2) In most cases a conversation with the seaman will probably be sufficient to 
erae we officer to form a trustworthy opinion as to the extent of the man’s knowledge 
Of fingiisb. 

(3) “Lf the seaman is able to follow the officer in his explanation of the articles of 
agreement and of the stipulations they contain, and if he is dole to state in intelligible 
English his age, nationality, address, last ship, etc., to be entered in the agreement 
preparatory to signing on, a few additional questions put either by the officer, or 
by the master of the shi alt be sufficient to test his ability to understand the terms 
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(4) In doubtful cases the officer should supplement this test by asking a few essential 
questions relating to his duties that require more than “yes” or “no” for an answer, 
Defore deciding whether the seaman may be regarded as complying with the require- 
ments of the section. 

- (5) When a foreign seaman has been allowed by a suparintendent or other proper 

~ officer to sign an agreement at a port in the United Kingdom or-withinthe home-trade 

limits after the,date on which section 12 cctes into force, the officer before whom 

the man is discharged should make and sign an indorsement on page 3 of the seaman’s 

continuous discharge book to the following effect: “This seaman signed an agreement 
aiter December 31, 1907.” The indorsement should be stamped with the office stamp.,, 

(6) The indorsement should not be made in the case of substitutes who have not 
been engaged before a superintendent or other oflicer. 
aie The proper officer shall not under this section refuse to allow a seaman holding a 

ise 








narge cerlificate so indorsed to sign an agreement unles@he considers that there 
are special reasons for the refusala Spe: sial reasons are only likely to arise in excep~ 
tional circumstances; ¢.'g., where chere is strong evidence that the scaman is in pos- 
session of an indorsed discharge certificate which does not belong to him. The proper 
officer should, accordingly, exercise great caution before refusing to allow tle engage- 
ment of a seaman holding a discharge certificate properly indorsed, and in every case 
where such refusal is found to be necessary, a full report should be forwarded to the 

* Board of Trade. 

(8) The proper officer will observe that the provisions of section 12 do not apply 
to British subjects, inhabitants of British protectorates, or lascars. When a sefman 
claims to come under one of these categories, the proper officer should as far as possible 
satisfy himself that this is the case. 


= . 
GERMANY. 


> 


The German laws are stringent as regards the qualifications of 
seamen for service aboard German vessels. 


Age.—-The Secmannsordnung? provides that no German under the 
age of 15 ay be employed in any capacity on bard vessels under the 
German flag. 

Physical conditions.—-The requirement is that every member of the 
crew ‘shall undergo a physical examination before being shipped, 
in addition to examinations as to eyesight and color vision. 

The German Federal Council by a deerce? dated July 1, 1905, issued 
in conformity with the provisions of paragraph 4, seetion 7, of the 
Scemannsordnung of July 2, 1902, promulgated the following regula- 


tions relative to the qualifications of seamen for service on German 
ships: > 

4. On merchant ships whose voyages extend beyond the limits of ‘‘kleine Fahrt” 
the members of the crew must undergo before their engagemenga physical examina- 
tion as to their fitness. Vessels engaged in fishing on the high seas are exempted from 
these provi-ions in the case of voyages in North European waters. 

2. If the engagement or muster takes place in a German port, thé investigation is to 
be made by a physiciart. The master and shipowner are entitled to, be present in 

erson or be represented at the examination. In non-German ports, the captain may 
in case it is difficult to secure a physician, conduct the examination himself and, if 
possible, in the presence of an official of the seamen’s office. 

The investigation of female employees may be made only by a physician. At the 
request of the physician, or of the person to be examined, another female raay be 
present. 

3. The results of the examation shall be set down in writing and a memorandum 
thercof is to be kept by the shipowner for two years. 

The shipowner must give theseaman at the termination of his service, at his request, 
a copy of the report of his physical condition. 

Persons found upon exaination to be physically unfit for service shall not be 
engaged. 2 
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The following are regarded in part as grounds for unfitness: General debility, mental 
disease, epilepsy, and other severe nervous troubles, severe heart pains, any con- 
tagious diseases, tuberculosis, syphilis (as indicated by the presence of sores on the 
skin and in the mouth), gonorrhea (as indicated by discharge) and chancre. 

- Apy person afflicted with the following troubles shall be considered as unfit for 
special branches of the ship’s service: Acute rupture, numerous ulcers, fistula, large 
tumors, extreme difficulty in hearing, or deafness. = 

hh the examination for service as fireman of trimmer the special demands in these 
branches of services for efficiency and endurance shal! be taken into account, Fleshy 
persons cr those suffering from heart trouble shall be excluded from those departments. 
Persons under 18 years of age may be engaged as fireman or trimmer in exceptional 
cases, and then only with the consent of the examining officer 

‘The physician must inform the captain or the shipowner at once concerning the 
presence of such diseases aa in the opinion of the examining physician render the 
applicant unfit for general or special service or cnly, conditionally fit. 

4, Seamen on all ships, regardless of the char“ter of th’ voyage, must undergo 
examinations as to eyesight and color vision. Seamen engaged for deck service are 
to be exatnined before their first engagement at home in conformity with the regu- 
lations regarding eyesight and color vision, established by decree of the Imperial 
Chancellor of May 9, 1904. Only such persons ag have undergone the examination 
and have been given a certificate testifying to the fact that they have satisfactory 
eyesight and color vision will be employed as lookouts. 

Before the vessel leaves port where the crew has been engaged the captain must 
have a careful inspection made. ¢ 

5. The shipowner is responsible for the execution of these provisions without, 
however, alfecting in the least the obligations of the captain. 

6. The Imperial Chancellor is empowered in conjunction with the local government 
to make exceptions to the above provisions. 

7, These provisions Have no application to the officers of the ship. 

8, The provisions shall take effect October 1, 1905. 


Experience.—There is, apparently, in tho navigation laws and 
regulations of Germany, no express requirement as to experience for 
seamen in any department of the vessel. However, section 52 of tho 
Seemannsordnung of June 2, 1902, makes reference to three classes 
of scamen, namely, apprentices (Schiffsjunge), ordinary seamen 
(Leichtmatrosen), and able seamen (Vollmatrosen), and provides 
that after two ycars of service on vessels at sea more than two years, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, an apprentice shall be 
entitled to the wages of an ordinary seaman, and an ordinary scaman 
to the wages of an able seaman. It would seem, therefore, that at 
least two years’ experience is required as an apprentice to become an 
ordinary seaman and at least two’ years’ more experience as an ordi- 
nary seaman to secure rating of able seaman. Reference is also made 
to ordinary seamen and able seamen in the regulations regarding the 
experience required of applicants for licenses as masters or pilots. 

“Ability to understand language of officers —The German regulations 
do not contain?so far as can be discovered, any roamreme that all 

“or any part of the crew shall speak the language of the officers well 
enough to be able at least to understand orders. 








S: NORWAY, 


Age.—The provisions of the Norwegian laws with respect to the 
qualifications of the crew stipulate no minimum age at which ¢ seaman 
may be shipped, except in the case of stokers or coal trimmers in 
foreien-going ships, who, it is provided, must be at least 17 years 
of age! 
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Physical condition. Every seaman. before being engaged for deck 
service on board a Norwegian vessel must prove by certificate from 
a qualified. physician that he is capable of distinguishing the colors 
prescribed by laws or regulations for ship lights, and that he does not 
suffer from any material defect in his powers of vision or hearing.’ 

Section 85 of the law of public supervision of the seaworthiness, of 
ships of September 18, 1909, as amended on December 14, 1909, pro- 
vides that any person, on being engaged on board a ship for trade. 
beyond Europe, must have a certificate from a qualified physician, 
stating that he does not suffer from any malignant infectious disease 
or tuberculosis of such a character that conveyance of the disease to 
others: may be apprehended. This: certificate must be made out 
within a fortnight before signing on. 

On being engaged at home in a ship for European trade, and always 
on engaging abroad, a seaman must declare before the engaging officer 
that he does not, to the best of his knowledge and belict, suffer from 
any of’the diseases above mentioned. If while employed abroad 
there is reason to suppose that any member of the crew suffers from 
any such disease, the master shall, as soon as possible, cause a med- 
feat examination to be held. If it is proved that a disease does exist, 
the master shall discharge the paticnt, unless the necessary treatment 
for counteracting the spread of the disease can be given him on board. 

Ability and experience, and ability to wnderstand language of 
officers. Apparently there is no_ requirement as to experience, 
general ability, or ability of membcrs of the crews of Norwegian 
vessels to understand the language of the officers. 


s 


FRANCE. 


The provisions of the French laws distinguish only three classes of 
merchant seamon—sailors, apprentices, aid boys. No distinction 
is made between able-bodied seamen and ordinary seamen, and there 
is, morecver, no test of efficiency or qualification required in order to 
obtain each rating? 

Age.—Article 11 of the decree of September 20, 1908, provides that 
ao apprentice of less than 18 years of age may be shipped on a fishing 
dory. 

JAPAN. a 


« 

There are no definite provisions in the Japanese lews with respect 
to the qualifications necessary for service m the crew of Japanese 
vessols. “ 

7. SHIPPING AGREEMENTS. 
UNITED STATES. 
The provisions of the,Jnited States laws specify that no person shall 
be carried to sea as one of the crew on board a vessel bound from a 
ort in the United States to any foreign port who has not, before 
eginning the voyage, signed an agreement in writing or in print 
with the master of the vessel. Vess-ls engaged in trade between the 
United States and British North American possessions, or the West 
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Indies Islands, or the Republic of Mexico, or any vessel of the burden 
of 75 tons or upward, bourd from a port oa hs Atlantic to a port 
on the Pacific, or vice versa, however, are excepted from this re- 
qujrement. Every agreement except such as are otherwise specially 
provided fot must be signed by each seaman in the presence of a * 
shipping commissioner, and must contain the following particulars: 


J. The nature and, as far as practicable, the duration of the intended voyage or 
engagement, and the port or country at which the voyage is to terminate.! 

2. The number and description of the crew, spe ng their respective employ- 

ments. 

4. The time at which each seaman is to be on board to begin work." 

4. The capacity in wrich each seaman is to serve.! 

5. The amount of wages which each-svaman is tg receive.t 

6. A scale of the provisions which are to be furifished eacl#seaman.' 

7. Any regulations as to conduct on board and as to fines, short allowances of pro- 
visions, Or other lawful punishments for misconduct, which may be sanctioned by 
Congress or authorized by the Secretary of Commerce, not contrary to or not otherwise 
provided fer by law. which the parties agree to adgpt.? 

8. Any stipulations in reference to allotment of wages or other matters nos contrary - 
to law.’ This provision was repeale t so far as it relates to allotments in trade between 
the United States, Dominion of Canada, Newioundland, the West Indies and Mexico , 
and the coasting trade of the United States, opt between Atlantic snd Pacific ports, 
by section 25 of the act of December 21. 

When a-crew is first engaged the agreement must he signed in the 
presence of a shipping ccmmissioner and must be made out in dupli- 
cate, one part to be retained by the shipping commissioner and the 
other part, containing a special place or form for the description and 
signature of persons engaged subsequently to the first departure of 
the ship, to be delivered to the master.‘ Every master who engages 
any scaman or seamen in a furciga port in which there is a consular 
officor or commercial agent must procure the sanction of such officer 
and engage seamen in his presence.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The provisions of the British laws with respect to the engagement 
of seamen are very similar to those of the United States. The master 
of every British ‘ship, except ships of less than 80 registered tons 
exclusively employed in trading between the different ports on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, must sign an agreement with the 
seamen in the presence of a superintendent of the shipping office of 
the Board of Trade. This agreement shall be dated at the time of 
the first signature thereof, must be signed by the master before the 

_ seaman signs the same, and must contain the following particulars: 

1. Either the nature, and, as far as practicable, the duration of the intended voyage 
or engagement, or the maximum period of the voyage or engagemest and the places 
or parts of the world, if any, to which the voyage or engagement is not to extend. 

Z The number and description of the crew, specifying how many are engaged as 
sailors. 

3. The time at which cach seaman is to be on board ot to begin work. 

4. The capacity in which cach seaman is to serve. 

5. The amount of wages which each seaman is to receive. © 





2 Rev. Stat., 4511. 
3 


‘Act of Mar. 3, 1897, sece9, and act of Feb. 14, 1903, sec. 10. 
af funna OF 12804 coc If 
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6. A scale of the provisions which are to be furnished each seaman. 
1. Any roguiations as to eonducton board and as to fines, short allowances of pro- 
visions, or other lawiut punishment for misconduct which have been approved by 
the Board of ‘Trade as regulations proper to be adopted, and which the parties have 
agreed to adopt. - . 

The agreement with the crew shall be so framéd as to admit of 
such stipulations, to be adopted at the will of the master and seaman 
in cach case, whether respecting the advance and allotment of wages 
or otherwise, as are not contrary to law. If the master of a ship- 
registered at a port out of the United Kingdom has an_ agreement 
with the crew made in due form according to the law of that port or 
of tho port in which her crew were engaged, and>engages single sca- 
men in the United Kingdom, those seamen may sign the agreement 
so made, and it shall not then be necessary for them to sign an 
agreement in the form approved by the Board of Trade > 
The British laws stipulate that the superintendent must cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to cach seaman, or other- 
wise ascertain that cach seaman understands the same before he 
signs it, and he must also attest cach signature. As in the case of the 
United States, when the crew is first engaged, the agreement must be 
signed in duplicate, one part to be retaied by the superintendent 
and the other, containing a special place or form for the descrip- 
tions and signatures of substitutes or persons engaged subsequently 
to the first departure of the ship, to be delivered to the master. 

The above provisions do not apply to lascars or any native of India 
with whom special agreements are entered into, which bind them to 
pieces either as passengers or as seamen to any port in the United 

ingdom where they are to enter into a further agreement to serve 
as seamen in any ships which may happen to be there, and to be 
bound to any port in British India. t ve master or owner of any 

‘ ship may also enter into a similar special agreement with any lascar, 
binding him to proceed to any port in the Australian colonies where 
he is to enter into a further agreement to serve on any ship bound to 
the United Kingdom or any other part of the Empire. The further 
agreement must be directly supervised by some officer appointed for 
the purpose in the United Kingdom by the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, or in any colony by the governor of the colony, for 
the purpose of making certain that the further agreement is in all 
respects a proper agreement for the lascar or nativeto make. 

Tn this connection it is interesting to note that no seaman is to be 
engaged on board any British ship at any port in the British Islands, 
or on the continent’ of Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive, if, in the opinion of the superintendent or other officer ~ 
before whom he is engaged, the scaman docs not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the English Janguage to understand the necessary orders 
that may be given to him in the course of the performance ef his 
duties. British subjects or inhabitants of the British protectorates 
and lascars, however, dé not come under this requirement.” 
: a 





t Merchant shipping act of 1894, sec. 114. 
2 Ypidl., sec. 125. 
2 Merchant shipping act.,1906, sec. 12. 
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The provisions of the German law stipulate that the nature of the 
shipping articles entered into with the seamen must be read aloud at 
a stamen’s office before the commencement or continuation of the 
voyage. If this can not be done without delaying the voyage, how- 
ever, it may be done as soon as the next seamen’s office is reached, 

_and the eause of the delay must bo entered in the ship’s log. There 
must be present at the signing of the shipping articles both the. sea- 
man and the master or other duly authorized representative of the 
shipowner. Professional employment agents for seamen are forbidden * 
to act as representatives. A ne 

The articles of agreement are drawn up by thé scamen’s office and 
must cgntain the following particulars: 

1. Name and nationality of vessel. 

2. Name and residence of master. . 

3. Name, residence, and rank of each seaman. 

4. Port of departure. 

5."Lerms of shipping agreement, especially the hourly rate of pay for overtime work . 

-6. Other special arrangements. 2 

In particular, the articles must state the daily allowance of food 
and drink for each seaman. By special arrangement with the 
officers of the vessel, the entry may be limited to a recital of the 
principal features ‘therein included. 

‘A feature of the German laws in connection with the articles of 
agreement between the crew and the.master or owner of the ship is 
the sea, voyage or service book which is given to every seaman by 
the scamen’s office. This book is intended to be a continuous 
record of each successive service of the holder on board German 
ships, the entries being made at the time of each discharge by 
the master of the ship and by the cooperating German seamen’s 
office or consulate. In order to receive a new sea-voyage book the 
old book must be produced, or its loss proved, and an entry of 
this fact must be made in the new book. If the loss is satisfactorily 
explained, a statement must be added to the entry regarding the 
former rating, length of service, and weekly contributions which 
have been collected from the seathan for invalidism insurance, so far 
as these facts can be sufficiently established. 

If the seaman%s a German, he is not permitted to take service on 
board ship before he has completed his fourteenth year. He must 
also prove his ‘military status, and, if he is a minor, he must also 

_ show that his legal guardian has given his consent. With the sea- 
voyage book the seaman must be given copies of the seamen’s act 
(Seemannsordnung), the law concerning the obligations of masters of 
merchant ships to return seamen from foreign ports, the law on the 
seamen’s employment agencies, and an 0 mal compilation of the 
provisions concerning the military status of the maritime and semi- 
maritime population. 

The German laws likewise provide that any seaman who, according 
to his sea-voyage book, has previously been engaged is not to be 
allowed to reship until he has eroved the termination of his former 
service by the proper entry in his sea-voyage book. If, in the opinion 
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of the seamen’s office, such an entry can not be secured, but the 
termination of the service can otherwise be established, an ‘entry to 
that effect. made by the seamen’s office will be adequate. 


vs: NORWAY. : : 

When a seaman is engaged for any voyage in a Norwegian shiy, 
the Norwegian laws stipulate that an agreement shall be drawn up 
and subscribed to by both parties and an account book be delivered 
to the seaman.! 

It is required that the agreement be drawn up in a form prescribed 
by the Government and that it contain the following information: 


. Full name of seaman engaged. 7 

. Age and place of birth. 

. Voyage or voyages or time of service stipulated. 

. Capacity in which he is engaged to serve. 

. Amount of wages. . 

. Special conditions agreed to by the parties. 

Supposed duration of voyage, if wages are fixed for the voyage. This statement 

serve as the basis in the calculation of wages when they are to be computed'by 
a 


IDARONE 


is to 
time. 

The.account book, which is required to be delivered to the seaman, 
is to contain a certified copy of the agreement and an extract, pre- 
pared by the direction of the public authorities, of, the rules of the 
“maritime law of Norway concerning the rights and duties of the 
crew, and other regulations of particular interest to the seaman. 
If a seaman makes agreements to serve several ships simultaneously, 
the earliest agreement has priority, although the master to whom the 
seaman’s patent, or account book, has been delivered is first entitled 
to the services of the seaman.’ 


FRANCE, 


Before the departure of the ship, the French laws require that the 
sailors engaged for the voyage must be presented by the owner or 
captain to the commissioner of maritime inscription, who must also 
be informed of the details of each clause, the conditions of the engage- 
ment contract, and the scale of wages. The commissioner is required 
to have the articles of agreement read aloud in the presence of the 
crew and assure himself that the seamen thoroughlysunderstand the 
sense and the import of the contract. He is expected to oppose the 
adoption of conditions contrary to law, 9 

The commissioner df maritime inscription enters in ¢he articles of 
agreement the following particulars: 

1. Name of the seaman engaged. 

2, Address. 


3. District (quartier) to which he belongs. a 
4, Page and number of his entry in the “Maritime Inscription.” 


5. Amount of salary to be paid. 
6. Various conditions of the engagement contract. 
>. . 
Three copies of the articles of gprvement are drawn up: One to be 
retained by the captain; one by the commissioner; and the third by 
the seaman. * 
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Every French seaman is given an account book (livret de solde) 
and a service book (livret matricule). - The latter is retained in the 
oe district of the Inscription Maritime to which the seaman 

. belongs.’ : : 


te 2 JAPAN. ., 
+ The Japanese regulations regarding the employment and discharge 
of seamen are contained chiefly in chapters 2 and 4 of the mariners’ 
law of 1899. This law has been supplemented by “Detailed Regu- 
lations for the Enforcement of the Mariners’ Law,” issued in June, 
1899, in Notification No. 25 of the Department of Communications. 

Article III of cnapter 2 of this law provides that every seaman in 
the Japanese merchant marine shall hag“e a marine-service book. It 
is provided further that ‘the applicant shall furnish the following 
inforniation, establishing its correctness by a certificate of a census 
official or by other duly attested document; except when the appli- 
cation is made to the maritime authorities of the place of the appli- 
cant’s registered domicile or residence, provided that such officials 
diScharge the functions of a census office:”’ 


1. Name of applicant. 
2. Rogistered lomicile. 
3. Personal status. 

4. Date of birth. 


« 
A minor wishing to become a mariner shall obtain the permission 
of his Legal representative. 
The manner in which seamen are engaged is indicated in the follow- 
ing sections of chapter 4: 


Ant. XXVI. In case of the employment or discharge of a seaman, or of the altera- 
tion or the renewal of his contract of engagement. the seamen’s list shall be forwarded 
to the maritime authorities and their approval shall be obtained. 

Arr. XXVIJ. The approval of the maritime authorities shall be signified by read- 
ing over the particulars written in the seamen’s list to both parties, and by causing 
them to affix their signatures and seals thereto; provided that, in case of the discharge 
of a seaman, approval may be given. if a proper reason exists, although one of the 
parties concerned be not present. If the parties do not possess seals, their signatures 
shall be sufficient; if they can not sign. another person shall sign for them with their 
consent, and shail append their seals; if they neither can sign nor are in possession 
of seals, their names may be written by another person and they shall affix their 
thumb mark (boin). In’case the partics do not seal, or if some person writes their 
names for them, cr if they affix their thumb mark, in accordance with the provisions 
of the above clause the reason thercof shall be recorded in the seamen’s list. 

Art. XXVIII. The parties may apply for approval through their repregentatives, 
provided that proper reason exists for such a course. 

Art. XXIX. When approval has heen obtained on the geamen’s list, every seaman 
shall present his'mariner’s service book, and apply for attestation of that approval to 
the maritime authorities. 

Arr. XXX. In case of any dispute with regard to the discharge of a seaman, one of 
the parties concerned may apply to the maritime authorities for approval of the dis- 
charge. stating the reason. If the maritime authorities consider the application 
reasbnable, they shall summon both parties to appear before them with the seamen’s 
list and the marinet’s service book, and shall approve the discharge. If one of the 
parties concerned docs not appear, the maritime auchorities may approve the dis- 
charge cu consideration of the statements made by the other party; In such a case 
the reason thereot shall be recorded in the seamen’s list and in the martner’s service 
book. In the cases mentioned in the two foregoing clauses. the maritime authorities 
may require both parties to forward tg them the seamen’s list or the mariner’s service 


ook. 
‘Ant. XXXI. The master shall keep the nariner’s service book during the term of 
the asaman’s emplovment. a 
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Ant. XXXII. In case of desertion oi a seaman from the vessel during his term of * * 
engagement, the master shall. without delay, return the mariner’s service book of 
the said seamen to the maritime authorities. ; 

Arr. XXXII. In case of the discharge of a seaman, the latter may apply to the 


master for a testimonial of his ability or of his character or conduct. 


. Art. XXXIV. In case of loss ot, or damage to, the seamén’s list, tha master sh#il 
prepare a new list and apply to the,maritime awthorities for approval of it. 
= 
8. WAGES. 


UNITED STATES, 


Mode and frequency of payment.—The United States laws require 
that the master or owner of gny-vessel making coasting voyages shall 
pay to every seaman his wages within two days after the termination 
of the agreement under which he was shipped, or at the time such sea- 
man is discharged, whichever first happens.! y 

In the case of vessels making foreign voyages, or from a port on 
the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, wages must be paid 
within 24 hours after the cargo has been discharged, or within 4 days 
after the seaman has been discharged, whichever first happens.’ 

It is furthermore provided that the scaman is entitled in all cases 
to be paid at the time of his discharge a sum equal to one-third of the 
balance of wages then due him.! 

Formerly, under section 4530 of the Revised Statmtes, as amended 
by section 5 of the act of December 21, 1898, a scaman on a vessel of 
tho United States might demand one-half of the wages due him at 
every port at which the vessel loaded or discharged cargo, unless an 
agreement to the contrary was expressly stipulated in the contract. 
This provision extended only to vessels under the American flag and 
mado no restrictions as to the frequency with which wage payments 

‘might be demanded, but the fact that the seaman might by express 
agreement waive the benefit of this privilege, as was almost univer- 
sally done, made the provision practically a dead letter. 

Section 4 of the act of March 4, 1915, changed this condition by 

roviding that the seaman could not in any manner waive the privi- 
fee of demanding one-half of the wages due him at any port at which 
the vessel might stop to load or discharge cargo. At the same time 
the exercise of this privilege was limited by this act to once in every five’ 
days, and was also expressly extended to the seamen,of foreign ves- 
sels while in harbors of the United States. 

Advances and allotments —Under the laws of the Unityd. States itis 
unlawful to pay wages to any seaman in advance of the time that he 
has actually earned tho same, or to pay such advance wages or to 
make any order or note or other cyidence of indebtedness therofor to 
any other person.” 

t is also unlawful to pay any person for the shipment of seamen 
when paymont is deducted or is to be deducted from a seaman’s 
wages.? a 

Tn case advance wages or allotments are paid the master or owner 
of the vessel is not absolved from paying the wages in full after the 
same have been actually earned and such advance payment is no 
defense to a libel suit or action for reCovery of such wages.” 





1 Rev, Stat., 4529, ai 


s amended by sec. 4 of the act of Dec. 21, 1898, sec. 4 of the act of June 28, 1906, and sec. 
4S atftha ant nf far 4 1G15 
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All stipulations for the allotment-of any part of the wages of a 
seaman during his absence which are made at the commencement of 
the yoyage are required to be inserted in the agreement and must 

- state the amounts and times of the payments as well as the persons 
to whom they are to be made! oa ‘ 
- The provisions of the law in regard té allotments apply with equal 
force to foreign vessels while in harbors of the United States. For- 
morly, the regulations as to allotments were ap, plicable to foreign 
yessels only so far as they did not conflict with treaties in force 
between the United States and foreign countries, but section 11 of the 
act of March 4, #915, removes this proviso and section 16 provides 
that provisions of foreign treaties that-conflict, with any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be abrogated tipon due notice to the foreign 
Government. 

Section 10 of the act of February 14, 1908, permitted a séaman to 
stipulate in his shipping agreement for an allotment, not exceeding 
one month’s wages, to an “original creditor” in liquidation of any 
‘ust debt for board or clothing contracted prior to his ongagement. 
This provision applied only to seamen on vessels operating from a 

ort on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, or on vossels 
im a forsign trade, except trade between the United States. and 
Canada, or Newfoundland, or the West Indies, or Mexico. Under 
section 11 of the act of March 4, 1915, such allotments are not pro- 
vided for and are therefore not permitted. 

In reference to the gencral subject of allotments, the Commissioner 
of Navigation in his annual report for 1913 (p. 40), made the following 
statement: _ 

The allotment system on vessels of the United States is well-nigh extinct, excluding 
the few square-rigged vessels still employed in our commerce. Only 185 allotment notes 
were issued to seamen, except ti4 in the case of dependent relatives. The whole qtles- 
tion of the abolition of the allotment note in the United States, accordingly, relates 
only 10 the crews of foreign cargo steamers, especially those clearing from our ports 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic States, where the seafaring population is 
small, and to ports on the Pacifie coast. 

On January 1, 1913, the maximum allotment for trans-Atlantic voyages on steamers 
was reduced to five days’ pay. This reduction in the schedule has been carried out 
without any inconvenience, so lar as [ am aware, or any delay to commerce, and further 

reductions will be undertaken next year. 

The Supreme Court has held that the allotment law applies with equal force to men 
who are secured ig ports of the United States for duty on British ships as well as on 
American ships. ‘The act of 1898 preserves treaty rights in the matter of allotment 


notes, Several efforts to obtain a judicial determination, of whether in fact tne treaties 
of various natiotls, excluding Great Britain, cover the issue of allotments to seamen 
engaged on shore in American ships have been unavailing. 

Payment for overtime work.—The statutes of the United States con- 
tain no requirement as to the payment of wages for overtime work. 
The hours of service while at ser’ and in port are clearly defined in 
section 2 of the act of March 4, 1915, as well as the character of 
emergency service that may be required after hours, but nothing is 
said about payment for other service performed after hours. 














GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mode and frequency of payment.—The British laws distinguish two 
classes of ships to which the provisions of the law regarding payment 
ot pena anniv. namely. forcien-going ships and home-trade ships. 
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In the case of foreign-going ships (except ships employed on voy- rs 
ages for which scamen by the terms of their agreement are wholly 
compensated by a share in the profits of the venture) the owner or 
master of the ship must pay cach scaman on account, at the time when , 
he lawfully leaves the ship at the end of his engdgement, £2, or ont- 
fourth of the balance of wages due to }tim, whichever is least, and the 
remainder of his wages shall be paid within two clear days (exclusivé 
of any Sunday, fast day in Scotland, or bank holiday) after he so 
leaves the ship. 

With the consent of the seaman, however, the final settlement of 
his wages may be lef to a marine superintendent (officer similar to 
shipping commissioner in the United States), under regulations of 
the Board of Trades and the receipt of the superintendent_shall 
operate as if it were a regular release in a form approved by the Board 
of Trade, In case the seaman’s wages or any part thereof ate not 
duly paid or scttled, unless the delay is duc to the act or default of 
the seaman, or to any reasonable dispute as to liability, or to any 
other cause which is not the wrongful act or default of the owner or 
master, the seaman’s wages shall continue to run and be payable 
until the time of the final settlement thereof! 

Tn the case of home-trade ships, the master or owner must pay 
every seaman his wages within two days after the termination of the 
agreemont with the crew, or at the time when the scanaen is discharged, 
whichever first happens. If a master or owner fails without reason~ 
able cause to make payment at that time, he is required to pay to 
the seaman a sum not excecding the amount of two days’ pay for 
each of the days during which payment is delayed beyond that time, 
but the sum payable shall not exceed 10 days’ dduble pay, and any 
sum payable in this way may be recovered as wages. 

Where a seaman is discharged and the settlement of his wages com- 
pleted before a superintendent, he must sign in the presence of the 
superintendent a release in a form approved by the Board of Trade 
of all claims in respect to the past voyage or engagement. The rclease 
must also be signed by the master or owner of the ship and attested 
by the superintendent, and when so signed and attested shall operate 
a3 a mutual discharge and settlement,of all demands between the par- 
ties thereto in respect to the past voyage or engagement.* 

It is provided, however, that a searnan may except from the release 





signed hy him under section 136 of the act of 1894 any apes 
claim or'demand against the master or owner of the ship, and a note 


of any claim or demang so excepted shall be entered upon the release. 
The release shall not opcrate as a discharge and settlement of any claim 
or demand so note.* 

Advances and ullotments.—In regard to advance payments, the agrec- 
ment between the master and the crew of British ships may contain 
a stipulation for the payment, to or on behalf of the scaman, condi- 
tioned on his going to sea 41 pursuance of the agreement, of a sum not 
exceeding the amount of one month’s wages.® 

Section 141 of the act of 1894 provides that the seaman may stipu- 
late at the commencement of the voyage for the allotment of part of 


——— Re gee a 


1 Merchant shipping act of 1994, sec. 134. 4 Thid., 1906, sec. 60. 
5 Tbid , 1895, see, 140. 
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his wages during his absence and that such stipulation must bo 
inserted in the agreement between the crew and the master and 
should contain amounts and the times of payment. 

«This section also -provided that after the seaman had signed’ the 
agreement, he might demand g stipulatien as to the allotment of his 
wages by means of an allotment note. This provision was regarded, 
however, as practically a dead letter, and it was amended by section 
61 of the merchant shipping act of 1906, with the view to enabling 
the seaman, without detriment, to demand in any case a stipulation 
for the allotment of his wages by means of an allotment note. Com- 
menting upon the effect of section 61 of the act of 1906, S. D. Cole, 
Esq., in his commentary on that actrsays:* | 

The point of this section is that in effect it substitutes “shall” for ‘may.’ The 
principal act said that a seaman may stipulate for an allotment, but it was almost a 
dead letter, as it did not prevent an employer from refusing to ‘engage s¢amen who 
wanted allotments. Section 61 says a seaman shall be asked after he has signed the 
agreement whether he wants an allotment, and, ii he does, a stipulation to that effect 
shall be inserted, and shall be deemed to have been agreed to by the master. Ifa 
Jarve amount accumulates, and is paid in a lump sum when a seamar is discharged, 
it is apt to be wasted, and section 6t will probably help to carry into effect the inten- 
tion of the principal act that the family of a seaman should receive periodical pay- 
ments during his absence. 

In regard to times of payment under an allotment note, section 62 
of the act of 1905 provides that payments shall begin at the expira- 
tion of one month from the date of the agreement with the crew and 
at the end of every subsequent month but shall be paid only in 
respect of wages earned before the date of payment. This section 
amended section 144 of the act of 1894, whieh permitted agreements 
for payments at a later date. 

Bocause of doubts as to the correct interpretation of section 62 of 
tho act of 1906, the merchant shipping (seamen’s allotment) act of 
1911 was passed, which provides as follows: 

By agreement with the master an allotment note may be granted to a seaman pro- 
viding lor () payment at a period earlier than one mouth from the date of the agree- 
ment with the crew and at intervals more frequent than one month; (b) payment of a 
greater sum than one-half of the wages. 

Payment for overtime work.—PShe prevailing rule in the British mer- 
cantile marine is that no reasonable performance of overtime work 
shall be refused. The actual amount of the overtime wages to be 
paid is a matter of contract and must be stipulated in the shipping 
articles. é 

& GERMANY. - 


Mode dnd frequency of payment.—The principal German laws 
regarding the mode and frequency of payment of wages are con- 
tained in the Seemannsordnung of June 2, 1902, which contains the 
following provisions: 


In the absence of any other agreement, wages shail not be demanded by the sea- 
man until after the termination of the voyage or upon his discharge. Ifthree months 
have elapsed since his engagement, he may, in a port in which the vessel is discharg- 
ing all or the greater part oi its cargo, demand payment of one-half of the wages due 
him. Likewise, the seaman is, aiter she expiration of a further period of three months 
fram eanch date entitled to navment of one-half of the waves earned since that time2 
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The payment of the balance of wages due the seaman at the termination of his* 
seryicé must be made to him in person and, so far as the laws of forcign countries do 
not designate any other authority, before the seamen’s office at the port of discharge 
or through its agency. This iact must be noted in the discharge articles.1 


With the consent of the seaman the payment may be made to a member of his family. 
*Paying off can not take place in inns or tayerns.* * F 3. o 

Belore the commencement of the voyage, tke master must open an account book, 
in which all advances and all payments on account of wages, as well as such earnest 
moneys as have been paid, are to be entered. In this account book, the seaman must 
give areceipt for each payment. The master is likewise oblized to give to each sea~ 
man who demands it a sperial wage book and to enter therein any payments made 
on account of the wages of the holder? 

An interesting provision of the German law is gne which specifies 
that if tho number of the grew decreases during the voyage and is 
not made up again, the amount of wages thus saved is, unless other- 
wise agreed, to be divided among the remaining seamen, in proportion 
to their respective wages. No claim to division exists, however, if 
the decrease of the crew is caused by desertion of a seaman who left 
no offects on board. If the dumber of the crew during the voyage is 
reduced by more than one-sixth, it is stipulated that the master, at 
the request of the remainder of the crew, must make up the deficiency 
so far as it is within his power.? 

The German laws provide, in the absonce of agreements to the 
contrary, for an automatic increase of wages of seamen after two years’ 
service on vossels remaining abroad for more than, two years. ‘The 
regulations are as follows:* 

(a) ‘The ship’s apprentice shall receive at the beginning of the third year the wages 
of an ordinary seaman as fixed by the ship’s articles, or the average amount shown by 
them, and at the beginning of the fourth year the wages of an able seaman as fixed 
by the ship's articles. . 

(b) ‘The ordinary seaman shall receive at the beginning of the third year the wages 
of an able seaman as fixed by Uic ship's articles and at the beginning of the fourth 
yedr an increase of one filth. 

(c) The remainder of the crew shall receive at the beginning of the third year an 
increase of one-fifth and at the beginning of the tourth year a further increase of one- 
fifth of the original amount of wages stated in the ship’s articles. 

Advances and allotments—Under the German laws it is provided 
that in the absence of any agreement to the contrary the usage of 
the port in which the seaman is engaged determines to what extent 
advances or earnest money shall be made before the commencement 
of the voyage? 

Payment jor overtime work.—The German laws specify that when 
the shi} is in port or in roadsteads all work which has been performed 
in excess of 8 hours per day when in the Tropics and 10 hours else- 
where, and all Sunday and holiday work is to be paid for as overtime 
work. No distinction is to be made as to whether the man performs 
the extra work voluntarily or whether he has been compelled to do 
it, as, for example, on a working day when a pressing emergency has 
occurred, or on Sunday if the work could not possibly have been 
avoided, or is extra werk done in obedience to the orders of his 
superior officers. The only exception to payment for overtime work 
is when iis performed in the care and service of the persons on board 
or for the safety of the ship when in imminent danger.* 

The liability of the owner to paysfor overtime work can not be 
limited by any contract; but, as a matter of course, it does not arise 


a Se a 
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, . ‘ 
+ dn cases not covered by the limitations as to amount of Sunday work 
and the daily working time. ne 
The amount paid for overtime on German vessels is a matter of 
mutual agreement. It must, however, be fixed at a ecrtain rate per 
hhowr and pe entered-into the book containing the ship’s articles '. 
and also in the seaman’s wage account h60k.? 


. 


° 


NORWAY. 


Mode and frequency of payment.—The Norwegian laws provide that 
a scaman can demand that his wages be paid to him from time to - 
time during the yéyage, cither in cash, if the ship is in a port, or by a 
draft on the owners, but the master sHaljalways,be entitled to retain, 
until the discharge of the seaman, one-half of the amount which the 
seamar has stipulated should be paid dircet to himself.’ 

It is also provided that whenever in consequence of a reduction of 
the number of the crew during the voyage the work has tg be per-. 
formed by the remainder, the wages saved thereby, during the time 
the ship is at sea, are to be divided between the remaining seamen in 
proportion to the additional work performed by each. *Such compen- 
sation can not be claimed, however, when the reduction of the crew is 
caused by desertion, if it is proved that the desertion has taken place 
under such circumstances that it might have been prevented by the 
remainder of the trew.! 

The laws of Norway likewise specify that if a seaman is engaged 
for a fixed voyage and such voyage terminates, on account of chang- 
ing the destination, at some place other than that at which the dis- 
charge of the seama». should have taken place in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement such seaman is entitled to have paid to him 
the costs of traveling and maintenance to that place at which ho 
should have been discharged.> 

If the wages have been agreed to at a fixed amount for the voyage 
and the voyage is so altered as to last longer than presumed at the 
time of hiring, the seamen are entitled to claim a proportional addi- 
tion to their wages. Shortening of the voyage, on the other hand, 
does not affect their right to the payment in full of the stipulated 
wages. Furthermore, the seamén are entitled to additional wages 
not only for detention, which may be the result of the owner's or the 
master’s voluntary actions, or for which these parties in one way or 
other are to blame, but also for such time as the ship may ke com- 
pelled to lie ic on account of war, blockade, embargo, prohibition 
of exportatior or importation, or detention by’ ice, or in a port of 

“ refuge entered for the purpose of repairing the ship, or for the sake 
of the cargo, and also for such time as the ship may be Aetained while 
loading or discharging over and above the stipulated lay days (days 
allowed for taking on or discharging cargo). Such additional wages 
shall not, however, be calculated for shorter enes than cight con- 
secutive days, nor when the Meh has notbeen prolonged beyond 
the time presumed at the date of hiring.* a 

Advances and allotments——No definite provisions are made in the 

Norwegian laws with respect to the allotment of wages of seamen, 
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bat any special conditions with regard to the payment of wages may °* 
be covered in the agreement. signed by the master and seaman." No 
allotment note which has once been issued can be stopped. before the 
teymination of the services of the seaman without his consent uniess 
_ an express stipulation to such effect has becn made or thé rest ofsthe 
wages are not suflicient té cover thezamount of compensation or fine 
the scaman May have incurred while in the service of the ship. * 
Any advance wages paid must be duly entered and receipted for 
jm the account book of the individual seaman. * 
Payment for overtime work.—-Norwegian laws specify that if a mas- 
tor dooms it absolutely necessary to employ the crew in loading or 
discharging on Sundays or days set apart as hoty days in Norway, 
every seaman porfarming tach work shall be entitled to an extra 
allowance of half day’s pay for each period of two hours work com- 
monced.? - 
For all overtime work, a scaman is allowed extra pay according to 
. the conditions under which the overtime work is donc. For loading 
and discharging in port, a scaman is entitled to 40 Gre (10.7 cents) 
per hour overtime pay,‘ and this amount appears to be the usual 
extra pay pe? hour for overtime. A seaman keeping night watch 
betweon 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., when in port, is entitled, at the mas- 
ter’s option, to extra pay at tho rate of 25 dre (6.7 cents) per hour 
or exemption from work for a corresponding numker of hours.’ 





FRANCE, 


Mode and frequency of paynent.—According to the French laws, 
the payinent of wages in wholo or in part, mus$ take place cither in 
the presence of an administrator of the maritime inscription, who is 
chargod with sottling the accounts of the interested parties, or his 
agent. A record of the payments is made on the marine records by 
the maritime authorities.® 

If the crew is paid by the month they are, in cases of the prolonga- 
tion or shortening of a voyage, paid in proportion to the actual length 
of their service, regardless of the reason for the change in the length 
of the voyage. 

If the erew is paid by the voyage and the ship is unloaded in a 
port which is nearer at hand than that which was designated by the 
terms of the chartor, no reduction of wages is mado. 

If the voyage is prolonged for any cause except an act of God 
(force majeure), the wages are increased in proportion, and the same 
is truo in case the vyage is delayed by acts of the captain or owner.” 

On vessels operating in the over-soas trade (voyage au long cours) 
the wages due a seaman are payable whenever the vessel arrives at 
a French port or finishes its voyage, even though this port is not its 
home port. Unless arrangements are made to the contrary, the same 
is true of vessels operating in the international coasting trade (cabo- 
tage international), but this provision docs not authorize the payment 





| Maritime Law of Norway of July 28, 1893, sec. 71. 
2 Tbid., see. 99. 
2 Thid., see 


Mit acarks 
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of wages outside of France nor the extension for more than three 
monte of the period intervening between two payments made in 
‘Trance. 
~ On vessels operating in the national coasting trade (cabotage 
~ national), wages are paid monthly at the first port touched, except - 
when there are agreements to the contrary. But this provision does 
not authorize the prolongation for more than three months of the 
period intervening since the last pects In the case of every 
sailor who has separately disombarked in France before the expira- 
tion of the voyage, his wages are paid at the time of disembarkation.’ 

{f a vessel operaging in the over-seas trado terminates its voyage 
in a port of Europe other than France, thg French maritime authori- 
ties at this port are required to make a provisional reckoning of the 
wages due. This reckoning is viséd and forwarded by this local 
authority to the maritime authoritics of the home port. The bal- 
ance of the individual salaries after deductions have been made of 
the various advances or assignments or deposits, is returned to the - 
local French authorities in the foreign port, in the form of vouchers 
or cash, contemplating payment to be made by the ‘‘caisse des gens 
de mer’’ (scaman’s fund) to the sailor upon his return to France or 
to the person designated by him to collect the amounts which are 

~ due him. 

Tho same arrangement is made when a vessel operating under the 
international consting trade terminates its voyage in a foreign port. 
In the case of a sailor who has separately disembarked abroad before 
the termination of the voyage, wages due him are deposited with the 
“eaisse dos gens de mer,” to be paid to him upon his return to France 
or to any person designated by him. 

Tn the case of engagements requiring an absence at sea for more 
than four months, at least two-thirds of the wages due for this par- 
tictlar period, after deduction has been made for any assignments, 
advances, or installments paid, are deposited overy four months with 
the “caisse des gens de mer.” 

‘Advances and allotments. —No advance payment of wages can be 
made to a sailor except in the presence and under the supervision 
of the maritime authorities, and every advance payment made must 
be entered in the sailor's notebook. 

Advance payments are not to be deducted from the amount due 
the sailor until altor he has carned (a) three months’ wages, in the 
case of vessels gperating in the overseas trade, if the ship is a Sailing 
yossel going around Cape Horn or Cape of Good Hope, (6) two 

-months’ wages in the case of sailing vessels that do not go beyond 
the capes; one month’s wages for all other classes of trade, and 50 
Set eae cae in the case of fishmg voyages other than “grande 

echg. 7 

Tf ‘the advance money exceeds the sum thus fixed, the excess 
remains in the possession of the sailor under4he title of engagement 
bounty or advance money forfeited. Nevertheless, advanges may 
be permitted in excess of this maximum under the form of allotments.” 

In no case under the French law may the sailcr be paid in other 
fan metallic money or paper “noney of legal tender, except that, 
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‘ 
however, foreign mcney may be used at a determinate rate of exchange 
for the payment of wages abroad. In the absence of any agreement, 
payments may be made abroad in foreign money only after the 
exchange rate has been verified by the French authorities." : 

Every French sailor iseequired at the time of signing’ the conffact, 
and if possible at the timd fer the beginning of each voyage, to state 
to the maritime authorities, both by declaration and ‘by producing 
his sailor’s notebook, or, if necessary, by other documents, the condi 
tion of his family and the home address of the persons for whom he 
is legally reponsible. At the commencement of each voyage the 
gailor may stipulate that an allotment be mado of his wages and 
profits, but only in favor af a-persom for whom he is legally responsi- 
Ble, and the sum total of the allotment may not in any case exceed 
two-thirds of the wages or profits due him. Tho total amount of the 
allotment, the names of the beneficiaries, and the times of payment 
are t2 be recorded in the muster roll of the ship. 

Afte? the voyage has started, it is possible for allotments to be 
made, subject to the same conditions, by sailors who did not.take 
advantage ef this privilege at the time of embarkation. Their 
request for such allotment is made to the captain, who must transmit 
tho same without delay to the owner, and this fact must also be 
recorded in the muster roll by the maritime authoritics.? ‘ 

The owner is required to deposit in good season the sum total of 

the allotments either with the beneficiary of the allotment or with 
the “‘eaisse des gens de mer.” 
* Payment for overtime work.—The samo principle which prevails in 
the mercantile marine of Great Britain, namely, that no reasonable 
performance of overtime shall be refused, exists also in the French 
mercantile marine, ‘Ihe French laws go further, however, and pro- 
vide definitely that overtime work is to be paid for at the rate stipu- 
lated in the shipping articles or as fixed by custom.? 

The actual amount to be paid for overtime work ‘s generally fixed 
by contract, and, as stated above, nrust be set forth in the shippiny 
articles. It is said, however, that these contracts are, as a rule, force 
much above the minimum amount by the unions and syndicates which 
thrive in this class of laber in France.‘ 


JAPAN. 5 


0 
Mode and frequency of payment.—There are, so fyr as can be dis- 
covered, no Japaneso laws or regulations concerning the mode and 
frequency of payment of wages to Japanese crews. > 
dvances ,and allotments Apparently there are no Japanese 
Jaws or regulations on the subject of advances or allotments of wages 
of Japanese crews. h 5 
Payment for overtime work.—Apparently no specific provision is 
made in the maritimelaws and regulations of Japan concerning the 
payment of wages for overtime work. ‘ 
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aes 3. PROVISIONS AND WATER FOR CREW. 





UNITED STATES, 


‘The laws #f the United States provide a definite scale of provisions. 

e whida are tobe abowed and served out during ihe voyage to the 

crey of all vessels of the United’ States, except fishing and whaling 

vessels and yachts. Scamen have the option of accepting the fare 

which the owner may provide, but also possess the right at any time 

to demand the seale of provisions hereinafter given. This mininvum 

scale of provisions is required to be inserted in every article of agrec- 

ment, and shall no&be changed except for substitutions as herein- 

after provided for. A copy of ¢4he same gnust be posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the galley and in the forecastle éf cach vessel.t 








ScaLe or Provisions To BE ALLOWED AND Seavev Our To Crew DuRING THE VovAGE. 


Sun-  Mon-  Tues- ; Wednes- Thars-  Trif  Satur- 


Provisions, « day. day day. + day. | day. day. , day, 








i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 






Canned meat, 
Frosh broad 
Fish, dry. provers ed, fresh. 
Potatoes or yams, 
Canned Lomatoes, 
Pe 











OUNCES. 
-40.... 
+20. 
-do. 








4 
4 
1 
2 





if | i 
¢ Mustard, pepper, and salt sufficient for seasoning, 


Certain substitutes may lawfully be provided as follows: One pound 
of flour daily may be substituted for the daily ration of biscuit or 
fresh bread; 2 ourntes of desiccated vegetables for 1 pound of potatoes 
or yams; 6 ouncgs of hominy, oatmeal or cracked wheat, or 2 ofimces 
of tapioca, for 6 ounces of rice; 6 ounces of canned vegetables for one- 
balf pound of canned tomatoes; one-eighth of an ounce of tea for 
throc-fourths of an ounce of coffee; threo-fourths of an ounce of cofice 
for one-eighth of an ounce of tea; 6 ounces of canned fruit for 3 
ounces of dried fruit; one-half ounce of lime juice for daily ration of 
vinegar; 4 ounces of oatmeal or éracked wheat for onc-half pint of 
corn meal; 2 ounces of pickled onions for 4 oupces of fresh onions. 

When the vessel is in port and it is possible to obtain the same, 
14 pounds of fresh meat must be substituted for the daily ration of 
salt and canned meat; one-half pound of green cabbage for one ration 
of-canned tomatoes; one-half pornd of Fresh fruit for one ration of 
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dried fruit. Fresh fruit and vegetables must be served while in port, 
if obtainable. i . 

In regard to complaints, section 4565 of the Revised Statutes pro- 


‘vides as follows: : - 4, 


Any three or more of the créy of avy meschant-vessel of the United States bound 
from a port in ithe United States to any fore:gn port, or being of the burden of 75ons 
or upward, and bound from a port on the Atlantic toa port on the Pacific, or vice versa, 
may complain to any officer in command of any of the vessels of the United States 
Navy, or consular officer of the United States, or shipping commissioner, or chief officér 
of the customs, that the provisions or water for the use of the crew are, at any time, of 
bad quality, unfit for use, or deficient i quantity. Such officer shall thereupon 
examine the provisions or water, or cause them to be examacd; and if, on examina- 
tion, such. provisions or water arg found to beof bad quality and unfit for use, or to be 
deficient in quantity, She person-making such examination shall certify the same in 
writing to the master of the ship. If such master does not thereupon provide other 
proper provisions or water, where the same can be had, in lieu of any so cestified to be 
of a bad quality and unfit for use, or does not procure the requisite quantity of any so 
certified to be insufficient in quantity, or uses any provisions or water which have been 
so certified as aforesaid to be of bad quality and unfit. for usc, he shall, in every such 
case, be liable to a penalty of not more than $100; and upon every such examination 
the oflicers making or directing the same shall entcr a statement of the result~of the 
examination insthe log book, and shall send a report thereof to the district judge for 
the judicial district embracing the port to which such vessel is bound; and such 
report. shall be reccived in evidence in any legal proceedings. 

If, during the voyage, the allowanco of any of the provisions which - 
any seaman is entitled to is reduced except for any time during which 
such seaman willfully and without sufficient cause refuses or neglects 
to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for misconduct 
either on board or on shore; or if it is shown that any of such provi- 
sions are, or have been during the voyage, bad in quality or unfit for 
use, the seaman must receive, by way of compensation for such reduc- 
tion or bad quality, according to the time of its continuance, the fol- 
lowing sums, to be paid to him in addition to and to be recoverable as 
wages: (1) If his allowance is reduced by any quantity not exceed- 
ing one-third of the quantity specified by law, a sum not exceeding 50 
cents a day; (2) if his allowance is reduced by more than one-third of 
such quantity, a sum not exceeding $1 a day: (3) in respect to bad 
quality, a sum not exceeding $1 a day. 

But i¢ it is shown to the satisfaction of the court before which the 
case is tried that any provisions, the allowance of which has been re- 
duced, could not be procured cr supplied in sufficient quantities, or 
wore ymavoidably injured or lost, or if by reason of its innate qualities 
any article becomes unfit for use and that proper and equivalent sub- 
stitutes were supplied in lieu thereof, the court must take such cir- 
cumstances into considcration and must modify or refuse compensa 
tion, as the justice cf the case may require. 











GREAT RRITAIN. A 


Until the passing of the merchant shipping act of 1906 the details 
of a scele of provisions for seamen had never been fixed by act of 
Parliament. The act of 1894 did not go beyond generalities, and 
although the erew had had the right to lodge a complaint, there was 
no statutory schedule. This fact reduced greatly the number of formal 
complaints. At the present time, however, there is a detailed list of 
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“‘things to be provided. The compulsory minimum scale provided by 
the act of-1906 is based on the scale recommended by the Britis 
Mercantile Marine Committee in 1903, although there are a number 
of points of glifference. Every British merchant ship, except ships of 
less*han 80 tons registered tonnage, exclusively employed in trading 
between different ports in the United Kingdom, is required to be pro- 

vistoned according to the following scale: 





Sun- | Mon- | Taos |Wednes Thurs: |yetany,| Satur- | Week 
| day, | day. | day. | day. | day. ¥+| od 


Provisions, 


Water... 
Sott bread. 
Biscuit .. 
Salt beef. 
Salt pork... 
Preserved 

Fish... 



















= 
~ 
» 
rc 


Peas, split . 

Peas, green. 

Colavatioas or Haricot beans. 
lour.. 






oe 
2 8, ey pron oB 


rat 


ane ee 





Strup or molasses 
Suet. 
Pickles 


romarees 










wo ee 








omens 





os, 











CONDITIONS AND EXCEPTIONS IN APPLYING SCALE. 


1. In the issue of provisions for which a total weekly, and no daily amount is given 
the above scale shall be reasonably distributed throughout the week. 

2. The issue of soft bread under the scale shall not be required (a) in a ship of Jess 
than 1,000 tons gross registered ton or (b) if rough weather renders the making of 
bread impr: able. Where, how soft bread is not issued, an equivalent 
amount of biscuit shall be ixsued instead. 

8. An equal quantity of fish, up to an amount not exceeding three-quarters of a 
pound in any one week, may be substituted tor preserved meat under the above scale. 

The fish issued, whether undor the sealo or as a substitute, must be fresh fisk., dried 
fish, or canned saluton or canncd herrings. 

4, Within the Trepics, 14 pound of preserved meat or 3 pourds of fresh meat may be 
substituted for 2 pounds of salt pork. 

5. Fresh potatoes must be issued for at least the first eight weeks of the voyage 
in the case of every ship leaving a port within the home-irade lirits at any time 
between the last day of September and the first day of May, and at any other time 
when they can be procured at a reasonable cost. When fresh potatoes are not so 
issued, an equal amount of yams or vegetables preserved in tins, or an equivalent 
amount of dried or compressed potatoes or dried or cgmpressed vegetables, in the 
proportion of 1 pound to 6 pounds of fresh potatoes, must be issued in their place. 

6. Fresh vegetables, or vegetables preserved in tins, may at any timee substi- 
tuted for dried or compressed vegetables ir the proportion of half a pound of fresh 
Nopetables; or vegetables preserved in tins, to 1 ounce of dried or compressed vege- 
toiles. « 

7. A mixture of coffee and chicory, containing not less than 75 per cent of coffee, 

SS wise f. PP ‘I yr gy eis reas a 


Givtee © ir 
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8. The dried fruit issued under the above scale must be raisins, saltanas, curranta, 
figs, or prunes. oA + 

9. The onions to be issued under the above scale must be fresh onions when in 
season; and when fresh onions are not in season, an equal amount of onions or vege- 
tables preserved in tins, or an equivalent amount of dried or compressed onions ar 

- vegetables in the proportion of 1 ounce to half a pound of iresh onions must be iswed. 

10. In port. (a) soft bread shali be issued in-lieu of biscuit, and, (b) when procurable 
at a reasonable cost, a pound and a half of fresh meat and half a pound of fresh vege- 
tables shall be issued daily, and when fresh meat and fresh vegetables are so issued 
aalt and preserved neat and dried or compressed vegetables need not be issued. 

11. The stokehold hands are to receive sufficient oatmeal and 1 quart of water extra’ 
daily while under steam. 

Substitutes and equivalents-—nof to be used without reasonable cause: 


Fresh meat. 
Salt meat... 
Preserved meat 





-pounds.. 14 % 
ie L }To be considered equal. 












To be considered cyual. 


eee 


To be considered equal, 


eer 





To be considered equal when 
issued with meat rations, 


bean: 


Aeon mc 


oe 


To be,considered equal. 





Curry powder “}To be considered equal. 


As in the case of the United States, complaint may be made by three 
or more members of the crew of a British ship..if they consider that 
the provisions or water for the use of the crew are at any time of bad 
quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity, to an officer in command 
of a naval vessel, a British consular officer, a superintendent, or a 
chief officer of customs, and the officer may either examine the pro- 
visions or water complained of, or cause them to be examined. After 
such a complaint has been made, and an cxamination has been duly 
completed, if the master of the ship does not thereupon provide other 
proper provisions or water he is liable for each offense to a fine not to 
exceed £20.! ; 

The provisions of the British law regarding compensations to be 
made to the seaman in cases of bad quality or reduction of his food 
allowence coincide exactly with those of the United States except 
for the amount of compensation to be paid. If kis allowance is 
reduced by not more than one-third of the quantity specified in the 
agreement, the compensation is to be a sum not to excced 4 pence 
a day; if his allowance is reduced by more than a third of that 
quentity, not more than 8 pence a day; and if the quality of the pro- 
visions or water is bad, a sum not exceeding 1 shilling a day.? » 





7 GERMANY. 
> 
Tn general, the requirements as to minimum food scales on German 
vessels are left to the discretion of the various States of the Empire. 
Hamburg established a minimum seale in 1898, and Lubeck, Bremen, 
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Oldenburg, and Konigsberg in 1899. Tn the absence of agreement, 
the mininram ‘daily allowance of food and drink for each seaman is 
determined by the law of the home port, and in the absence of such 
Taw, thon ley the law .of the port of registry. The issuance of more _ 
detailed regulations belongs, in general, to the governments of the 
several States and, if there are ne home ports or ports cf registry, to 
the imperial chancellor! 

. For seamen on vessels operating in the over-seas trade (grosse 
Fahrt) the following food scale is prescribed in the Medical Guide for 
Merchant Ships, issued by the Imperial ‘Ministry of the Interior:? 


It is the duty of the nfaster to provide good provisions and the purest possible drink - 
ing water in sufficient quantifies, as foilows:  * r 

‘Meat.—A daily ration of 17.6 ounces of beef, oi 13.2 ounces of pork, or 8.8 ounces 
of bacon, or 33.2 ounces of fish (not oftener than two days a week), or 13.2 ounces of 
canned meat. If the erew has more than 10 members, they receive as a body an 
extra ration of meat or fish. 

Butter, lard, olive oil, or margarine of first quality.—A weekly ration of 17.6 ounces 
of butter, 17.6 ounces of lard, 1.1 pints of olive oil. In place of butter, 17.€ ounces of © 
margarine of first quality. Vessels must carry a supply of butter or margarine for at 
least’’six months, As a substitute for butter, if there is a lack of lard and olive oil, 
an additional daily allowance of 8.8 ounces of meat or 4.4 ounces oi bacon may be 
given por man. : 

Coffee, tea, water, and beer.-~A weekly ration of from 5.8 to 7.9 ounces of raw or from 
4.2 to 6.3 oulices of roasted coffee, 1.1 ounces of tea, and 1.6 gallons of water. If the 
crew exceed 10 in number, an extra ration of water must be provided. 3 

Vessels leaving German ports must carry 52.8 quarts of beer pet man. If no boer 
is given, each member of the crew must be given from 6.3 to 7.9 ounces of coffee 
ingtead of from 4.2 to 5,3 ounces. 

Vegetable:.—A weekly ration of 8.8 ounces of vegetables (potatoes, sauerkraut, or 
other veretables). Also a sufficient supply af dried peas, beans, grits, and barley. 

Bread,—-A weekly ration of 9.4 pounds hard wheat or rye bread and flour. 

Dried fruits —A weekly ration of 5.3 ounces. 

Sugar, etc.—Weekly ration of 8.8 ounces of sugar or sirup, and 0.5 pint of vinegar. 

Lemon, juice—Three weeks after departure of the vessel 0.7 ounce of lemon juice 
must be served daily to each member of crew. It must be mixed with 0.7 ounce 
of sugar, a little rum, and about 0.8 pint of water. 








These regulations provide that while the vessel is in port fresh 
food must be served at least twice each week and must consist not 
only of fresh meat and fish, but also, when possible, of fresh vege- 
tables and fresh bread.° . 

In the case of an unusually long voyage or in the case of any 
casualties the master of the vessel is permitted to reduce rations or 
change the choice of food and drink. He must enter in the log book 
whon, why, and in what way the reduction or change occurred and 
the seaman is entitled to an allowance equivalont to the privations 
ssuffered, The seaman’s office, before which the discharge of the 
crew takes place, decides about such demand with the added reserva- 
tion of recourse to law. . 

The German laws also provide, that if the ship’s ‘officer, or not less 
than three members of the crew make complaint before the seamen’s 
office that the supplies of food and drink carried for the use of the 
crew is insufficient or spoiled, the seamen’s office must cause the 
provisions to be examined as soon as possible under the direction 
of the specialist at hand and of the justice of the peace resident in 
D nk ts ieee 








_ 1 Seemannsordnung of June 2, 1902, sec. 56, ause 1, 
‘ Anteitung zur Gesundheitsphlage ‘auf Kauffabricisciffen (Sth edition), 1913, pp. 27, 310-311. 
id., pp. 310-311. 
a Soamannsorduting of June 2. 1902. see. 57. 
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that locality, The result of this examination must be entered in the 
log book. ‘If the complaint proves to be well founded the seamen’s 
oflice must provide the necessary remedy.' 


NORWAY. a : 3 


The Norwegian laws coritain elaborate and detailed regulations 
respecting the amount of food and water to be served to seamen on 
Norwegian vessels. The laws require that all forcign-going vessels , 
have on board a stock of provisions, such as biscuits, and flour for 
making bread, butter, meat peas or barley, sugar, coffee, and fresh 
water for cooking purposes, sufficient to last for pewtods as follows? 

The following table shows the stock of provisions to be carried by 
sailing ships: , 4 

Sailing ships. 6 

















Duration of voyage. | Stock of provisiuns.® Duration of voyage. Stock of provisions.> 
1 wee! 4 weeks. 2} months. --| 5 months. > 
2woeks. -| G weeks, 3 months ' 6 months. 
-| S weeks, 4 months 7 months. 








J month 24 months. 5 months & months. 

1} months . 3 months. : 6 months 9 months. 

2 months .. ‘| 4 months. ti . 
@ Minimum stock, 2 weeks. ® 


Steumers.—A, steamer is required to provision for a period twice the time in which 
it is ostimated it will take the steamer to make the particular passage from port to port, 
In no case can it provision for less than one week.? 

The food er allowance per head on Norwegian vessels must be as follows: 


1. Bread, as much as may be consumed; the calculation should be: 










































OF biscuits, daily ounces.. 17.6 
Of soft bread, daily od 26. 5 
2. Salt meat, including bone, per day when served out 22.0 
3. Fresh meat, including bone, per day when served out 21.2 
Or preserved meat, per day when served out. 12.3 
Or preserved meat....-.---+++++- eee 22> 8.8 
And salt meat..... 71 
Or dried meat when served out. 14.1 
4. Pork, salt. or fresh, as addition to salt meat, preserved meat or 
per day when served out.....--..-- é 3.5 
5, Tish, dry salted, per day when served out- 12.3 
Or dnied......-. 222+ +--+ 10.6 
Or fresh, or salted in barrel. 17.6 
Or*preserved fish. .....- : 12.3 
6. Natural butter or margarine, weekly. ..-do.... 17.6 
Or, jn want thercol;olive oil, ora sufliciency of fruit jams or marmalade 
in conjunction with half of the above-named quantities of butter or 
Olive Ofl........eee eee eee eee eee eee eretereres reer gtes quart... “5 
7, Sugar, weeklyybutter or sugar use preparing food is not included in 
these quantities). - .ounces.. 12.3 
8. Coffee, raw, weekly. Seas iebeD 
9. Tea, weekly (tea for relieving boiled water not included herein). "0.9 
10. Wheat flour, weekly PEERLESS SaRRa ERR Tatar pee 35.3 
J1. Potatoes or yams or sweet petatoes or other edible roots or vegetables suitable 
‘as sabetitutes or equivalents for potatoes, fresh, weekly.-..-- ounces.. 105.8 
Dried or otherwise preserved potatoes,sveekly, in want thereo’ --do.... 106 





1Sesmannsordnung of June 2, 1903, see, 58. e , 7 * 
4 Ordinance respecting reculations for provisions for the Norwegian mercantile marine, Nov. 24, 1905. 


|} 
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“" 42. Vegetables, fresh or pickled, weekly . - ounces.. 35.3 

Or preserved, in want thereof, wee -- 10.6 

Or dried ..-.-. 2222... eee cece eee ee 3.5 

1% Dried fruit for cooking purposes, weekly. .- 3.5 

: Or jams (south of 33°N. lat. and in the Pp BS; 

es 7 and 10.6 ounces) -2........ 2225-22 - eee ee gene eee ee eee 71 
14. Condensed milk, for coffee, per head, weekly (t6 be added by the stew- 

& OID) osicie owe cneserotins Lipeae ttlseens tee eel msice pede. Snteicigea giaio'erd ounces.. 5.3 
Herein not included what is used in preparing food. If milk can not 
be had at a reasonable price, the weekly sugar allowance may be 

increased b ..ounces.. 3,5 

15. Peas, beans, barley, rice, weekly, of each kind .- .--quart.. 0.4 


Hf oatmeal porridge is served out for breakfast daily, besides coffee and 
bread and buter, about 17.6 ounces oatmeal per head per week is 
required. - ep 
16. Salt, mustard, pepper, vinegar necessary for vse in prepsring food. Be- 
sides this, a suitable quantity is seryed out to the crew, especially of 
vinegar if lime juice 1s not served out. 
17. Lime juice to be served out daily if the fresh potatoes, yams, etc., run 
short or spoil, or if scurvy or beriberilike diseases appear. In this 
case, there must be served out daily pér head, two tablespoonfuls 
(1.1 ounces), with a suitable amount of sugar, in 0.26 quart of 
« water at dinner. For this purpose, about 0.26 quart per head per 
week is required. - 
18. Water, weekly, for cooking purposes and for drinking ..-....... gallons.. 9.2 
Herein is not included what is used by firemen and engineers on duty. 
At their disposal is to be placed drinking water in which coarse oat- . 
meal has been mixed, 1 tablespoonful to 1.1 quarts of water. 


FRANCE. 


The French laws require that the food furnished to seamen must be 
wholesome, of good quality, of sufficient quantity, and_of a kind 
appropriate for the voyage which is being undertaken. The ans 
sition of the rations provided must_be equivalent at least to that 
furnished to seamen in the French Navy. A table of equivalents, 
established by ministerial decree, and a definite food scale must both 
be posted in a permanent fashion in the mess rooms of the crew. The 
personnel of the deck department, the engine room, and the. general 
service designate, each one in turn, one of their members to verif, 
at each distribution the quantity of food and water distributed, and, 
if need be, the quality. On every French ship, where the provisions 
for the crew are furnished by the owner, there must be a skilled cook, 
at least 18 years of age. If the crew contains over 20 men, the cook 
may not be taken away from his duties to perform other seryices.? 

The composition of the rations served to each person in the crew 
of a French merchant ship or fishing ship or pleasure yacht is deter- 

+ mined according to the conditions of the following table*: 


1 Law of Apr. 17, 1907, see. 31, 4 


4 Decree of Sept. 3, 1913, art. 7. 
, > Arrété Relatif & L’Alimentation des Equipages des Navires, de Commerce July 20, 1910. 
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A. I. The daily rations for each person on board must comprise the following articles: . 











| Daily rations measured in— 
Provisigns. Sas Spee eee 
: | Grams. | Ounces. | Liters. | Pints, 















300 28.2 
600 21.2 
23 2 
20 a7, 
30 Ld 
40 14 
40 ald 
we | 6 
05 $00! 
6 12 








‘Apprentices or novices belaw age 
Or, instead of wine, cider or beer 
Sailors... 
_ Apprentices or nov 
Vinegar i, 














Il. The daily fation must also comprise one article from each of the following 
groups of provisions: 











































i —— a ee a 
| Daily ration. Ration for single 
Provisions. 1 per oe ect Rie. 
\ Grams, | Ounces, | Grams. | Ounces, 
I | 
Ss ee ee a a a diatice 
Group A: t . 
Fresh meat. 400 MW | 200 Rd 
Frosh fish. . 400 Maly 200 BL 
Cannod beef, 250 3.8 | 125 44 
Salt pork...--. Bese 300 W.6 10 £3 
Salt or dried codfish 250 8.8 | 125 4.4 
Smoked ham....-..-- 2 7.2} 100 3.5 
Smoked herring, 160 6.6 380 2.8 
Sardines in oil 160 5.8 80 2.8 
Pickled tunny fish. 160 5.6 | 80 28 
Group B: - 
Green vegetables not prepared 4 1,000 35.3 | 500 17,6 
Raw potatoes. ... 800 28.2: 400 4.1 
Desiccated vegetal 160 5.6 80 2.8 
Sanerkraut 700 24.7 350 12.3 
200 71 100 3.5 
200 TL 100 3.5 
240 he 120 4.2 
164 26 80 2.8 
instead of vegetables. 100 3.6 50 18 
250 8.8.) 125 | 44 
i 








y > 

Nosr.—The provisions meationed in Articles I and T] above aro divided between two meals. In order ~ 
to vary the diet as much as possible it is d ‘iraple to make up the day’s rations of different provisions for 
each meal, chosen from_eich ono of the above indicated categories. 


B, Whenever the boilers are in use aboard steamships there must be given, im 
addition te the normal rations provided for abtve, to cach officer, mate, or sailo? who- 
je engaged in service in the boiler room, either tending the fires or drawing the ashes: 
the following rations: N 

1. For each watch of 4 or 6 hours duration at least 0.5 pint (25 centiliters) of wine: 
and 3.5 ounces of bread (or 2.4 ounces of biscuit). Moreover, whenever the length of 
the watch isin excess of 6 hours for men holding the second night watch and for those 
finishing the first, a supplementary night luncheon which is composed of 0.25 pint, 
(12.5 centiliters) of wine, 5.3 ounces of read and 2.1 ounces of canned beef. 

2. Each day, a drink which is hygienically prepared from drinking water, and for the 
preparation of which there is allowed at least 0.25 ounce of unroasted coffee or 0.28 
ounce of roasted coffee and at least 0.42 ounce of sugar Whenever the boilers on 


ies eet = 
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++ 8f machinery other than the motive machinery, are in operation. the above mentioned 
allowance gl 0.5 pint (15 centiliters) of wine and 3.5 ounces of bread (or 2.4 ounces 
of biscuit) is to be distributed daily and not by watches; but the same hygienically 
prepared drink is to be allowed in both cases. The captain may permit the supple- 
mentary allosvances above indicated to be given to the men in the watch working at 
theelectric switchboard, fhenever this apparatus is situated in a compartment where - 
the temperature is very nigh. * The rujes of the présent article do not apply to the 
eggine room personnel serving aboard steam cuttcts. . 

re far as possible salt provisions shall not be distributed more than four timesa 
week, 

1D, Aboard ships on which there isa doctor, the menu for each week must previously 
be submitted to him in order that he may suggest any changes which he deems neces- 
sary to the captain, who must make these changés in the menu in so far as the mate- . 
rial resources ol the shjp permit. 

[. Aboard ships which have an oyen and, upgn which there is carried a cook, 
fresh bread must be baked and distributed at [eas three times a week.’ At least 26.1 
ounces (740 grams) of flour must be allowed for each kilogram. of bread, except in 
cases where because of exceptional circufastances, this quantity is recognized as 
being insufficient 

F. When extraordinary or specially diflicult work has been done on board, or when 
overtime work amounts to more than 3 hours it cach 24, there is to be allotted to. 
each member of the crew who has performed the above-mentioned work a supple- 
mertary ration of 3.5 ounces (100 grams) of bread (or 2.4 ounces of biscuit), 5.1 
ounces of meat or fish (fresh or preserved), and 0.5 pint (25 centiliters) of wine. 





-” 

















JAPAN, 

The provisions of the Japanese laws respecting the amounts of 
food and water which must be served to the scamen on Japanese 
vessels stipulate that the contract regarding the food and water 
must be stated in the agreement and must receive the sanction of 
the maritine authorities at the time of the engagement." 


10. QUARTERS FOR THE CREW. 
UNITED STATES. 


Sleeping quarters.—Under the act of March 4, 1915, all new _mer- 
chant as of the United States (the construction of which has 
begun since Mar, 4, 1915) except yachts, pilot boats, or vesscls of 
less than 100 tons register are required to provide for the crew a 
place which shall contain not less than 120 cubic fect of space, with 
a floor area of not less than 16 square fect, for cach scaman or 
apprentice. It is also provided that cach seaman must have a sepa- 
pti berth and ‘not more than one berth may be placed above the 
other,’ 

Formerly, under section 2 of the act of March 3, 1897, the require- 

_ ment was that the quarters for crews of seagoing vessels o the 
United States, except fishing vessels, yachts, pilot boats, and all 
vessels under 200 tons registry, should be of suificlane size to afford 
each seaman or apprentice a space of at least 72 cubic fect, with @ 
floor area of at least 12 square feet. 

The act of March 3, 1897, applied to all-merchant vessels except 
seagoing sailing vessels built or rebuilt after June 30, 1998, which 
were to provide crew’s quarters having at least 100 cubic feet of 
space, with a floor area of not less than 16 square feet, for each 
seaman or apprentice. - . 





1 Revere ot British Board of Trade Committee on ths Mercantile Marine, 1903, Appendix A, No. 20, 
Pe Rot of Mar. 4, 1915, sec. 6. 


an 
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It will be noted that section-6 of the act of March 4, 1915, increased 
the space allowed for crew’s quarters on new steamships from 72 
cubic feet, with 12 square feet of floor space, and on new sailing 
vessels from 100 cubic feet, with 16 square feet of flog? space, to 

120 cubic feet, with 16 square feet of floor space. ~ 
While the-earlicr act applied only to seagoing vessels, the later 
act applies to all merchant vessels of the United States, which of 
course includes those navigating the Great Lakes and the smaller, 
Jakes, bays, and sounds. Another difference might be noted, namely, 


_ that while the earlier act eXempted, in addition to ‘fishing vessels, 


yachts, and pilots, all vessels of less than 200 tors register, the later 
act exempts only those of dss-than 100 tons register. 

Tho requirements of the act of March 4, 1915, as to separate 
berths for each seaman and as td the placing of not more than one 
berth above the other, are new. 

Tn all cases cach place ox lodging must be securely constructed, 


‘properly lighted, drained, heated, and ventilated, properly pro- 


tected from weather and sea, and, as far as practicable, properly 
shut off and protected from effluyium of cargo or bilge water. livery 
such crew space must be kept frec from goods or stores which are 
not the personal property of the crew occupying these-spaces during 


the voyage." 


While the act of March 3, 1897, contained no fequirements as to 
crew's quarters on vessels on the Great Lakes and the smaller lakes, 
bays, and sounds, it did have a provision concerning boats operating 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. ‘This requirement was rcen- 
acted in ahily modified form in section 6 of ,the act of March 4, 
1915, which provides as follows: 

Every steamboat of ihe United States plying upon the M <ippi River or its tribu- 
tarles is required to furnish an appropriate place jor the erew, which must conform to 
the above-named requirements so far as they ave applicable thereto, by providing 
sleeping reom in the engine room of such steamboat, properly protected from the cold, 
wind, and rain by means of suitable awnings or screens on cither side of the guards or 
sides, and forward, reaching from the boiler deck to the lower or main deck, under the 
direction and approval of the Supervising Inspector General of Steam Vessels, and 
must be properly heated. 

Washing places.—The act of Marth 4, 1915, introduced an entirely 
now statutory requirement in providing, in section 6, that all mer- 
chant vessels built after the passage of the act and kaving more than 
10 mos on deck shall have at least one light, clean, and properly 
heated and ventilated washing place for the deck crew and an addi- 
tional and separate*washing place for the fireroom ard cngine-room 
men if their number exceeds 10. 

The washing place for the men of the deck department must have 
at least one “washing outfit” for every two men of the watch. The 
place set apart for the men of the engine department must be darge 
enough to accommodate at least one-sixth of these men at the same 
time, and must have a Supply of hot and cold water and a sufficient 
number ¢f wash basins, ne and shower baths. 

Toilet accommodations. —There ate no laws or regulations regarding 
toilet accommodations for the crews of vessels of the United States. , 























+ Originally required in sec. 2 of the act of May. 3, 1897, and reenacted in sec. 6 of the act of Mar. 4, 8915. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


+ Sleeping quarters.—The requirements as to crews’ quarters on Brit- 
‘ish, vessclt are well summarized in the following extracts from the 
instructions issued by the Board of Trade im 1913: ‘ 


eEvery place in any British ship occupied by seamen or apprentices‘and appropriated 
to their use must have a prescribed amount of superficial and cubic space for each 





. seaman‘and apprentice; it must be available for the proper accommodation of the 


men; it must be securely constructed; properly lighted and ventilated; properly 
protected from weather and sea; and properly protected from effluvium.? 

Section 210 of the merchant shippingtact, 1894, provides that there must. be for each - 
man. a space of not. ler: than 72 cubic feet and 12 superficial feet. Section 64 of the 
merchant shipping act, 1906, which «ame into operation on June 1, 1907, increases 
this amount in the case of new ships to 120 cublie feet and 45 superficial feet. 

This latter section does not apply (1) to ghips registered before December 21, 1906; 
(2) to ships which were in course of construction on January 1, 1907; (3) to ships of not 
more than 300 tons net; or (4) toany fishing boat within the meaning of Part IV of 
the 1894 act; and the section does not require any additional space to be given in the 


case of places occupied volely by lascars and appropriated to their use.» 

These five classes of cases will continue to be governed by the act of 1894. 

Under the act of 1906 the surveyor may take into account the spaee occupied by any 
mess rooms, bathrooms, or washing places appropriated exclusively to the use of the 
seamcn and apprentices, so, however, that the space in any place appropriated to the 
use of seamen and apprentices in which they sleep is not Jers than 72 cubic feet and 
12 superficitl feet for cach seaman and apprentice.? 

These requirements apply to all British ships, “except ships belong- 
ing to the three gencral lighthouse authorities, pleasure yachts, and 
fishing boats exclusively employed in fishing on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom.” * 

The British laws require every space appropriated to the use of the 
crew to be properly lighted. To insure this under ordinary ‘condi- 
tions, it is generally considered necessary to have sufficient provision 
for natural light, when the ship is new and the paint clean, even if one- 
third of it be closed, to make it possible to read the print of an ordi- 
nary newspaper in any part of the space. This standard is now 
regarded as a minimum for British vessels and is strictly observed 
when surveying the spaces of all new vessels.‘ 

The importance of proper ventilation is recognized by British laws, 
although no hard and fast rule is laid down as to the system of ven- 
tilation to be adopted. It is stipulated, however, that there shall 
be not less than,two ventilators, one serving as an inlet for the admis- 
sion of fresh air, and the other as an outlet for the escape of,impure 
air, whether the accommodation consists of a forecastle, poop, round- 
house, side honse, or cabin.® ¢ 

Washing places.—The. British laws do not expressly require that 
washing places shall be provided on British vessels. , The Board of 
Trade instructions, referred to above, provide merely that spaces 
devgted to bathrooms and washing places shall be included in the 
computation of space devoted to crew’s quarters.® 

Toilet accommodations.—The Board of Trede instructions as to the 
survey of master’s and crew spaces, issucd in 1913, contained the 











1 ‘Board of Trade Instructions as to Survey of Master’s and Crew Spaces (1913), sec. 3. 
2 Tit 
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. 


following regulations regarding toilet accommodations on British © 


vessels 


The number of privies or seats required should be in the proportion of one for every 
10 men certified for, exclusive of officers, subject to the following mod4fications: 

* Yn cases where the crew spaces are certified for more than.100 men exclusive of 
officers, there should be J0 priviég or seats forthe first 100 and for any additional num- 
ber, exclusive of officers, the privies or seats should be increased at the rate of 4 wer 
cent. : 

In small vessels where the total number certified for, inclusive of officers, falls short, 


of 20 men, two priyies or seats will be considered sufficient; and when less than 10° 
cI 


men are certified for, inclusive of officers; only one privy will be sequired. 

In the case of trough closets such as are tusually provided for lascar crews, with 
no seats fitted, a linear measurement of 18 inches, clear tyough opening, may be 
accepted as equivalent to one privy ar seat. + 


All seating should beeubstantiel and should be made either easily removable or. 


hinged to facilitate cleansing. 


‘The soil pipe should, in no case, be Tess than 4 inches diameter in thesclear and . 


storm valyes should always be fitted. 
Arrangements must be made for properly flushing trough w. c.’s, which may be 
- effected either by connections to 4 sanitary cistern, to fire or deck services, or by 
other satisfactory means. . 

For single-seat sater-closets as usually provided for officers, china pans with Sush- 
ing cisterns showld be fitted. 

The single-seat type of water-closet is strongly recommended for use in all cases, 

The surveyor should see that the privies are so built, fitted, and situated that no 
unpleasant smell from them will enter the places occupied by the crew.* 

ll water-closets should be ventilated direct to the open air, 

Care should be taken that when entered from a passagewayeading to crew spaces 
the water-closct door is solid and closely fitted and the sageway suitably ventilated. 
In ateel vessels the bulkheads of the crew’s water-closets should in all cases be of 
steel, but if the water-closet (or combined bathroom and water-closet) is for the use 
of the officers or the master, and is either entered from or adjoins a passageway leading 
to the sleeping and messing accommodation, only those of ifs bulkheads which divide 
it from adjoining living spaces are required to be of steel; and those next the passige- 
way, if substantially constructed of well-seasoned material and virtually gas-tight, 
may be accepted when built of wood. 

Ti a water-closet, or combined bathroom and water-closet, opens direct into a space 
appropriated for the master, officers, or crew, no deduction can be allowed for either 
space #0 situated, and surveyors should use their influence, even though no deduc- 
tion is claimed in respect of the spaces, to discourage such an objectionable arrange- 
ment. The owner’s attention should be drawn to the matter in the usual way by 
issuing a Form Surveys 70. 

Jn small vessels with low bulwarks it may be difficult to arrange an inclosed privy, 
such as may be easily fitted in larger vessels; but a strong seat with a shoot or pan 

assing over or through the ship’s side may be fitted, and this should be protected 
rom the weather by a fixed or folding wooden or iron hood with suitable flaps or doors 
to inclose the space when occupied. * 
. 








GERMANY. * 


Sleeping quarters.—Regulations concerning the accommodations for 
the crews of German vessels were issued on July 2, 1905,? in conformit; 
with the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 56 of the Seemannsord- 
nung. In all merchant ships of more than 400 cubic meters (14) reg- 
istered tons) gross measurement, with the exception of vessels engaged 
in fishing on the high sexs, the size of the sleeping room must be suffi- 
cient to provide at Jeast 3.5 cubic meters (123.6 cubic feet) of air space 
for every seaman, and the followirg provisions also apply: 


(1) Rooms on the top deck, or other rooms.must have sufficient ventilation under 
all conditions and must have at least 3 cubic meters (105.9 cubic feet) of air space for 
i a eS < “ 





s to Survey of Master's and Crew Spaces (1912), seo, 24. 
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each seaman. In computing air space, a deduction from the gross cubie capacity of 
the room isto be made for permanent parts of the ship found there. _ In every sleeping 
room there must be at Jeast 1.5 square meters (16.1 square fect) of floor space lor each 
séaman, This space may be reduced to 1.25 square meters (13.5 square feet) in cases 
where a specfal mess room has been installed in the sleeping room. In computing the 
=  aron of floor space, nreasurement is to be made only to the inner edge of the beams” 
(spanden). Where the sleeping quarttrs have sloping wails, the cubic contents may 
ia determined by multiplying the hotizontal cross section of the room by one-half of 
the heigbt. 
- (2) The mean height of the quarters must be at least_2 meters (6.6 feet), except in the 


















ease ol V s of not. more than 2,00 ic meters (700 registered tons) gross measure- 
ment, for which at least 1.8 meters feet) height is required 
(3) The sleeping quarters must be prétected as possible from the weather, foul 








ner burdensome conditions. 
ad througethe sleeping quarters. Rooms for 
torex with the exception of the com fiay be redhed through the sleeping 
t night, only in cases of necessity. Every sleeping roem must be exposed. 
i ficient degree, and iu dark weather and at night must be suffi- 
ciently lighted by artificial mea 
(5) The middle part of the sleeping room mustdbe so far as possible free from shafts, 
tunnels, ventilators, and other appliance % : 
(6) The (loar of the sleeping room must be of wood or provided with a covering that 
is tifick, easily kept clean, and a poor conductor of he: The’ walls and ceiling 
of the sleeping rvom must be painted with a bright oil paint. Exposed iron ceilings 
must be provided with coverings and protected against dripping water. 

(7) Every seaman is to be provided with a berth for his exclusive use. Double 
berths without partitions are not permitted. The length of the berth must not be Jeas 
than 1.88 meters (6 iget), and the average width not less than 0.6 of a meter (2 feet). 
The space between the floor and the lowest berths must be at least 25 centimeters (9.8 
inches), but it can be as low as 15 centimeter inches) if three berths are placed 
one above the other, are made of iron, and are easily moved, The space between the 
berths lying one above the other, as well as the space between the bed of the upper 
berth and the ceiling of the room must be at least 75 centimeters (2.5 fect). Itis not 
permed to have more than three berths one above the other. The bedding of each 

erth must be thoroughly aired and cleaned as often as possible and, whenever re- 
quired, disinfected. 

(8) In addition to the natural ventilation by windows and doors, there should be 
provided iu cach reom an appliance by which a sufficient renewal and movement of 
air can be had whon the windows are closed. 

(9) The lower end of the air shafts that may be in the room must be so arranged that 
the cold stream of air shall not: blow directly on the berths. 

(10) In cold weather the sleeping quarters arc to be adeq uately heated. Tron stoves 
are to be surrounded by a removable iron screen or sheathing, which is placed at least 
5 centimeters (1.9 inches) from the stove and has some large openings at the bottom. 

(J1) The tables, benches, close androther arrangement: s tisfy reasonable 
requirements, In every sleeping room there must be tables and seats which shal] pro- 
vide mess accommodations for at least one-half of the crew, provided a suitable mess 
room or other accotamodation is not provided in a space apart from the sleeping 
quarters. There should be at least one cuspidor in each sleeping room and™he same 
must be cleaned daily. 

(42) The number of persons accommodated in each sleepirg room must be indicated 

- clearly over the door of the room, 
(13) Shosping quarters are to be keptin the best possible condition. 
ee 6 
Washing places—Ample provision of wash rooms and bathrooms 
must be made for the crews of German vessels. Every merchant 
ship must provide the grew with bathing accommodations and facilities 
for washing their clothes.’ r 

On all steamers carrying more than 20 in the crew there must be 
at least one bright, clean, wash room, and the same must be pro- 
vided with sufficient washing places, so that there shall be at least 
*me such place for every two ‘nen on watch, in case there are not 
special washing places for each member of the crew. The wash room 


smells, heat of adjoinifg rooms, and o 
(4) Approaches to the hold nust not 
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must be heated except in the case of cargo steamers not provided with © 

steam heat. ‘The wash places may be installed in the sate room as 

the toilets so far as the arrangement and the care of the toilets do not 
offend the sense of decency.* ‘ < 2 

: ‘The erew in the engine, department, if they hrumber niore thaft 10, 
shall have a special wash room which shall, if possible, be so situated 
that it can be reached by the engine crew on their way from the boter 
and bunker rooms. This room must be large enough to accommodate 
at onc time at least one-sixth of the engine crew. Tt must be provided 
with water pipes and shower baths, (one for every frur of the total 
number of persons using the room at one time) and with a sufficient 
number of washbasins. 4s s 

On all steamers which are*provided with warm shower baths for the 
passengers, similar provisions mest be made for the crew, with tho 
necessary arrangements for pr venting the sealding, as far a ‘possible, 
of persons using the bath. Ut is provided that on ali steamers engaged 

- in “mitlere Fabri” or “grosse Fahrt” provision shall be made for 
soft-water bathing at least twice & week. Boats engaged in fishing 
on the high seas are exempt from this provision on journeys m north 
European waters, however. The wash rooms and bathrooms are to 
be cleaned daily? 

Toilet accommodations.—She decree of July 2, 1905, regarding sleep- 
ing quarters, wash and bath rooms, and toilets fox the crews of Ger- 
man merchant ships, contains the following regulations concerning 
toilet accommodations: ? 

On all merchant ships except sailing vessels of not more than 400 cubic meters (140 
register tons) ; measurement, toilets in detached rooms and urinals shall be pro- 
vided for tk xr. ‘The urinals may be placed in the toifet rooms. 

Soagoing lighters must have one bstantial and fixed toilet. 

A special toilet room must be provided for the deck wateh if their number exceeds 10. 

Phe toilet rooms must be separated from the sleeping quarters by at least one or more 
rooms or by odor-proof partitions without doorsand shall be so focated that the toilet 
seats are not over the water. 

Phe toilet rooma must be provided with satistactory ventilating appliances and shall 
be sufficiently exposed to daylight. The walls and cciling must be painted with a 
bright oil paint and the tloor so constructed as to be and water proof. 

The toilets must be provided with seats at least 30 centimeters (about 20 inches) in 
width, ‘There shall be at least one seat for ev 25 members of the crew in crews of 
not more than 100; for cress of from 100 to 209, at least one extra seat for every addi- 
tional $3 seamen; and for crews of more than 209, ove extra seat for each additional 
50 members of the crew. Tu case of non-European crews the eqaipment of seats can be 
done ayay with so far as the crew is not accustomed to their use. 

Sailing’ships of not more than 400 cubic meters (140 register tons) gross measurement 
must be provided with one toilet arrangement, which may be movable. 

Toilets and urinals mfst be cleaned daily. > 

























fs NORWAY. 


Slee ping quarters. —The provisions of the Norwegian laws respecting 
accommodations for the crews of Norwegian vessels are similar to 
those of the United Sthtes and Great Britain. The requirement is 
that every Norwegian vessel of 200 gross tons register or more shall 
provide quarters for the crew which have a cubic capacity of not less 
than 3.4 eubic meters (120 English cubic feet) and a floor space of 





1 Be -anntmachung, betreffend die Logis, Wasch und Raderaiime sowie die Aborte fiir dic Schifisann- 
avait sat i hiften, vom 2 Juli, 1905, secs. 4 and 5. 
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* hot less than 1.6 square meters (17.2 square feet) per person. Space 
occupied by bunks, tables, and benches but not by cupboards or other 
closed-in spaces may be counted in the minimum. 

. Vt is further provided that each member of the crew must have-a 
bufk to himself which shall be not less than 1.90 meters (6.2 feet) in” 
length, and 0.60 meter (2 feet) in width. + . 

“The Merchant Marine Department is authorized to order any alter- 

ations or improvements in the crew’s quarters which it deoms neces- 
“sary, if the capacity is considered insufficient or the accommodations 
otherwise unsuitable. No specific reference is made in the Norwegian . 
laws to the lighting, Sontilatug, or arrangement of bunks. It is 
required, however, that, ‘above the doog of each slecping berth for 
the crow, the number of hands which it*is intended to accommodate 
shall be distinctly marked.” * - 

Theré are no requirements in the Norwegian laws for maintaining 
mess rooms separate from sleeping quarters, the space for such accom- 
madations bemg included in the total space which must be allotted 
for the seamen, as the law states that “when a separate mess room 
has been fitted for the crew, in immediate connection with the sleep- 
ing quarters, a deduction of up to 25 ie cent may be allowed in 
the above minimum cubic capacity and floor space of the sleeping 
quarters.” 

Washing placeseand toilet accommodations.—Apparently, the laws 
and regulations of Norway contain no requirements as to washing 
places and toilet accommodations for the crews of Norwegian vessels, 


FRANCE. 


Sleeping quarters.—The provisions of the French laws respecting 
accommodations for the crews of French vessels are in many respects 
similar to those of the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 
The quarters assigned to the crews of French vessels must represent a 
minimum, exclusive of water-closcts and urinals, of 3.5 cubic meters 
(123.6 eubic feet), with a superficial surface on the floor of 1.5 square 
meters (16.1 square feet) per person.* 

The spaces occupied by beds,, bunks, tables, and chairs are not 
deducted, but the quarters used specially for sleepmg purposes must 
represent at least a yoluine of 2.15 cubic meters (75.9 cubic feet) and 
a horizontal sufface of 1.15 square meters (12.4 square fect) per 
person.® 

The maximuin number of men who may be lodged in each sleeping 

_compartment must be marked on the door or hatchway of the 
compartment.* 

The height of the crew spaces measured from the gurface of the 
deck beams in the floor to the surface of the beams in the ceiling may 
not Be less than 1.83 meters (6 feet).* 

The floors, ceilings, and walls of the spages assigned to the crew 
must be water-tight. If the floor of the sleeping quarteys of the 
crew is made of wood or has a coyering of wood, its seams must be 
caiked; if it is made of sheet iron, 1t must be covered with a coating 
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3. Law concerning the public supervision of the seaworthiness of ships of Jume 9, 1903, as amended by 
the faw of Sept. 18, 1909, sec. 43. 
2 Thid., soc. 44, 
& Tidccot cls, 21 sentarmbre 1908. sec. 3. 
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or with a substance that is a poor conductor of heat and is easy fo — 
keep in repair. When the floor of the sleeping quarters assigned to 
the crew is made of a deck not covered by sheet iron, the upper sur- 
face of this deck must be covered with a border of wood. » The under 
* surface of sheet-iron decks, whether covered or-not, must ndét be . 
sheathed unless the sheatking is applied directly to the iron. 

Separate spaces having distinct entrances are reserved for members 
of the crew of African or Asiatic origin. They must contain sleeping 
accommodations according to the usage in the country of origin of 
such persons, and must represent a mininvum volume of air of 2.15 
cubic meters (75.9 cubic feet) per man.? -. 

Every member of the csew-must be provided with either a ham- 
mock or a bunk for his ¢xclusive use. The hammocks must be 
swung at a distance of at least 1-moter (8.28 feet) from the partitions 
and from cach other? 

The bunks and hammocks are furnished cither by the owner of the 
~ vessel cr the crew, according to the terms of the engagement, with at 
least a mattress and two blankets. All bedding must be renewed every 

ear or whenever there has been a sickness on board. ‘The individual 
edding belonging to the crow is not allowed to be brought on board 
before having been thoroughly washed. 

The bunks must be at least 1.83 meters (6 feet) long and 0.6 meter - 
(2 feet) wide. It is also provided that in no cese may more than 
two bunks be superposed, and bunks without an independent access 
are forbidden. ty the case of bunks placed one above the other, the 
bottom of the lower bunk must be at least 30 centimeters (about 12 
inches) aboye the floor, and the bottom of the upper bunk must be 
halfway between the bottom of the lower bunk and the deck above. 
No bunk must be located underneath air ventilators or cable bitts 
attached directly to a sheet-iron deck.? 

The quarters must be sufficiently heated, amply lighted, and well 
ventilated. The requirements in this respect comcide very closely 
to the British regulations.‘ 

Washing places.—Whenever the personnel of the engine-room force 
comprises more than 10 men, independent of officers, a special wash 
room, provided with a soft-water faucet, must be furnished for their 
needs. This washing place, which shall be located as far as possible 
above the load line and in the vicinity of the boilers, must be of suffi- 
cient.dimensions to admit of the entjre force of the watch using it 
simultancously.° 4 

Similar provisions must be made on board steamships for the needs 
of the deck crew and the members of the gencral service whenever 
the number in either of these classifications exceeds 15 men. When- 
ever hot-water faucots are provided for the use of all the passengers,> 
they must likewise be provided in fhe wash rooms used by the crew. 

Once a week 10 liters (2.64 gallons) of soft water must be dis- 
tributed to each man »f the crew for use in washing linen. Each 
member of the engine-room force is entitled after each change of 
watch to 10 liters (2.64 gallons) ef soft water.® 

Toilet accommodations.—The decree of September 21, 1908, provides, 
in article 16, that every vessel shall*have at least one water-closet Or 
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one urinal for the crew. If the erew numbers 10 or more but less than 

25, there’shall be at least one water-closet and one urinal. If the 

crew numbers from 25 to 40, three water-closcts shall be installed; if 

there are ore than 40 persons in the crew, ene additional water- | 
- cloget for each 40 or fraction thereof must be provided. 

The toilets must be provided, with aburidant water for flushing and 
shall have ventilating facilities. Toilet roems must be placed in the 
-upper parts of the ship and be constructed and arranged in such a 
manner as to ayoid foul odors. 

On ships hating metal hulls the floérs of the toilet rooms must 
have a waterproof covering or one that can be cleaned easily. 
Arrangements must be made go that-the toilets can be cleaned by 
swabbing. The iron partitions of the @rinals rust not be covered 
with wood and thev must be furnishéd with rails properly distributed. 


JAPAN, 


The provisions of the Japanese laws contain but few specific regu- 
latiéns concerning accommodations for the crews of Japanese vessels. 
It is provided that, according to the vesscl’s route, the crew’s quar- 
ters must be fitted up similarly to the passengers’ quartors, and if 
dosired thoy may be placed before tho collision bulkhead. 

Consul General Goorge H. Seidmore, of Yokohama, in a letter to 
the Department of State dated October 9, 1915, stated that the 
matter of sleeping accommodations for the crews of Japanese vessels 
is largely regulated by custom. 


* 11, HOURS OF LABOR. 
UNITED STATES, 


Watehes at sea.—Soction 2 of the act of March 4, 1915, provides 
that the sailors on all merchant vessels of the United States of more 
than 100 tons gross, excepting those navigating rivers, harbors, bays, 
or sounds exclusively must, while at sea, be divided into at least 
two watches and the firemen, oilers, and water tenders into at least 
three watches, which shall be kept on duty successively for the per- 
formance of the ordinary work incident to the sailing and manage- 
ment of tho vessel. 

Prior to this law there was no statutory requirement as to the hours 
of service, but-it had long been the custom on seagoing vessels to 
divide the deck crew into two watches and the ergine crew into three 
-watches. Morcover, the numerous large freight vessels on the Great 
Lakes under the control of the Lake Carriers’ Association had been 
operated for several years on the two and threo watch system for 
deck ,and engine-room crews, respectively. This system was not, 
however, adopted by the Great Lakes passenger lines operating on 
short runs like those between Cleveland ané& Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo, Buffalo and Detroit, and such a system as is now-erequired 
by law will, it is claimed, be exceedingly oncrous for such lines. 

The act of March 4, 1915, also provides in section 2 that seamen 
giall not be shipped to work altérnately in the fireroom and on deck, 
no? shall those shipped for deck duty be required to work in the 














nip Luspection Regulations, notification No. 83 of Department of Communications (December, 1900), 
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fireroom, or vice versa. This provision was evidently insorted to mect ~ 
conditions said to arise on the Great Lakes in the case of large freight 
ships. When, however, the whole or any part of the crew are needed 
for the maneuvering of the vessel, the performance of work nes¢s- 

- sary for the safety of the vessel or her cargo; or the saving ofelife 
aboard other vessels in jeopardy, the provisions of this section do not 
limit either the authority of the master or other officer or the obedierve 
of the seamen. Similarly, when the vessel is in port or at sea these 
provisions do not limit the master or other officer from requiring the 
whole or any part of the crew to participate in the-performance of 

’ fire, lifeboat, and other drills. * 

In regard to hours of service of officers, section 3 ‘of the act of 
March 3, 1913, provides that no officer of any vessel may take charge 
of the deck watch of a vessel upon leaving or immediately after loaving 
port unless ho shall have had at least 6 hours off duty within the 12 
hours iminodiately preceding the time of sailing. It is also pro- 

. vided that no Reensed officer on any ocean or coastwiso vessel shall be 
required to do duty more than 12 hours out of the 24 at sea except 
in case of emergency when life or property is endangered. 7 

Tours of lébor in port.—-At all times when a vessel of the United 
States is in a safe harbor a day’s work for the seamen consisis of 
nine hours, inclusive of the anchor watch.’ Licensed officers on any 
ocean or coastwise vessel are not required to do duty in excess of 9 
hours in any 24 while the vessel is in port, including tho date of 
arrival? 

Work on Sundays and holidays.-—When a vessel is in a safe harbor 
no scaman is required to do any unnecessary work on Sundays or the 
follesiieeneail days: New Year’s Day, the Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas Day, but this provision does not 
prevent the dispatch of a vessel on regular schedule or when ready 
to proceed on her voyage.' 


















GREAT BRITAIN. 


Watches at sea.—There are no definite provisions in the British 
laws with respect to the division of the deck crew into two watches 
and the engine-room crew into three watches. The custom is so 
firmly established, however, that apparently it has not been deemed 
necessary to incorporate it into legislation. 3 

Hours of labor wm port.—No provision is made in the laws of Great 
Britain with respect to the hours of labor required of the crews of 
British vessels whils in port. a 

Work on Sundays and holidays—Up to the present time no legal 
restrictions have been imposed on British vessels with respect to labor 
of the crow on Sundays and holidays. This subject was discussed 
by the House of Lords in November, 1908, but no definite action 
was taken at that time. 


- GERMANY, 


Watches at sea.—The Seomannsordnung of June 2, 1902, provides 
for the division of the crews of Germen vessels into watches. Secticen 
36 stipulates that on vessels at sea operating on voyages of more than 
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- {0 hours’ duration, the men in the deck and engine watches going 
off duty may be used for the ship's service only under pressing cir- 
cumstances. On steamships each engine-room watch must attend to 
the requireg drawing of ashes before going off duty. ? 

¢. steamships in the trans-Atlantic trade, the engine-room crew 
must be divided into three watches. Trans-Atlantic trade, as under- 
st@od in this connection, compfises what is included in the marine 
accident insurance law (Secunfallsversicherungsgesctz) under Atlantic 
and “lange Fahrt” voyages, namely, those m the Atlantic, Indian, 
and Pacific Oceans and beyond. Otherwise, the circumstances 
under which  crey shall work in more than two watches shall be 
fixed by the Federal Council. By a decrget of the Federal Council, 
under date of June 16, 1903, it is provided that ‘‘on passenger vessels 
in the trans-Atlantic trade which carry moze than 200 passengers, 
and havé an average speed of more than 12 knots per hour, the work- 
ing time for the ship’s officers on deck shall be divided into three 
aes provided that not more than orle officer is required for each - 
watch. 

Hours of labor in port-—Section 35 of the Scemanfsordnung, of 
June 2, 1902, provides that when the vessel is in port or at anchor 
the seamen may, only under pressing circumstances (dringenden 
. Fallen), bé required to work more than 10 hours per day. In the 
Tropics the working time shall be limited to 8 hours per day, except 
in the case of members of the crew engaged exclusively in watch duty 
or in duties relating to the care and service of persons on board, In 
computing the working period, watch service is to be included. 

The provisions of the above paragraph do not apply to the ship’s 
officers who must, hotvever, be given at least 8 hours’ rest in every 
24 in port or at anchorage. 

Work performed in excess of that stipulated above, when the vessel 
is in port or at anchor is to be paid for as overtime, except when it is 
required for the care and service of passengers on board the vessel 
or for the safety of the vessel in case of impending danger. 

Work on Sundays and holidays —The German law provides that 
while a vessel is in port or at anchor, work, including watch duty, may 
be demanded on Sundays and hojidays only so far as the same is 
required unavoidably, is necessary on account of the passengers, 
or is incapable of postponement. “Under this head is included such 
work as is necessary for the security of the ship, for the working of 
the engines, the drying of sails, boats’ service, and the catering for 
and attendance’ of ‘the persons on board, Other,work may be done 
only in the most pressing cases.’ 

In the German Empire and in the protectorates, the holidays of the 
port where the ship is lying must be kept as such, but in foreign 
countries and at sea the holidays observed are those of the home 
port of the vessel. 7 

The members of the crew must not, even with their own consent, 
be employed for loading or discharging cargo on Sundays gnd holi- 
days while the vessel is within the limits of the Empire either in port 
or at anchor. This regulation does not apply, however, to the load- 
* * 


r 7 
1 Bekanntmachung yon 16 Juni, 1903, betreffend die Dreiteilung des Wachtdienstes auf Kauffahrtei- 
enhist®,, 
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ing of steamships which regularly carry the imperial German mait 
nor to boats used for the loading and unloading of cargo, passengers, 
baggage, or perishable goods upon or from such vessels, nor to fishing 
boats employed in fishing on the high seas. Moreover, exceptions to. 
these provisions may be .made at any time in cases ct necessity 
by an official to be appointed by tha Zoneralbahorde of the Federal 
State. 2 


NORWAY. 

Watches at sea.—It appears-that the hours of duty or board Norwe- 
gian ships are fixed by custom rather than by governmental regula- 
tions, the law stating that “when the ship Is at’sea, the hours of 
duty shall be divided in thé-customary way during the 24 hours,” ? 

With regard to the number of consecutive hours that a seaman 
may be required to work, the Norwegian law is explicit:? ° 

The consecutive working hours in port and at sea must under no circumstances 
exceed 18 hours, unless it be peremptorily necessary. 

To the person who has worked 18 hours, or, a3 an exception more than that, 8 hours 
rest is due, if the ship is in port, and watch-and-watch if the ship is at sex, * 


Tf the total number of working hours, at sea and in port together, during the day of 
24 hours in which the zhip leaves a port or arrives at one exceeds 14 hours, reckoned 
from the time on the day of arrival at which the work finishes, extra pay must be given. 

Jn both maximum working periods, 18 and 14 hours, respectively, the watch attend 
ance under way and the meal hours ure included. . 

If any member of the crew keeps night watch between 8 p.m. and 
6 a. m., he is entitled to either exermp ior from work for a correspond- 
ing number of hours in the course of the day or to extra pay at 25 Gre 
(6.7 cents) per hour, at the option of the master.‘ 

None of ihe above provisions, however, apply to Norwegian vessels 
engaged in sealing, fishing, or whaling, or those engaged in dressing 
and handling fish products. 

Hours of labor in port.—The provisions of the Norwegian law with 
respect to hours of labor on Norweigan vessels while in port correspond. 
very closely to the requirements of the German law. The working 
hours on board Norwegian vessels while in port as far as regards 
loading and discharging cargo, must conform to the dely working 
hours in practice at the port in question, both with reference to 
length of time and to meal hours. 

If these working hours amount to less than 10 hours, the Norwegian 
law permits other work to be carried on before or fifter such hours, 
but ndé before 6 a. m. or after 6 Pp. m., unless extra pay is given to 
the seaman. If, however, the working hours exceed 10 hours a day, 
or if any of the crew are employed before 6 a. m. or after 6 p. m., 
they are entitled to extra pay—fractions of an hour to be reckoned 
proportionately.’ 

When loading or discharging in port in the Tropics during the hot 
season, the working hours are limited to eight hours per day. ‘If, in 
such 1 case, any of the crew are employed at work other than dis- 
charging or loa ing, they are entitled to extra pay as provided in the 





1 Seemannserdnung of June 2. 1902, sec. 37. 

2 Law concerning the public supervision of the seaworthiness of ships, etc., of June 9, 1903, as amended 
by the law of Sopt, 18, 1909, sec. §6. - 

8 Ibid., sec. 39, 

+Tbid., sec, 91, * 

*Ibid., sec. 87. rc 
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* above pieeerapn if the working hours exceed eight hours a day by 
more than one hour.! 
. Work on Sundays and holidays.—The provisions of the Norwegian 
law with respect to hours of labor on board Norwegian vessels on 
urrlays ate as follows: y : 
With the exception of what work is reyuired for the safety and working of the ship, 
thé. management of the engines, the necé:sary drying of sails, the beat service required, 
and preparation of the food, no work shall be imposed on the crew on such days, unless 


At is of urgent necessity. ‘This, howevem does not include any obligation undertaken 
to load or unload on Sundays and holidays.” 





7 Phar ce . 
Under certain circumstances, Lowever, the master may require the 
crew to load or unload on Sundays and Holidays by paying an extra 
allowance.* : ogee i 


FRANCE, . 


Watches at sea.—The law of April 17, 1907, contains the following 
general regulations regarding the hours of labor aboard, French . 
vessels ab sva: 


While at sea and in foreign ports the deck and engine departments serve in watches. 
The deck department serves in at least two watches, and this department must be 
manned in such a way that. cach man is required to work not more than 12 hours a day. 

The engine departmeut must be divided into three watches on all ships of more 
than 1,000 gross tons making voyages of 400 miJes or more in the over-seas inter- 
national coasting and national coasting trades, In special cases administrative officers 
may apply this rule to other trades. 

No member of the crew, either of the deck or the engine department, may refuse to 
work, whatever the hours of labor may be, when commanded to do so. But except 
in cases of distress or those invalving the safety of the ship, of persons on board, or of 
the cargo, of which the captain is to be the sole judge, every extra hour of work beyond 
the limits fixed above shell receive extra pay according to the articles of agreement 
and maritime custom, and the details must be entered in the log by the master thereof. 


The general provisions of the law of April 17, 1907, inregard to 
division of crew into watches at sea have been supplemented by 
the more detailed regulations of the decree of September 20, 1908, 
the more important being the following:7 

On vessels having on board, in addition to the captain, at least two officers, the deck 


service must be organized in more than two watches for the oflicers in the following 
cases: 











© 

1. On sailing vessels equipped for voyages in the over-seas trade beyond Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. On steamships: ¢a) Laving a gross tonnage of at least 3.000 tons; (6) making a 
voyage under ordinary con-litions of more than 10 days: (c) when the voyage requires 
the employment of one of the officers, either at sca or in a port, for more than 12 hours 
of overtime work ina period of seven consecutive days. 








» On merchant chips of 200 gross tons and upward, other than those specified in sec- 
tion 25 of the law of April 17, 1907 (ships with a gross tonnage of more than 1,000 tons 
engaged in voyages of at east 400 miles from a French port in the‘ over-seas, inter- 
national coasting, and national! coasting trades), the engine department must be divided 
into three watches in every case where division into two watches would necessitate 
more than 10 hours work per day on more than two consecutive days. 


On merchant ships of Jess than 200 but more than 25 gross tons 
engaged in trades other than the over-seas or the international 
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5 1 — concerning: the public seaworthiness of ships, ete., of June 9, 1903, as amended by the law of 
t. 18,1909, sec. 83. 
itime-law of Norway of July 20, 1898, sec. 4. 
» sec. 96, 
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coasting trade, no member of the crew can, except in cases where the 
safety of the ship, passengers, or cargo is in jeopardy (cases-of which 
the captain is the sole judge), be compelled to perform, without extra 
compensation, more than 6 days’ service each week, or a total of 72 
hours if he is a member of the deck crew or more than 54 hours if h3 is 
a member of the engine crew and that crew is divided into two 
watches.! : . 

The deerce of September 20, 1908, makes the following exceptions 
to the above provisions: . 

Scetion 17 provides that neither the provisions of the docree of 
September 20, 1908, nor those of the act of April 17, 1907, above 
quoted, are applicable to ships engaged in pilotage, salvage, or similar 
Operations. owboets alsd- are exempted from those provisions, 
provided, however, that the hours.of labor do not exceed 72 hours for 
deck service and 54 hours for engine-room service during 4 period 
of 6 days in a week. 

Scction 17 makes a further exception in the case of merchant ships 
of 200 gross tons and upward ss may have in the deck department 
or engine depai tment only one watch when by reason of short voyages 
the ship's service during a period of 24 hours can be organized in such 
a manner as to satisfy the following conditions: (1) That the total 
working period shall not exceed 12 hours in the case of the deck crew 
and 9 hours in the case of engme-room crew; (2) that the service shall 
necessitate not more than 7 hours continuous work in the deck de- 
partment nor more than 5 hours in the engine department; (3) that the 
crew shall have uninterrupted rest for a period of at least 6 hours. 

Scction 25 of the law of April 17, 1907, provides that there shall be 
in each watch of the engine crew at least one fircman for every three 
fires. This statutory requirement is supplemented by section 18 of 
the decree of September 20, 1908, which provides that the statutory 
yequirement is not applicable in cases where a group or battery of 
boilers has four fires or four doors in one stokehold, and where the 
total surface area of the grates does not exceed: (1) 7.3 square 
meters (78.6 square feet) in the case of ordinary boilers with a return 
flame on natural draft; (2) 7 square meters (75.3 square feet) in the 
case of tubular boilers with natural draft; (3) 6 square meters 
(64.6 square feet) in the case of boilers with forced draft; and (4) 3 
square meters (32.2 square feet) in the case of boilers with acceler- 
ated forced draft. This provision is, moreover, n6t applicable to 
vessels equipped with automatic stokers or have methods of firing 
that reduce the labor, 

Hours of labor in port.—If a French ship is in port or in a sheltered 
roadstead the seaman shall work not more than 10 hours a day, 
anchor watch ‘included, in the deck department, nor more than 
8 hours a day in the engine-room department. The cumulative 
periods of work while in the roadstead or in port and at sea, including 
the day of arrival and the day of departure may, however, amount 
to 12 hours for the deck ‘trew without entitling the seamen to extra 
pay, provided the days of arrival and departure are not oftener than 
two a week? ca 





4 Deeroe of Sept. 20, 1908, sec. 14. ° 1 Law of Apr. 17, 1907, sec. 27, 
OoonFx 412... #2445 - 
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"Work on Sundays and holidays.—Sunday must be devoted, so far 
as possible, to rest. Wavarth ales the ‘captain may choose any one 
day in seven as a rest day for all or any part of the crew. In ports and 
sheltered roadsteads of France and the French colonies the crew are 

e« nof'required to work in any manner on gne day in seven except on‘ 
urgent work. Atsea, except in«cases of distress or where the safety of 
the ship, those on board, and the crew is involved, of which the cap- 
tain is to be the judge, the crew shall on one day of the weck be 

“exempt from all work except work necessary for the safety and navi- 
gation of the ship, the management ef machinery, necessary daily 
duties, and personal services. On such days not more than two hours * 
in the morning shall be required for cleaning ship. Except under 
specie circumstances already indicateds every hour of extra work on 
the weekly day of rest shall receive extra péy.t 


JAPAN, 


Watches at sea.—There are no Japanese laws or regulations upon, 
the subject of hours of labor for the crew while at sca," “Custom” 
prevails, and in the matter of hours of labor the English system of 
watches is followed on forcign-going vessels. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Mercantile Marine, in conversation 
with Consul General Scidmore, of Yokohama, remarked that matters 
concerning the question of hours and wages were left to the individual 
employers to decide, rather than for the luws of the Empire to pre- 
scribe. ‘Custom,’ he stated, is so strong that it is impossible for any 
great injustice to be done to seamen by their employers in this 
respect? . 

one of labor in port.—~There are no Japanese laws or regulations 
upon the subject of hours of labor for the crew while in port. As in 
the case of hours of labor at sea, “custom” prevails. 

Work on Sundays and holidays —There are no Japanese laws or 
regulations upon the subject of hours of labor for the crew on national 
holidays or on one day in seven. 


12, HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS ON SHIPS, 
« 
UNITED STATES. 


All merchant‘vessels of the United States which make voyages, in 
the ordinary course of their trade, of more than three days’ duration 
between ports and carry more than 12 seamen must have a compart- 

» ment for hospital purposes. This hospital compartment must be 
entitely separated from the other spaces, and must have at least one 
bunk for every 12 seamen in the crew, with the provision, however, 
that not more than six bunks shall be required in any case. This 
tequirement was made for the first time in the act of March 4, 1915, 
section 6. a 

GREAT BRITAIN. x 


No provision regarding hospital accommodations on merchant 
ehips is made in the laws of Great Britain, but section 26 of the Board. 
of Trade Instructions as to the Survey of Masters and Crew Spaces, 
issued in 1913, contains the following'regulation: * : 
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Whenever in any vesse] separate and reserved accommodation of a suitable character® 
for sick or disabled seamen is provided complying as regards floor area, cubi¢ capacity, 
construction, Jighting, ventilation, etc., with these regulations and instructions, it 
should be certified as “‘crew’s hospital” and be included with the deductions made on 
account of crew space from the tonpage of the vessel. a. 
F : we 4 - ” 





= GERMANY. 
. « 

The provisions of the German laws with respect to hospital accom- 

modations for the crew specify that all yessels in the “grosse Fabrt” 
cartying crews of more than 10 men, and all vessels,of more than 
.3,000 cubic meters (1,060 register toas) gross measurement engaged 
in the “mittlere Fahrt” must be provided with ore quietly situated 
well-ventilated, and bright hospital room. In the case of crews 
comprising 30 men, tthe jhospital_ room must contain at least one 
berth of the same size, arrangemeht, and equipment as required for 
the sleeping quarters of the crew. If the crew consists of more than 
30 men, there must be at least two such berths.* 
* It is pfovided, however, that competent local officials may make 
exemptions or less stringent: requirements in the case of ships whese 
construction was begun prior to October 1, 1905. Ships that are 
not required to have a sbip physician may use the hospital room for 
other purposes when it is not required for hospital purposes. Tt 
must, however, be thoroughty ventilated and cleaned before it is 
again oceupied by a sick person. ” 

"AN merchant ships engaged in the “grosse Fahrt” or “ mittlere 
Fahrt,” which carry or may carry more than 50 passengers or more 
than 100 persons in all during a sea voyage of at least six consecutive 
days, nest provide x physician (one approved ig Germany), whose 
services shall be available without charge to the members of the crew, 
third-class passengers, and those carried between decks.’ 












NORWAY. 


The Norwegian laws with respect to hospital accommodations for 
the crew are specific as to the number of bunks required, as is indi- 
cated in the following extract from the law <5 


In ships carrying a erew of 12 hands or upward. a separate perth for patients shall 
be provided. with sufficient light and_air, cont ning: Not Jess than one bank when, 
the munber of the crew is from 12 to 17. not less than two bunks when the nuntber of 
the crew is trom 18 to 30, not less than three bunks when the Number of the crew 
is trom 3 to 45, and not less than four punks when the number of the crew is Jrom 
46 or upward. 2 








‘ ‘These provisions do not apply to fishing vessels, nor t6 other vessels 
in any service which, under ordinary circumstances, would not keep 
them’ at sea fort more than three days. : 


FRANCE. 


The French law requires that every ship making voyages of more 
than 48 holirs duration and carrying more than 100 persons on beard,. 
including passengers and crew, must have a hospital compartment. 










wintmachung heireciend Krankenflirsorge auf Kfuftahrleischifen, vom 3 Juli, 1903 (Reichs 
platt p. 3681, sec. 12. 
sec. 13. 

lant 12 1009 see. 
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This compartment must be located on the main deck or the upper 
between-decks, separated as far as possible from the quarters of the 
Grew and passengers and in a section that is suitably lighted and 

- ventilated, 

Phe hospital must de divided into two /ompariments, one reserved: 
for men and the other for women. A Deal must be proyided for each 
40 persons on board, up to thé number of 200 persons, after which a 

Cast be provided for each 60 persons on board.t 

The total cubic air space occupied by the hospital must represent 
a minimum of4 cubie mcters (141.2 cubic fect) for each person Hable 
to be quartered Ae The héight of the ceiling must not be less 
than 1.83 meters (6 feet.}# , Be se 
JAPAN, * ® 

a 

The provisions of the Japanese laws specify that on every emigrant 
vessel a housed-in space must be set apart on the upper passenger 
deck for use exclusively as a hospital. “This space must contain not 
less than 18 square superficial feet for every 50 passengers and the 
space must be fitted with bunks, bedding, and other necessities.2 


‘ 13, DESERTION. 

Tho offense of, desertion merits particular attention because it 
seems to be in this connection that the maritime penal laws of all 
countries assumed their earliest aspect. One can easily understand 
that violence, assault, outrages, insubordination, thefts, and frauds 
constitute misdemeanors and should be met with repressive measures, 
Desertion, on the other hand, is merely the failure to carry out a civil 
or commercial engagement. The sailor who deserts ‘refuses his 
service. Neverthless, the legislation of all countries for many years 
deemed it necessary to severely punish the deserting sailor, although 
at the present time there ate marked differences in the usage of 
various countries. 

UNITED STATES. 


The laws of the United States provide that whenever any scaman 
who has been lawfully cngaged or any apprentice to the sea service 
deserts his ship, the offense is punishable by the forfeiture of all or any 
part of the clothes or effects he leaves on board, and of all or any 
part of the wages or emoluments which he has then earned.3» 


GREAT BRITAIN. = 


The laws of Great Britain stipulate that if any seaman who has been 
lawfully engaged or any apprentice deserts from his ship, he is liable 
to forfeit ail or any part of the property which he leaves on board and 
the wages which ‘he has then éarned. If the desertion takes place 
abroad, the seaman is liable to forfeit the yages he may earn in any 
other ship in which he may be employed until his next, return to 
the United Kingdom, and ‘he is equired to refund any excess of 
wages paid by the master or owner of the ship to any substitute 
a ae: 











a ! Decree of Sept. 21, 1908, sec. 29. 
2 Ship inspect lon Regulations, Notification No. 88 of Dey ment of Communications, art. 90, 
? Rev, Stat., 4596, atuonded by sec, 19 of act of Dec. 21, 1898, and sec. 7 of act of Mar. 4.1915, 


’ 
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engaged in his place at a higher rate of wages than the rate stipu- 
lated to be paid to him. It is also stipulated that if the desertion 
takes place outside the United Kingdom, he is liable to imprisonment 
for any period not exceeding 12 weeks, with or, without hard labor... 
* In each case of desertion the captain may, with or without*the 
consent of the officers or the local pélice, bring the seaman back on 
board. Police officers and constables are obliged to render every 

assistance to the captain in this connection, If the seaman demands . 
it, he may first be brought before a competent court for a hearing 
. and if it appears to the court that thasailor has been brought back to 
the ship because of improper or insufficient reasons, the court may 
inflict on the captain a fige of £20.at the most. The court may 
always order the seaman who is accused of being 2 deserter to be 
brought on board the vessel, except, however, in cases where the sca- 
man has given notice to the captain or the owner 48 hours before the 

time when he should have been back on the vessel.? 

In order to check the fraudulent practice of some men who engaged 
simply to obtain something under the advance note and without gn 
intention of going to sca the merchant shipping act of 1906 provided: 

That in cases where a seaman who has been lawfully engaged and has received 
under his agreement an advance note, after negotiating his advance note, willfully 
or through misconduct fails to joig his ship or deserts therefrom before the note 
becomes payable, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £5 gr at the discretion of 
the court to imprisonment for not exceeding 21 days. 

If it is shown to the satisfaction of the superintendent that a seaman 
who has been lawfully engaged has willfully or through misconduct 
failed to join his ship, the superintendent is required to report the 
matter to the Board of Trade and that board my direct that any of 
the seaman’s certificates of discharge shall be withheld for such period 
as they may sce fit, and while a seaman’s certificate of discharge is so 
withheld, the registrar general of shipping and seamen and any othor 
person having the custody of the necessary documents, may, notwith- 
standing anything in the merchant-shipping acts, refuse to furnish 
copies of any of his certificates of discharge or certified oxtracts of any 
particulars of service or character. 





GERMANY. 


The laws of German distinguish three classes of deseftion: Desertion 
before the departure of the vessel, desertion during the voyage, and 
desertion of a sailor, who runs away, having taken his wages with 
him, In the first case the captain does not have the Tight to arrest . 
the sailor. This right only applies in the case of a sailor who deserts. 
during the voyage. 

The deserter loses his right to salary, unless he returns voluntarily 
and does not have to be brought batk by force. The wages aid, if 
these are not sufficient, the property of the deserter may be confis- 
cated by the owner to rermburse himself for any expense which the 
desertion may have occasioned him, If the wages are not necessary 
for this purpose, they are turned over to the Seemanskasse. 
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Desertion before commencing service is punished only by a fine of 

60 marks, Once the sailor has entered on his duties, however, deser- 
tion is punished by a maximum fine of 300 marks or by a maximum 
-peyalty of imprisonment for three months. It-.is provided, however, _ 

#  thav imprisonment may be imposed not to exceed a year if the de- 


serter has taken his wages with him.t + 
‘ NORWAY, 


The Norwegian laws stipulate that in?cases where a seaman deserts . 
tho ship, his outstanding wages and the clothes and offects left by 
him on board may be forfeited for the nefit of the owners. If he 
is caught in the act of deserting, or seized after’ having deserted, the 
master nay have him imprisoned ashore or on board until the depart- 
ure of the ship. It is also provided that if a seaman absents himself 
from the ship without permission, his wages for the time he has been 
absent may be forfeited? " 

7 e 


FRANCE. 7 


Desertion is defined under the French law (1) as the act of volun- 
tarily allowing the vessel to depart on vrhich the deserter is engaged; 
and (2) absenee without leave for more than three days in France or 
more than two days abroad, A deserting seaman under the French 
laws loses the right to the wages due him at the time of desertion. 
If he is married, a third of his wages is returned to his wife, a third 
to the ship owner, and a third to the ‘Caisse des. invalides de la 
marine,” If he is single, the owner and the ‘‘Caisse des invalides” 
share the salary in equal parts. 

If the desertion takes place in France, the penalty is imprisonment for 
two to six weeks; if abroad, the penalty is from a month to a year. 
The commissioner of maritime registry or the consul must require the 
police to make ascarch for the deserter, who can be punished accord- 
ing to the rules of discipline or can be brought at once before a 
commercial naval court. 

In the case of French vessels in French ports, the commissioner of 
maritime registry may place maritime police on board day and night 
in order to prevgnt desertion. Deserters when arrested are required 
to pay the cost of the search according to the tariff of the navy. 

The commexcial naval court mentioned above is in many respects 
similar to the,British naval court. It consists of five members pre- 
sided over by the commanding officer of a State ship, a commissioner 
of the Inscription Maritime, or a consul. The members,of the court, 
beside those mentioned above, may consist of the senior master, 
officcr, or boatswain of merchant vessel present, a shipowner or per- 
son who has owned a ship, the captain of a port or his substitute, a 
retired or active occan-going shipmaster sor a French merchant, 
according to the place, at home, in the colonics, or abroad where the 
naval court is constituted. * 


: 








@ 1 Seemannsordnung of June 2, 1902, arts. 93~ 

2 garicime law of Norway, July 20, 1893, secs. 106-107. 

aketurn tu an order of the Howse of Lords showing legal obligations of owners of merchant vessels in 
various countries; Bourd of Trade, Mar., 1914, p.47.* 
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_JAPAN. 


The Japanese mariners’ law gives the master full power to compel 

a.scaman to return after he has left a vessel without obtgining por- 

> mission, and if necessary the master may requést the assistance@f a ,, 
Japanese naval vessel, the local officials, or the maritime authorities. 
If a seaman is absent from his vessel for 24 hours or more without tte 
permission of his master he is liable to a fine of from 2 to 20 yen ($0.996 
to $9.98), and if he deserts he is liable to imprisonment for a period* 
of 11 days to 6 months.! 


‘ The Mariners’ Law of 1899, arts. 54 and 64. 


Chapter III. ADMINISTRATION OF NAVIGATION LAWS. 
UNITED STATES. 


The administratéon of the navigation laws of the United States is 
centered largely in two burerus of the Department of Commerce, 
namely, the Bureau of Navigation anf the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service... ” 

The Bureau of Navigation was created by act of Congress approved 
July 5, 1884, and was made a part of the Treasury Department, 
while the Steamboat-Inspection Service was created by tle act of © 
February 28, 1871, and attached to the Treasury Department. 

Upon the formation of the Department of Commevce and Labor 
under the act of february 14, 1903, the two bureaus or services were 
transferresl to that depariment, When the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was divided under the aet of-March 4, 1911, both bureaus 
were assigned to the Department of Commerce. 

The functions now exercised by the Bureau of Navigation wero 

formerly intrusted to the Register of the Treasury. The duties 
performed hy the latter office, when it was superseded by the Bureau 
of Navigation, are indicated in the following extract from a circular 
on the organization of the Bureau of Navigation, issued July 18, 1884, 
by Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury: 
Wj, The duties relating to navigation hitherto assigned to the Register of the Treasury 
having been devolved upon him, he will sign, as Commissioner of Navigation, the 
certilicates of registry of vessels as authorized and required by section 4158 of the 
Revised Statutes, and he will cause to be transmitted the requisite supply of forms of 
such instruments to collectcrs of customs; but he will treat as valid and still in force 
all such outstanding instruments as bear the signature of the Register of the Treasury, 
and will allow the issues of such instruments with the Register’s signature till new ones 
with his own official signature can be supptied to collectors. 

The Commissioner of Navigation shall supervise the action of shipping commis. 
sioners as devolved upon the Secretary ot the Treasury by the tenth section of the 
shipping act approved June 26, 1884, and, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shal) regulate the mode of conducting business in their offices, and @erform 
such other duties pertaining to the care of seamen as would devolve upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury by virtue of the provisions of the said act or Title L111 of the Revised 
Statutes. . : 

“He will also give instructions to the collectors of customs in regard to the docu- 
menting of vessels and their clearance, entry, and movements, andsthe collection of 
tonnage duties therefrom as far as they may be required by the provisions of said 
shipping act and Titles XXXIV and XLVIUII of the Revised Statutes. 

He shiali issue also to collectors of custofns such instructicns in regard to the entry of 
vessels into ports subject to quarantine as may be required by the public health and 
permitted by Title LVIII of the Revised Statutes, - # 


The functions of the Bureau of Navigation have been ‘idded to 
from time to time by acts of Cofgress and are performed by the 
Qommissioner of Navigation unger the general direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 
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' 
the following: : 

1. The general superintendence of the merchant marine and 
merchant seamen of the United States, so far as vessels snd seamen 
are not, under existing laws, subject to any otherofficer of the Go¥ern- 
ment.! - - e a 

2. The decision of all questions relating to the issue of registers, 
enrollments, and licenses of vessels, and to the filing and preserving 
of these documents.! 

3. Supervision of the lays relating to the adifcasurement of 
vessels, the assigning of signal letters, officials numbers, and all 
questions of interpretation grewing eut of the exccution of the laws 
on these subjects.4 > . 

4 Questions of interpretation relating to the collection of ton- 
nage tax, 

5. Preparation annually of list of vessels of the United States 

“merchant marme with details as to official number, signal letters, 
names, rig, tonnage, home port, ete. . 

6. The prevaration of annual reports to the Sceretary of Commerce 
regarding increase of vessels. In this connection he is required to 
report annually ‘such particulars as may, in his judgment, admit 
of improvement or may reqaire amcndment” in the navigation laws 
of the United States.” é - 

7. Power to change names of vessels of the United States under 
such restrictions as are or may be prescribed by act of Congress.§ 

At the head of the Steamboat-Inspection Service is a Supervising 
Inspector General, who is appointed by the President. In addition, 
there are 10 supervising inspectors to each of whem is assigned general 
supervision of the work of inspection in a particular district. 

The law requires that the Supervising Inspector General ‘shall 
be selected with reference to his fitness and ability to systematize 
and carry into effect all the provisions of law relating to the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service.” © ‘The supervising inspectors who, like 
the Inspector General, are appointed by the President, must be 
selected for their “knowledge, skill, and practical experience in the 
uses of steam for navigation, and.cach of them shall be competent 
to judge of the characters and qualities of steam vessels, and of all 
parts of the machinery eniplowed in steaming.’’? ~ 

The, supervising inspectors and the Supervising Inspector General 
are required to meet as a board at least onee in cach year at Washing- 
ton. ‘he board assigns to each supervising inspecter the limits of 
territory within which he shall perform his duties. The board is re-+ 
quired also tg establish all regulations necessary to carry out in the 
most effective manner the various provisions of law re ating to the 
inspection of vessels. a m 

An important proviso, limiting the regulatory power of the board 
as a whole, was made bx the act of February 8, 1907, which contains 
the following provision: 

That the Secretary of Commerce may # any time call in session, after reasonable 
public notice, a meeting of an executive committee, to be composed of the Super- 

x > 


} Sec. 2 of act of July 5, 1881, as amended by secs. 4 and 10 of the act of Feb. 14, 1903. . 
2 See. 3 of the act of July 5, 1884, ome 

+See. 4 of the act of Inty 5, 
4Sec dof act of Iniv 5’ ired - 
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The powers and duties of the Commissioner of Navigation include 
. : 
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ing Inepector General and any two supervising inspectors, which commitiee, with 
the approval of the saidSecretary, shall have power to alter, amend, add to, or repeal 
any of the rules and regulations made, with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
mérce, by the board of supervising inspectors. 

” ‘Tee Supervising Inspector General superintends the administra- 
tion of the steamboat-inspection laws, presides at the, meetings of 
the, board of supervising inspectors, receives all reports of inspectors, 
rece and examines all accounts of inspectors, and makes full 
teports at stated periods to the Secretary of Commerce.* ‘ 

The principaleadministrative function performed by the supervisin 
inspectors is the supervision of tife work of the several boards of local 
inspectors within thoir respective districts. The law requires each 
supervising inspector to seo that the loi inspeetors in his district 
“oxecute their duties faithfully, promptly, and, as far as possible, 
uniformly in all places, and shall, as far as practicable, harmortize 
differences of opinion existing in different local boards.’? This 
requirement of the Revised Statutes, toxether with the requirement 
that the supervising inspectoss shall meet as a board at least once 
each year, has for its purpose tho securing of uniformity in the appli- 
cation of the laws and regulations of the Stcamboat-Inspection 
Service. 

In eaclr of the 10 distriets under the immediate supervision of 
supervising inspectors are a number of local inspectors, who are 
known as inspectors of hulls and ages of boilers... ‘These inspec- 
tors are required to have technical knowledge qualifying them for 
their respective duties. ‘The inspectors of lulls must have a ‘‘prac- 
tical knowledge of shipbuilding aud navigation and the uses of steam 
in navigation,” sndeba able io make a “‘reliable estimate of the 
strength, scaworthiness, and other qualities of the hulls of vessels 
and their equipment deemed essential to satety of life in their 
navigation.” 

Inspectors of boilers are required to have such ‘‘knowledgo and 
experience of the duties of an engineer employed in navigating ves- 
sels by steam, and also of the construction and use of boilers and 
machinery and appurtenances therewith connected, as to be able to 
form a reliable opinion of the strength, form, workmanship, and 
suitabloness of bale andimachinéry to be employed, without hazard 
to life from imperfections in the material, workmanship, or arrange- 
ment of any partfof such apparatus for steaming.’* 

The law provides that the inspector of hulls and the inspector of 
poilers in any oral district shall, upon designation of the Secrotary 
of Commerce, constitute a board of Te ‘al inspectors. 

The general character of the work performed by the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service has beon described in detail in the sdetion on laws 
relating to the inspection of vessels. (See pp. 54-56.) 

A namber of functions relating’ to shipping are performed by ship- 
ping commissioners, who apparently are not under the supervision. 
or contral of the Commissioner of Navig%tion, but are_ directly 
responsible to the Scerctary of Commerce, by whom they are 
appointed. The law provides thafa shipping commissioner shall be 
appointed ‘‘for cach port of entry, which is also a port of ocean navi- 
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gation, and which im his [Secretary of Commerce] judgment may 
require the same.”! In ports in which there is no shipping commis- 
sioner ‘‘the whole or any part of the business of a shipping comnti 
sioner shall be conducted by the collector or deputy collector of cus- 
toms of such port.’” . ~ : 

Tho dutics of shipping comm 
the Revised Statutes as follows: 

First. To afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a register 
of thGir names and characters. ‘ 

Second. To superintend their engagement and discharge in man- 
ner prescribed by law. . 

Third, To provide mearxs for securing the presence on board at the 
proper times of men who are so engaged, 

Fourth. To facilitate the making of apprenticeships ta the sea 
service. 

Fifth. To perform such other duties relating to merchant seamen 
or merchant ships as are now or may hercafter be required by lew. 


. 








siohers are defined in section 4508 of 
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= GREAT BRITAIN. 


The _adininistration and enforcement of the navigation laws of 
Great Britain is vested almest exclusively in the marine department 
of the Board of Trade. This department is one Df a number of de- 
partments composing the Board of Trade, the others being as fol- 
lows: Finance department, harbor department, railway department 
commercial department, department for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, patent office, bankruptey department, labor exchange and 
unemployment insurance department, and companics department, 

Tho Board of Trade is one of the principal administrative divisions 
of the British Government and is under the control of a president, 
who is genorally a member of the cabinet. Its staff consists also of 
a parliamentary secretary, a permanent secretary, a second permanent 
secretary, two professional members, a solicitor, and assistant secre- 
taries or other officials in charge of the several departments or 
divisions. 

The marine department is under the control of the assistant secre- 
tary and administers all affairs relating to the following subjects:* 
Naval courts, boiler explosions, crew spaces, discipline, relicf of dis- 
trosseal seamen (rules and principles), examination of masters, mates, 
and ongincors, international code of signals, international questions 
concerning shipping, life-saving apparatus, ships’ Kghts, limo and 
lemon juice and antiscorbutics, load line, medical scale*for merchant 
shops, mergantile marine offices and local marine boards, inquiries 
into misconduct, naval reserve, survey of passenger ships, rewards 
for saving life, measurement of tongage, training ships, unseaworthy 
ships, inquiries into wrecks and casualties, wreck register, liability of 
shipowncets, and registrxtion of ships. 

In addition there are three special divisions of the marine depart- 
ment which perform special funetions and appear to be separately 
administered.* These are the general register and record office of 

° : 











1 Rev. Stat., sec. 4501, as amendod by sec. 27 of the act of June 26, 1884; by secs. 4 and 10 of the rvs of 
Feb. 14, 1903; and by the act of Mar. 4, 1911. 
nny 
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*'shipping and seamen, the consultative department, and the office for 
survey and admeastirement of steamships, examination of engincers, 
and superintendence of emigration. 

+ The gonewal register and record office of shipping and seamen is in 

e chargo of the'rogistrar general of shipping and seamen and an assistant 
and administers affairs relating’to the following subjects: 1 Central 
register of ships belonging to the United Kingdom and colonics; mer- 
gantile navy list; international code of signals book; British code 
list; soa apprentices’ indentures; central indexed register of seamen; 
custody and recbrd of ships’ agropments;* official log books, ete.; cen- 
tral register of sea Gshing boats registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages at sca; continuous coré ficates of discharge; issuc and record 
of certificates of masters, mates, engineers, skippers, second hands, 
and cookg; royal naval reserve; ard generél register and indox, of 
force. : 

The principal officials of the consultative establishment are the 
following: ? Engincer suryeyor in chief and inspector of chain cables 
and anchor testing, principal shipwright surveyor, pringipal surveyor 
for tonnage, and principal examiner of masters and mates. 

ho functions of the office for survey and admeasurement of steam- 
ships, oxayunation of engineers, and superintendence of emigration 

- aro clearly indicated in. the designation of the office. ‘The principal 
officials in this divésion, as listed in the Shipping World Year Book 
for 1915 aro the following: Principal officer for London district, chief 
examiner of engineers, aud chief inspector of ships’ provisions.” 

‘A number of the funetions of the finance and harbor departments 
of the Board of Trade relate directly to shipping. For example, 
among the subjects assigned to the finance department are the follow- 
ing:? Accounts of lighthouse boards; accounts of consuls and colonial 
shipping masters, including accounts of reliefs of distressed seamen; 
accounts of superintendents and receivers of wreck; claims on owners 
of ve merchant seamen’s fund (pensioner’s) ; scamen'’s money 
orders; Greenwich Hospital fund; seamen’s savings banks; scamen’s 
temporary deposit bank (Liverpool) ; and wages and effects of decoased 
seamen? 

Among the functions performed by the harbor department, are 
the following that relate to shipping: Harbors, lighthouses and fixed 
fog signals, loans, to harbor authorities, local charges on shipping, 
pilotage, protection of navigable channels, etc., provisional oyders, 
piers and harbogs, and tidal waters, wreck, and salvage.? 

In regard to the other administrative agencies controlling shipping, 
Kirkaldy, in his recent work on British Shipping: Its History, Or- 
ganization, and Importance (pp. 263-264), makes thg following 
statement: 

In addition to the statute law relating 40 merchant shipping which is enforced bv 
the marine department of the Board of Trade and its officers, there is a large body of 
statutory rules and regulations, orders jn council, ang departmental orders made 
under the merchant shipping acts for the regulation and control of merchant shipping. 
These regulations are supplemented by instructions issued by the marihe depart- 
ment for the guidance of its officers in carrging out their duties under the merchant 
shipping acts and other acts. 


































Ginally, although the Trinity House, which dates back to the reign of King John, 
and hed many privileses conierred upon it by Henry VIII, still has charge of the 
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lighting and buoying of the coast and channels of England and Wales, it has bo7n’- 
controlied financially by the Board of Trade since 1853. From the year 1854 the 
Trinity House, under the merchant shipping acts of that year and subsequently, 
has been responsible for removing wrecks which may be dangerous to navigation, 
and is charged with the appointment and licensing of pilots at several ports. Thus 
the connection of the Board of Trade with shipping is véey completes and its epntro) 
and responsibility have increaséd considerably, more especially of recent years. 3; 








ny 
GERMANY. 
© At the head of the administration of maritime affairs in Germany 
are the marme committee of the Federal Council, the Lnperial 
Chancellor, and the Lnperial Ministry of the Interior. : 

In a number of matters the several States of the Empire have 
exclusive jurisdiction, This is especially true of shipping on the inland 
rivors and canals (Bimnonschiffahrt). But in the more important 
affairs relating to ocean shipping the Central or bnperial Government 
is supreme. 1 . 

The authority of the Imperial Government in maritime affairs is 
based Hen the following provisions of the constitution of the Enypiro: 

Article 4, clauses 7 and 9, provide that among the matters under 
the ie eben and coutrol of the Empire shall be ‘The organiza- 
tion of a general system for the protection of German trade in for- 
eign countries; of German ‘navigation, and of the German flag on 
the high soas; likewise, the organization of a gentral consular repre- 
sentation to be maintained by the Sonpitsi ’t and ‘Rafting and 
navigation upon those waterways which are common to several 
States, and the condition of such waters; also the river and other 
water dues.” ? : 

Article 54 of the constitution provides as follows: 

The merchant vessels of all States of the Union shall form the commercial marine 
of the Empire. ‘ 

The Empire shall determine the process for ascertaining the tonnage of seagoing 
vessels, shall regulate the issuing oi tonnage certificates and of ship certificates in 
general, and shall fix the conditions on which a permit for commanding a seagoing 
vessel shall be issued. 

The merchant vessels of all the States of the Union shall be admitted on equal 
footing to the harbors, and to all natural and artificial watercourses of the several 
States of the Union, and all shall be entitled to similar treatment. The duties which 
shall be collected in the harbors of seagoing vessels, or levied upon their freights as 
fees, for the use of marine institutions, shall not exceed the amount required for the 
ordinary construction and maintenance of these institutions. 

, On ai] natural watercourses duties may only be levied for the use of special estab- 
lishments, which scrve for facilitating’ commercial intercourse. These duties, as 
well as the duties for navigating such artificial channels as are property of the State, 
shall not exceed the amount required for the ordinary construction an maintenance 
of the institutions and establishments. These rules apply to raftifig, so far aa it is 
carried on along,navigable watercourses. 

The levying of other or higher duties upon foreign vessels or their freighta than 
those which are paid by the vessels of the Federal States, or their freights, does not 





belong to the various States, but to the En<pire. 


Under the general supervision- of the committee on maritime 
affairs of the Federal Council, the Imperia] Chancellor, and of the 
Imperial Ministry of the Interior,there is a large number of adminis- 
trative agencies with well-defined spheres of activity, which are, for 
the most part, under the immediate direction of the Ministry of the 
Interior. An exhaustive list of the agencies is given in the “Hend- 
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«buch fit die Deutsche Tandclsmarine” for 1914 and is briefly sum- 
marized asfollows: - ‘. 


A. TMCHNICAL COMMISSION FOR OCEAN SHIPPING. 


é . ; 
e Tis board has its-headquarters in Berlia and consists of a chair- 
man and 10 other members, in, addition to a representative of the 





Jmporial Marie Office and an adviser (Beirat), The Direetor of the 
Imperial Department of the Interior acts as chairman of the commis- 





as adviser, : 3 


B. QIPERIAL. IMMIGR 


sion, while a Regicrungsrat of the Department of the Interioi acts 
€ 





TION COMMISSIONERS. 


There are two commissioners, one having jurisdiction in the Unter- 
Wesergebiet and the other in the Unter-Klkegebict and the Unter- 
Odlergebitt. 

C. IMPERIAL EXAMINATION INSPECTORS. 

L. ‘Two inspectors of examinations for masters and mates;*one for 
Prussia and another for Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Oldenburg, Lubeck, 
Bromen, nnd Hamburg. . 

2, One inspector of examinations for chief engineer (Schiffsingen- 
ieur) and engincers on ocean yessels. 


D. COMMISSIONS VOR WHE EXAMIN 
AND ENGIN 





ON OF SCHIVFSINGENIEUR, 






1. Commissions for the examinations of mates and masters of 
vessels “auf grosser Fahrt”; 3 for Prussia, 1 for Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and 1 cach,in Oldenburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

2° Commissions for the examinations of masters of vessels “auf 
Kleiner Fahrt’?; 14 in Prussia, 2 in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 1 
each in Oldenburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

3. Commissions for the examination of masters of vessels ‘auf 
Kiistenfahrt”’; 22 in Prussia, 2 in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 1 each 
in Oldenburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

4, Commissions for the examination of engincers on ocean vessels. 
There are 10 such commissions. 

5. Commissions for the prelintnary and final examination of 
Schiffsingenieur. 

These “examination commissions” consist of only one person, who 
is, in most instances, the head of a navigation school. . 

. 
KE. COMMISSIONS FOR EYESIGHT AND COLOR-VISION EXAMPNATION OF SEAMEN, 














1. First exaivination —Twenty-two such “commissions” in Prussia, 
3 in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2 in Oldenburg, 1 in Lubeck,in Bremen, 
and 1 in Hamburg. ‘These commissions also consist of only one 
person? who, 2s a rule, is an instructor in a navigation school. In 
addition, there are a number of, physicians, re resonting the Sce- 
Berufsgonossenschaft who also are empowered to make the first. 
examination. ‘ 

2, Second and later examinatio#®s—Fourteen such commissions 
ing Prussia, 1 each in Mecklenhurg-Sehwerin, Oldenburg, Lubeck, 
Breen, and Hamburg. In Bremen, Hamburg, and Stettin officials 
of the Sec-Berufseenossenschaft are also empowered to make these. 
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F, OFFICIALS FOR EXECUTING CERTIFICATES OF COMPETE. 
SCHIFFSINGENIEURS, AND. ENGINEERS OF OCEAN 






CY FOR MASTERS, PILOTS, ~- 
-GOING VESSELS. 





There are 6 such officials in Prussia, 3 im Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1 
each in Oldenburg, lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. In Prussia the 
officials designated for this purpose are the Regiarungsprasident of ~ 
tho district; in Bremen, .2 committee on shipping affairs of the 
Senate of Bremen; in Hamburg, the deputation es commerce, ship- 
ping, and industry. 








EE-BPF RU YSU ENOSSENSCHAPT, - 
R 





This commission has its headquarters at Tlambtrg and is under the 
general supervision of the Fmperial fnsurance Office. Tt is divided 
into six sections, which Aave jurisdiction in certain definite territory. 

The. See-Berufsgenossenschaft is primarily a cooperative accident 
insurance organization of shipowners which is required under the gen- 

. eral iusurance laws of Germany. Tts benefits extend to two principal 
classes, namely, (1) persons eniployed ou German vessels as officers, 
members of tle erew, engineers, stewards, or in any other oecupition 
connected with the manning of vessels; (2) persons employed about 
floating docks ov in any other similar work, pilots, life-rescue men, and 
those employed in the patrolling of waterways. : 

The Sce-Berufsgenossenschaft was organized in conformity with 
the provisions of the imperial insurance laws, whicn were accepted by 
the accident insurance association on November 17, 1887. Supple- 
ments were made in 1895 and 1900 and the whole code revised in 
1901. The revision of 1901 was required on account of the issuance 
of the new marine accident insurance law of 1900 and remained in 
force from January 1, 1902, until January 1, 1913, when the imperial 
insurance ordinance made necessary another revision of the statute, 

At the head of the administration of this organization is a board of 
directors with a chairman selected from its own members. 

To facilitate the work of administration the See-Berufsgenossen- 
schaft is divided into six sections with headquarters in the following 
citics: Section I, Papenburg; Section I, Bremen; Section IT, Ham- 
burg; Section IV, Kiel; Section V, Stettin; Section VI, Danzig. 

Wach section has its board of directors. The board is composed 
of for members in Section J, five members in Sections II, ITf, and 
TV, and three members in sections Vand VI, The boards of directors 
in the several sections are composed of prominent representatives 
of the German merchant marine. - 

The enforeemont*of the rules and regulations of the ‘See-Berufs:_ 
genossenschaft is entrusted to special representatives, called Ver- 
trauensmanacrn, who are selected from among shipowners, cap- 
tains, teachers in the navigation sehools, and other persons inti- 
mately connected with shipping. rom the decisions of the repre- 
sentatives of the Scc-Berufsgenossenschaft an appeal to the higher. 
tribunal is permitted in7cases of loss. 

Germahy has no bureau or department which corresponds to the 
marine department of the Board ‘df Trade in England, and, accord- 
ing to one German anthority,' the suggestion of ithe institution af 


+ Grotewold: Die Deutsche Schiffabrt in Wirtschaft and Recht (914), pp. 164-1 
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“such an organization has always met with strong opposition in ship- 
ping circles. Most. of the accident-prevention rules entrusted in 
Sngland to the Board of Trade have in Germany been delegated to 
the See-Berufsgenossenschaft. It is stated that this power was 
gives. to the Scv-Bernfsgenossenschaft despite ‘the fact that it has - 
very limited authority to enforge complidnce with the regulations 
it *sucs. That it has accomplished its plirpose is a striking tribute 
to the spirit of cooperation and conciliation among German ship- 
owners.? - 

In proparing stechnical regulations relgting to the construction of 
ships and their equipment the Ste-Berufsgenossenschaft has worked 
in conjunction with tue Germanic Lloyd classification soviety. 
Regulations concerning the opérationote$hips are prepared by the 
See-Berufsgenossenschaft alone. . 








HL. SEAMEN’S OFFICES AND THE LOCAL OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF SAME, 


In Prussia there are 82 scamen’s offices, which are, in neérly half ° 
the casos, designated as shipping boards (Musteryngsbehérde). 
These boards are under the immediate charge cithcr ef the mayor, 
harbor master, or other Government official in the town, and under the 

gencral supervision of the Regierungsprisident of the district in 
* which the seamen’s office is located. ‘There are 2 such seamen’s 
offices in Mecklenkurg-Schwerin, 5 in Oldenburg, 1 in Lubeck (the 
office of the police serves, also, as seamen’s office in Lubeck), 3 in 
Bremen, 2 in Hamburg, and 13 in the various colonies and pro- 
tectorates of the German Empire. 


° 
I, OFFICIALS FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF MERCHANT SHIPS, 


1, Imperial Measurement Board.—This board has its headquarters 
in Berlin and consists of a director and three other members. ; 

2. Local ship measurement officials.—There are 7 local measurement 
offices in Prussia (1 in each principal custom office), 2 in Hamburg, 
and 1 each in Mssileablint Sehwarti Labeok: Oldenburg, Bremen, and 
Tsingtau. The officials designated to execute and issue certificates of 
measurement are the Imperial Measurement Board at Berlin for 
Prussia, Lubeck, and the protectorates, and local authorities in the 
other States. 


K, SHIP REGISTRY OFFICIALS, 
. 


In Prussia there are 19 offices for the registry of ships in as many 
different cities.’ In each case the registry office is the local court 
(Amtsgericht). In Mocklenburg-Schwerin there are 3 such offices, 
1 being the local court while the other 2 are special rep’stry offices. 
In Oldenburg there are 4 such offices, the local court in each case. 
In Lubeck and Bremen there is 1<such office which is also that of the 
local court. In Hamburg there is 1 registry official, and in each of 
several protectorates there is 1 office, that ofthe district court, 


L. GERMAN SEEWALTE AT HAMBURG. 


This council was created by the law of January 9, 1875, and is 
under the jurisdiction of the Imperial Department of the Marine. Sec- 
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for the safety and facilitation of shipping, information concerning * 
the natural conditions of the ocean so far as this«is of value for ship- 
ing and concerning navigation conditions on the German coast. 
The law provides that this council shall have its headguarters in 
. Hamburg and shall be under the jurisdiction df, the Imperial Mimi- 
ralty, The lawprovides aiso that alang the coast there shall be erected 
local stations for communication of weather signals and warnings*to 
shipping. There are considerable numbers of officials in this service, 
includjng agents, observers, signalers, etc. * 


< . 
M. COAST DISTRICT OFFICES. 


There ave five such offices all of which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Department of the Marine. 


N. OFFICES FOR TIE INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 


1. Imperial Marine Office? 
2. Marine offices, 12 in number. 


i 0. STRANDBEHORDEN, 


The administration of matters relating to shipwrecks and kindred 
disasters is entrusted to Strandamter under the provisions of the 
Strandungsordnung of May 17, 1874. : 

This service is divided into districts in cach of which there is a life 
saving office. The organization of these offices, the limits of their dis- 
tricts, the appointment of the officials in charge, and the regulations 
which must’ be followed are left to the local governments, but general 
supervision over the administration of these affairs is vested in the 
Imperial Government. ‘The principal duty of these offices is the 
rescue of persons and craft in peril at sea. 


NORWAY. 


The administration of the navigation laws of Norway is largely cen- 
tered in the Foreign Office. The law of June9, 1903, concerning the pub- 
lic suporvision of the seaworthiness’of ships, provides that ‘‘ the general 
supervision of ships, and of everything essential to their seaworthiness, 
shall be under the charge of such ministry of the Gevernment as may 
be defermined by the King,” and that a special department, to be 
known as the Mercantile Marine Department, should be established in 
the designated ministry for the purpose of transacting “all matters 
connected with the supervision of ships.* i 

It was fuxthor provided that there should be a director at the head 
of this department who should be a person ‘‘especially conversant 
with nautical and shipping affairs.’ 7 

By royal ordinance of July 8, 1903, the Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment was assigned to ‘he Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Commerce, 
Navigation, and Industry. 

This branch of the maritime administration of Norway corresponds 
closely to the Steamboat-Inspection Service in the United States and 

Q 





1 Law of June 9, 1903, concerning the public supervision of the seawerthiness of ships, art. 3. ~ 
Seen am £29 
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éxercises its powers of supervision with the aid of (1) ship inspec- 
tors, (2) port inspéctors, (3) technical surveyors, (4) persons nom- 
inated for the occasion, and (5) consuls.* 
The ship inspectors arc charged particularly with the investigation 
of shipping casualties. They must be atcleast 30 years of age and 
st have served a sufficient length of time as officers in the merchant 


marine to have acquired experience and practical skill in nautical and 


Shipping affairs.? 

urveyors must be at least 25 years of age and thoroughky con- 
versant with stipbuilding or engine building, since their duties are 
of a highly technical character.* : 

An interesting feature of the law is coatained in section 9, which 
provides that ‘‘the King may, with the sunction“of the Storthing, de- 
termine that, in carrying out the supervision, the office concesned 
may employ the surveying institution, ‘Det norske Veritas,’ to such 
extent, for such period and on such conditions as may be determined 
by special agreement betweon tho office and the institution.’ : 

Another interesting provision is the one which permits the employ- 


“ment, on particular occasions, of one or more persons to assist tho 


supervising authorities in matters requiring special knowledge or 
those which the authorities themselves have no means of attend- 


‘ing to.4 . 


Other administrative officers are collectors of customs, who re, ister 
ships and issue certificates of nationality,> and enrollment authori- 
ties before whom the crews of vessels must be mustered and dis- 


. charged. These enrolling officers are appointed by the war office and 


aro under the general direction of registrars general. 
FRANOE.® 


The administration of laws and regulations relating to the merchant 
marine of Franco is distributed among several ministries but is, to 
a considerable degree, concentrated in the Ministry of Marine. 

Among the various divisions and bureaus in the Ministry of the 
Marine, many of which relate to the French Navy, is the Merchant 
Marine Division (‘‘Direction de le Marine Marchande’’). ; 

This division has jurisdiction over all matters relating to naviga- 
‘tion, whether fox, commercial or pleasure purposes, to fisheries, pilot- 
age, wrecks, maritime commerce courts, international maritime law, 
the maritime domain, mutual socicties of seamen, etc. 
> At the head of this division is the Director of the Merchant Marine, 


-whe has one assistant and supervises the work of the followin, 


bureaus: Bureau of Commercial Navigation, Bureau of, Fisheries an 

the Maritime Domain, and the Bureau of Marine Assistance and Mu- 

tual Help and of Bountics and Promotion of the Merchant Marine. 
The Baroal of Commercial Navigation is under the control of a 


“chief and an assistant chief and-has undergits charge the following 


subjects: > 





: 
2 day of sane 9, 1903, concerning the public supervision of the seaworthiness of ships, art. 4, 
u2 Ihid., art. 5. 
Ibid.) art. 6. t 
4 ipid., art. 9. 
§ fow of Mav 4. 1901. concarminge the ravistratinn of shins. arts. 2% 4. and 5. 
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1. Fixing of the boundaries of the various maritime districts. 

2. Supervision of the syndics of seamen and the maritime guards. - 

3. Preparation of rules aud regulations governing: (a) Captains and harbor pilots; 
(d) conditions under which a captain's commission may be obtained in the merchant 
marine; (c) physicians and medicine chests to be taken pn board merehant vessels: 

4, Preparation of rules and regulations concerning pilotage: é 

5. Policing gf commercial navigation, piletage, pleasure navigation. and regattas. 

6. Investigations relating to Wrecks, collisions, and accidents to comimercial veasels. 

7. Maritime commercial courts. 

8. Supervision of sentences, amnesty, pardon and commutation of penalties. condj- 
tionaledischarge, the withdrawal or suspension of commemorative decorations or 
medals, ° e 

9. Hiring of seamen and the repatriationst shipwrecked aliens. 

30. Control of legal acts performed on board commercial stips. 

11. Investigations and reports om cisappearances, and judicial declarations of death. 

12. Investigation on ¥»half of She families of embarked persons. 

13. Registration of ships. * “ 7 

£4. Carrying of flags. 

15. Navigation of neutrals. 

16. International maritime law, 


The ‘Bureau of Fisheries and the Maritime Domain is under the 
control of aneassistant chief and administers all affairs relating to the 
following subjects: 


1, Policing of fisheries along the coasts. ponds, rivers, and canals where the water 
is salty, of permanent and temporary fisheries, of oyster beds, mussel beds, and shellfish 


3. 

2. Registers relating to these establishments. 7 ._ |. 

3. Measures relating to the conservation and restocking of fisheries. 

4, Experiments concerning the maritime cultivation of oysters and fish. 

5, Supervision of fishing along the seacoast and in the estuaries of rivers. 

6. ‘Gupervinion of the maritime fish wardens, expert fishermen, and the sworn 

ards. 

7, The jurisdictions of expert fishermen in the fifth matttime district. 

$. Construction, repair, and equipment of police boats for the fishing tradese 

9. Fixing of the limits of the maritime inscription (registry of seamen) and of the 
points where the saltiness of water ceases in the streams, rivers, and canals. 

10. Delimitation of the coast and of the alluvium and diluvium (increase or loss of 
Jand by the action of water). 

11, Structures of any kind upon the maritime domain, 

12. Fisheries and maritime domain of Algeria. 

13. International fisheries of the British Channel and the North Sea, the high-sea 
fisheries of Newfoundland and Iceland. 


The Bureau of Marine Assistance and Mutual Help and of Bounties 
and Promotion of the Merchant Marine is under the control of one 
chief and one assistant chief of bureau, and administers all affairs 
relating to the following subjects: 


1. Allowance of subsidies to life-saving societies and of rewards for rescue work gt 


9. Allowance of subsidies to schools of ship’s apprentices, and stbventions to sed 
men’s societigs for mutual assistance, 

3. Allowance of indemnities for loss of fishing materials suffered by seamen under 
exceptional conditions. 

4. Questions relating to the application nd interpretation of the law of April 21 
1898, creating a mutual fund for the protection of French seamen against the riska and 
accidents of their calling. a . 

5. Statigtics of accidents to seamen. 

6. Promotion of coastal fishing. 

7. Investigation, in conjunction with the Ministry of Commerce. of questions relat- 
ing to the granting of bounties to high-sea fishing and to builders of comercial vessels. 
%. Communications with the Superior Council of the Merchant Marine. = 

9. The entry, study, and centralization of matters submitted to the various 4om- 
missions of that council. 
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The Director of the Merchant Marine submits to the chief of the 
eneral staff for examination—before presenting them to the Minister 
for his signature—all matters concerning the preparation for a naval 
war, partictlarly those relating to the registry of seamen, to officers 
Sand Grews of merchant vessels, to safety ef navigation, and to the 
saying of shipwrecked persons. an 7 ‘ 
he registry of seamen and everything pertaining thereto and the 
supervision and protection of the registered scamen are likewise 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Marine, and it is befote the 
commissioners 6f marine that tke seamén’s contracts of hiring are 
made and their wages paid. 

Cortain matters more or less*«connected with maritime affairs are 
under the contro} of other Ministers. Fér example, the Ministry of 
Public Works is in charge of all questions relating to the executior of 
work connected with the construction, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of harbors, while the Ministry of Cemmerce is charged with the 
preparation of plans relating to such work and to the establishment * 
of local tolls (tonnage dues). Among other functions assigned to the 
Ministry of Commerce is the settlement of bounties. « The various 
commissions charged with inquiries or studies relating to the merchant 
marine are also under this ministry, which is charged also with the 

* duty of submitting drafts of laws relatifig to the merchant marine. 
e administration of customs, which is under the Ministry of 
Finance, is charged with the collection of all dues imposed upon 
shipping, whether levied for the benefit of the State, cities, or cham- 
bers of commerce. Consequently, the Minister of Finance counter- 
signs a majority of the laws and decrees relating to the merchant 
marine. 

The work of the Government and of the various private interests 

connected with the merchant marine of France is coordinated by an 
 extraparliamontary organization known as the Superior Council of 
the Merchant Marine (Conseil Supéricur de la Marine Marchande). 
This council was created by decree of the Minister of Commerce on 
June 5, 1914, and superseded the Superior Council of Marine Naviga- 
tion, created by decree of December 8, 1907 and the Superior Council 
of Sea Fisheries, created by the decree of December 19, 1907, as well'as 
‘the extraparliamentary commission on the merchant marine created 
by decree of November 5, 1903. : 

The decree of June 5, 1914, provides that the council shall be 

resided over by the Under Secretary for the Merchant Marine or 

y one of the vize presidents, and that its membership shall consist of 
8° Senators, t8 Deputies, 3 members of the Conseil. d'Etat, and 60 
other persons nominated in the decree for a period of fgur years, in 
addition to a number of ex officio members. It is provided that the 
lay members shall be selected frpm representatives of the following 
‘shipping interests: 

1. Shipping corporations engaged in the general and@ishing trades, 

2. Naval construction and ship classification societies. 


3, Associations of shipping agents, ship brokers, and marine insurance agents. 

4, Officers of the merchant marine (deck, engine room, and general service). 
Db. Crews of the merchant marine (deck, engine room, and general service). 

%. Associations of pilots and life-savifig societies. 

7? ‘Associations for pleasure navigation. - 

@ Docters and hygienic experts. | 


ts 
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‘Article 2 of the decree of June 5, 1914, names the following ex-* 
officio members of the council who shall serve without any-limit as to 
period of service. < 


_ Chiet or assistant chief of the cabinet of the Ministry of Marine. ae 

” Chief of the cabinet of the Under Secretary for the Merchant Marine. * a 
’ Division chiefs under the Under Secretary for the Mefchant Marine. 

’ General administrator or iftspector general of the maritime inspection serviee. 
. Controller general of the merchant marine. 

. Surgeon general or president of the superior council of marine health, 

> Igxaminer or inspector general of the corps of professors of hydrography. 

. Inspector general of sea fishagies. . 

9. Officer of the marine designated by tle chief of the general staff of the marine 
among the officers under his supervision, preferably amongathose stationed in New- 
foundland and Iceland. ee . 

10. Director of administrative aad technical affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

11. Director general of customs in the Ministry of Finance, 


3@) Director of routes and navigation ‘in the Ministry of Public Works, = bed 

}3. ‘The director of commercial and industrial affairs in the Ministry of Commerce, 
and in that-of Industry, Posts, and Telegraph. 

14, Digector for postal exploitation in the Ministry of Commerce. * 

15. A representative of the Ministry of the Colonies. 


BWrAAnaAwye 


= « 

The several members may be represented by proxy when not able 
to be present in person. : . 

The decree provides that the Superior Council of the Merchant 
Marine shall be divided inte five sections and that each section shall 
be presided over by one of the vice presidents of the council, Tho 
following is a list of the several sections with the subjects assigned to 
each: 

Section I, seamen.-—To this section are referred all questions relating to the civil 
penal, social, and technical regulations relating to the contract, of engagement of 
sailo.s, shipping articles, regulations of work, employment agencies, sailors’ homes, 
hospitals for sailors, nautical instruction, schools, and licenses for officers, et, | 

Section II, navigation. —his section considers the following subjects: Regulation 
of nautical management, inspection of ships, safety at sea, hygienic conditions on 
board vessels, tonnage, pilotage, etc. 

Section III, commercial construction —To this section are assigned economic ques 
tions, questions relating to navigation lines, aid to the merchant marine, subventions 
to Pies services and marine brokerage. 4 ; 

ection JV, sea fisheries.—To this section is assigned a variety of matters relating to 
this general subject. 

Section V, pleasyre navigation. 


Every member of the superior council may belong to two or more 
sections exccpt that ex officio members may belong to all. An 
assistant chief of bureau or a clerk of the central office of the Under 
Secretary for the Merchant Marine is assi ed to each section for 
service as recording secretary, while an administrator ef the mart 
time inscription performs the duties of the secretary*of the entire 
council. 4 

Each section, in matters over which it has exclusive jurisdiction, or 
two or more sections having joint jurisdiction, shall consider questions 
submitted by the Under Secretary tor the Merchant Marine and shall 
submit to the superior council meeting as a committee of the whole 
a reporton each of the questions and proposals. 

Every member of the superiox council may be admitted to the 
session of each section either upon his own request or upon an invita- 
tion by the president of the section~ j 5 

In regard to frequency of meetings, the decree provides thatthe 
enneriop council shall meet as a committee as the whole at least 
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“onte each year. It is provided, also, that members of the superior 
council may be repreSented by proxy at all times in the case of section 
meetings, but only in exceptional cases at the meetings of the entire 
‘council. = ¢, , 
¢ . “6 JAPAN. ° 
ei 


‘She administration of the navigation laws of Japan is concentrated 
in the Mercantile Marine Bureau of the Department of Communications. 
The work of tho bureau includes the registry and inspection of vessels, 
the registration ind shipping of seamen, fhe examination and licens- 
ing of officers and gilots, the investigation of shipping casualties, 
marine inquiries, and lighthouses and -buoys. In addition, this 
bureau has direct control of the lines rcteiving ‘subsidies and sub- 
yeutions and, under the subsidy laws of Japan, has considerable 
authority in such matters as the frequency of service, routes, rates, 
form of financial reports, ete., of the subsidized lines. It is clear, 
therofore, that there is vested in this bureau ’a number of functions 
which in other countries are distributed among several bureaus. 

At the head of the Marine Bureau is a director, who kas under his 
jurisdiction a number of local maritime officials. There are 8 local 
maritime offices in the principal ports and 14 sublocal maritime 

* offices in the lesser ports. In addition, efficials of the smaller cities, 
towns, and villages are empowered under the laws of Japan to per- 
form many of the duties assigned in the larger ports to local and sub- 
local maritime offices. 


APPENDIXES. 


Appendix A-GROSS-TONNAGE RULES OF UNITED STATES. 
° - 


The measurement rules of the United States provide in general . 
that the gross tonnage of a vessel shall include “the entire internal 
cubical capacity” ascertaintd by the Moorsom system in a manner : 
pregcribed by statute. Specifically stated, the spaces included ip 
the measurement, and thus in the gross tonnage, are as follows: —~ 

1. The entire space under the tonnage deck and between the ton- 

-nage and upper decks. : 

3, The space occupied by hatchways in excess of one-half of 1. per 
cont of the vegsel’s gross tonnage exclusive of the tonnage of hatch- 
ways. 

3. Any ‘‘break, poop, or any other permanently closed-in space 
on the ba aes deck available for cargo or stores or for the berthing or 
accommodation of passengers or crew.”? What coaistitutes a closed- 
in space is defined in the manner explained above. Moreover,. the 
law of 1865 provides that the passenger accommodations in the tiers . 
of superstructures over the first tier above the upper deck shall be 
exempted from measurement. 

The gross tonnage rules of the United States exempt the following 
spaccs from measurement: : . 

1. Double-bottom water-ballast spaces not available for cargo, 
stores, or fuel and the spaces between the frames and the floor beams. 

2, Spaces under the shelter deck and in the poop, forecastle, and 
bridge, when not permanently closed in. 

3. Passenger accommodations in tiors of superstructures over the 
first tier above the upper deck. 

4, Hatchways up to one-half of 1 per cent of the vessel’s gross 
tonnage. 

5. Galleys, bakerics, toilets, and bathhouses above decks. 

6. Spaces above decks occupied by the ship’s machinery or for the 
workiig of the vessel. 7 

7. Light and air and funnel space over the engine apd boiler room, 
to the extent that such space is above the upper deck or,the ‘shelter . 
deck”? when that is takon as the uppermost ull-length deck, except 
when specia? tequest is made by the shipowner to have the space 
measured. 

8. Domes and skylights, compantonways (except portion used as 
smoking room) and ladders and stainways located in exempted spaces. 

9, Opey spaces occupied by deck loads. 
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“The measurement rules now in force in Great Britain include the 
‘following spaces within gross tonnage: : ‘ 
1.The space between the upper deck end the floor of the hold, 
with the execption of certain minor exempted spaces included within 
hafchways, companionways, domes, and skylights, and spaces 
between ribs and floor beams in the case of certain vessels. 

2, The spaces within any “break, poop, or any permanent clesed-in 
space on the upfper deck available for catgo or stores or for the berth- 
ing or accommodation of passengers or crew.” The meaning iven to 
the words ‘permanent closed-ie'’ by the British courts, and conse- 

uently by the Board of Trade, has been éxplaineé above. Whenever 
the poop, forecastle, or any sures acre 1s inclosed according to,the 
requirements of the British rules, the space is measured and included 
within the gross tonnage. The space under a shelter deck is not 
included in the measurement, if the openings in the shelter deck and - 
in the bulkheads subdividing the space between the shelter and upper 
decks fulfill the requirements of the regulations prescribe] by the Board 
of Trade in accordance with the decision of the House of Lords in 
the Bear and other cases. If cargo is carried in spaces which have 
the openings stipulated by the rules avd which are thus exempted 
from measurement, the actuel space occupied by the cargo is meas- 
ured. The space thus occupied by ‘‘deck cargo” is not added to the 
vessel’s gross or net tonnage, but is added to the tonnage upon which 
light ducs or other tonnage taxes are collected. 

3. The space occupied by hatchways is measured. and the part of 
this space in excess’ of one-half of 1 per cent of the vessel’s gross 
sont exclusive of hatchways is added to the gross tonnage of & 
vessel. 

Tho following spaces are exempted from measurement, and are 
thus not included in the gross tonnage under the British rules: 

1, Superstructures not permanently inclosed, that is, superstruc- 
tures having the openings prescribed by the rules. 

2. Spaces under the chaltor deck, provided the shelter deck and 
the bulkheads subdividing the space between the shelter deck from 
a upper deck have the openings preseribed by the Board of Trade 
rules. 

3. Any closed‘in space or spaces solely appropriated to and fitted 
with machinery and the wheelhouse for sheltering the man ér men 
at the wheel, if not larger than required for such, purposes. 

. 4, Any erection on the upper deck of vessels fitted for the shelter 
of deck passengers on short voyages. The exemption, of this space 
from measurement, however, is admissible only by spécfal directions 
from the Board of Trade. When claim is made by the vessel owner 
for exemption of thesc spaces, tht surveyors must apply to the Board 
of Trade for instructions. 4 Ps 

5. The cookhouse and bakeries, when fitted with ovens,and used 
entirely for these purposes, and fhe condenser space, provided the 
cookhouse and bakeries and condenser space, respectively, are not 
Jerger than are required to shqlter the cook when employed at his 
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6. Toilets of reasonable size and number for officers and crew. 
In the case of passenger vesecls, a toilet exempted from measurement 
js allowed for each 50 persons, but not more than 12 toilets are 
exempted. : va. 

7. The light and sir and funnel spaces above the macliinery com- 
partments, unless the owher of the, vessel requtsts the inclusion of 
these spaces within the méasurement. 

8. Of the space included within hatchways, one-half of 1 per cent 
of the gross tonnage of the vessel exclusive of hatchways is omitted 
from the gross tonnage. 

9. The spaces within the double bottom used for water ballast. 
Tf such spaces are used or are available for the Cargo, stores, or fuel 
they are measured and includéd in the gross tonnage. 

10. The spaces between the frames-or ribs of a vessel and between 
thé floor beams. The breadth of the vessel is its width between tre 
inner edges of its frames or between the inner faces of the inner side 
. plating., The depth of a vessel is measured upward from the upper 

side of the floor timber of beam “‘at the inside oF the limber’s strake,” 
that is, next to the kcelson at the center line of the vessel, . 

11. Compahionways, except such portions as are used for smoking 
rooms. Ladders and stairways in exempted spaces. 

12. Domes and skylights., : 


Appendix C.—_COMPARISON OF THE GROSS TONNAGE RULES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, THE SUEZ CANAL CO., GERMANY, 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The provisions of the several rules regarding spaces included in 
measurement are as follows: - o. 

1. In each set of rules gross tonnage is assumed to include all 
parts of a vessel that are permanently inclosed. The capacity of 
such spaces is determined by Moorsom’s measurement system 
applied with but slight variation under the several rules, 

2. In each case the = tases under the tonnage deck and between the 
bare and upper decks are included in gross tonnage. 

3. Hatchways in excess of one-half of 1 per cent of the gross ton- 
nage, exclusive of hatchways, are‘included in the tonnage. 

4, In theory closed-in spaces above the upper deck are included in 
the measurement and tonnage and open spaces are sxempted. Meas- 
uremtnt rules and practice, however, vary as regards these spaces, 

The provisions in the four sets of gross tonnage rules under con- 
sideration in regard to spaces exempted from measurement may be 
compared as follows: . y 

1. Doubts2bottom spaces used for water ballast are exempted 
from measurement, unless (in the case of the national but not the 
Suez Rules) they are available for eargo, stores, or fuel. The methods 
of measurement are such as to exempt spaces between the ship’s 
frames and its floor beacns. A 

2. Th same below-deck spaces are included in all four codes of 
measurement rules. a 

3. The application of the Moorsom system of measurement varies 
slightly with the different rules and the under-deck tonnage of_ the 
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Appendix E.—-CLASSIFICATION SOCIETIES. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


At the present time thero are at least.nine classification societies’ 
mpmely: he American Bureau of Shipping, in the United States; 
oyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping and the British 

~Corporation for tho Survey and Registry of Shipping, in England; 
Bureau Veritas, in France; Germanischer Lloyd, in cet ON tas 
Austro-UngarB:o, in Austria-Hyngary;*Norske Veritas, in Norway; , 
Registro Nazionale Italiano, in Italy; and Veritas Hellene, in Greece. 
Japan also has recently taken steps looking toward the formation of 
a Japanese classification society. ° . 

om The classification of ships hasean almést official character, In 
Great Britain the Board of Trade gives to approved classification 
societies (Lloyd’s Register, the British Corporation, and the British 
Committee of the Bureau Veritas) the privilege of fixinge the load: 
lings required by tho act of 1876. In France the law of April 17, 
1907, provides that vessels which have obtained a fiyst-class rating 
(la premiére cote) from a classification society recognized by the 
minister of marino may be exempted from the inspection which is 
usually required before a vesscl is places in service, and likewise from 
the verification othe maximum load line if they have obtained a freo- 
board certificate from one of these societies. The decree of Sep- 
tember 5, 1908, recognized Lloyd’s Register and Bureau Veritas, 
while the decree of September 21, 1908, approved the freeboard rules 
prepared by the latter bureau. 

‘wo classificatiof societies have special prominence and exercise 
an *internatiorfal influence, namely, Lloyd’s Register and Bureau 
Veritas... These two societics are widoly known because they pub- 
lish lists of maritime losses. ‘This is not, however, their chief activity, 
the principal function of these societies being the classification and 
rating of ships. 

The method of classification varies according to the society. The 
present system of classification used by Lloyd’s Register, which has 
evolved gradually from the system instituted in the year 1834 and 
is typical of the prevailing methods, is fully described in the following 
extracts from dirkaldy’s recent work on British Shipping: Its 
History, Organization, and Importance, page 226 et seq.: 

Then the lettew A denoted a ship of the first class, which had not passed the pre- 

eacribed age, and gad been kept in a high state of efficiengy; that is, a ship capable 

» of undertakinga voyage to any part of the world. The diphthong A denoted aship in 
the second rank of the first class. Sucha ship had got beyond the prescribed age. and 
had been sufficiently overhauled to be restored to the highest clase,@but remained in 
a condition capable of carrying with safety dry or perishable cargoes. The letter B 
stood for the second clase. Ships in this class, though not fit for the conveyance of 
dry or perishable goods, could trade ifany part of the world, and carry cargoes not 
liable to sea damage. A third class was denoted by the letter I, and was conferred . 
on ships which were not considered fit to undertak@long voyages, nor to carry dry 
or perishable goods. ° 

The numerals 1 and 2 were added to the letter, and signified the state of the ship’s 
equipment, i. e., anchors, cables, stores, etc. It is unnecessary here to tabulate all 
@he modifications that classification hgs undergone since 1834. But in the year 1870 
it js important to note that the rules for the construction of iron ships were completely 
redrafted, and the 100 Al class was instituteds ‘‘It is to be distinctly understood that 
the numérals prefixed to the letter A do not signify terms of years, but are intended 
for the putpose of comparison only: the A character assigned being for an indefinite 
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period, subject to annual and periodical survey as hereafter described.” ! Inthe year ~ 
1888 rules and regulations for the-construction of steel vessels were drawn up, and 
these had from tine to time to be modified. The present Rules and Regulations of 
Lloyd’s Register were drawn up in the year 1909, and embody regulations to meet 
every possible contingency. 72 ae 


The procoss of obtaining a rating has been clearly described by ~ 
H. J. Cornisli, chief ship surveyor of Lloyd’s Register, m the following 
extract from a paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects? 


In the first instance the plans of vessels and of the boilers of steamers for which & 
society's classification is sought arg sent for approval. Clearly, iia vessel is intended 
for general trade, no class can be assignedeutiless she conforms to the standard of 
strength set up by the rules as requisite for vessels intended. to go anywhere and do 
anything—though how that strength is attaingd may be immaterial, “Lf. however, a 
vessel is intended for a-special trade, she can receive a class for that trade, if her 
scantlings and arrangements are considered suitable, quite irrespective of the rules 
govevning the classification of general traders. “ mn 

It is-alzo well known that the construction of the vessels, including the machinery 
and boilers of steamers, then proceeds from start to finish under the society’s inspec- 

_ tion, no steel being used which hasnot been produced at approved works, and tested 
at the manufactories by the surveyors to Lloyd’s Register. For the examination of 
large forgings to be employed in the structure of the vessels, the society employs 
specially trained-and experienced men, who carefully inspect them while in process 


of manufacture. in order to detect defects (if they exist) w hich could not be observed 


in their finished state alter delivery. Similarly, all heavy steel castings are carefully 
tested before they are accepted for use in a classed vessel. The surveyore see that the 
equipment of anchors and chain ca“les is in accordance with the rules, and that they 
have been tested in accordance with statutory requirements akpublic proving houses, 
all of which are under the superintendence of the committee of Lloyd's ‘Register, 
Beyond the statutory requirements. all cast-steel anchors are required to undergo 


special tests at the manufactory in the presence of the socicty’s surveyors. . Finally, 
etailed reports are sent to headquarters, where they are examined by the technical 
staff before being submitted to the committce with a view to classes being assigned. 
In the beginning, the classification societies were information 
bureaus for insurance companies. They sought to classify the latgest 
number of ships possible and to deliver to the insurance companies, 
in return for a commission the fund of information which they had 
been able to collect. To-day their clientele has changed. The 
societies sell their classification registers at so reasonable a price that 
every insurance company possesses one, and they do not depend on 
the revenue obtained from this source. The real clients of all classi- 
fication societies are the shipowners who desire the rating in order 
to establish the quality of their ships and the shipbuilders who have 
contracted to build a ship of @ certain definite rating. Classifica- 
tion is desirable as a means of securing a satisfactory insurance rate 
from the marine insurance companies. 2 
The relations of classification societies with the wartous parties 
interested have, it is clear, become increasingly conSplex. They” 
have to do fest with the owner or builder who requires a rating; 
secondly, with the insurance company subscriber who seeks infor- 
mation; and thirdly, with the party who confines himself to consulting 
the society’s register. ‘ 
> GREAT BRITAIN. 


” 


Lloyd’s Register is the oldest of the classification societies. At 
the close of the seventeenth century a coffeehouse on Tower Street 


. — 





2 Lioyd’s Rules. = 
t“The classification of merchant shipping,” Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architectures 
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° ih London, kept by one Edward Lloyd, became a common meeting 
place for underwrittrs and shipowners. “The habit of meeting to dis- 
cuss business or politics at a coffechouse appears to have been intro- 
* duced intw western Eprope from Constantinople about the middle of 


-@ the Sixteenth centugy, first in Venice and Jater in Paris and London. 


” 


Iy France the coffeehouse has remained .a club center-down to the 
present. In England, after their first introduction, they became 
emeeting places for various purposes, but with the lapse of time all 
this has changed.’ . 

The origin of this register hag been well described by Kirkaldy in 
his recent work on, ‘British shipping,” in the following words: 

The first mention of Lloyd’s Coffee Mouse oceur’ in the London Gazette in the year 
1668, * * * Mr. Edward Lloyd gave his attenfion to at®acting the shipping com- 

utlity, and his establishment became thesgreat meefing place for underwriterg and 

wipowner8. From this circumstance the Coffee House became a convenient place to 

post information concerning both the movements of shipping, and the particulars of 

the byild and equipment of individual ships. Apd from what at first was voluntarily 
supplied by an able and obliging caterer has evolved Lloyd's, an association of under. 
writers, and Lloyd’s Registry of British and Foreign Shipping. 

This term “Lloyd’s”’ is very often the cause of some«onfusion, and 
it should be kept in mind that there are several distinct org nizations 
embraced under this name. First in importance is Lioyd’s Insurance 
Exchange. Contrary to the general in®ression, Lloyd's is primarily 
an association of ‘underwriters, each of whom conducts his business 
according to his own views, just like any broker who is a member of 
any other exchange. For those views or for the business transacted 
by the individual underwriters, Lloyd’s as a corporation is in no way 
responsible, except that candidates for election as members are re- 

uired to satisfy the committee as to their means and in all cases to 

eposit in the names of trustees a sum of not less than £6,000 as 
additionil security for liabilities incurred on account of marine and 
transport risks. For many years this practice has prevailed, and the 
total securities thus placed at the disposal of the committee of Lloyd’s 
amount to over £4,000,000. 

Lloyd’s as a corporation and its executive committee have little 
to do with marine insurance. Their business is to conduct the 
affairs of Lloyd’s in its corporate capacity, to supply and distribute 
shipping intelligence, and to guard as trustees the corporate funds 
and corporate property. In other words, Lloyd’s is a great market 
for individual insurance? . 

In September, 1696, Lloyd’s News began to be issued three times 
«weekly, but was suspended because of a political reference which 

‘offended th Government. Kirkaldy states that “its place was 
taken in 1726 by Lloyd's List, a journal which, with the exception of 
the official London Gazette, can claim to be the oldest existing 
newspaper in the world. The ipformation available at Lloyd’s as to 
the arrival and sailing of ships may have been a survival of ‘an earlier 
practice. At any rate, in the*year 1533 (23 Henry VIII, c. 7) 

arrangements were made for the publication in Lombard Street of 
notice of the sailings of ships.’ dt is interesting that these notices 
Yere published in Lombard Street, where a century and a half later 
Lloyd's was to have its headquarters.” 

2 
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The manner in which Lloyd’s has developed is also described in the - 
following extgact from Kirkaldy: 
From the system of shipping intelligence established by Lloyd, there has grown, 


under the direction of the great marine insurance Corporation which bears his name, 
- &N organization for collecting and publishin, information aboutthe mercantile warine, — 7 
which is one of the most porfeét and world-wide institutions connected with com. * 
merce, * * * 2 is ~ 
The volumes now published annually by the Registry had a somewhat humble 
origin. That shipping people, especially underwriters, should have ready access to 
authentic information as to the character, build, and equipment ofa ship, isa necessity 
of shipping business. The insurance or even the purchase of a ship may have to be 
arranged while she is away from port. It would appear at first sight a somewhat risky 
Proceeding either to insure or purchase a vessel representing great capital value, 
without having the opportunity ta make a thorough inspection, but with a register 
giving full particulars of the ship-and her upkeep, as does Lloyd's, an underwriter or 
a purchaser is Placed in possession of full information, and the necessity of inspec ing 


if, before taking a risk on a ship or on goods about to be shi ped, an underwriter had 
tomake Inquiries as to the build, equipment, and upkeep of t e vessel in question. In 
. other words, with a growing foreign commerce, and a developing system of insurance 


for both vessel and cargo against the risks of the sea, it became increasingly necessary 


Thus with records of this description began the work of classification, whic though 
of @ very primitive description at the outset, has developed into one of the moat 
important organizations, sa eguarding the interests alike of the shipbuilder, the ship- 
owner, the shipper of goods, and the underwriter, It was consequently realised that 
if lists were drawn u by a reliable authority, showing wher= and when and how a 
ship was built, and how she had been surveved and repaired during her career, a 
great saving in time and anxiety would resuli to the shipping community. _Appar- 
ently it was Edward Lloyd who first saw the advantage to his clients of having this 
kind of information available in convenient form, Whether he originated the scheme, 
or whether it was adapted by his clients from some method practised elsewhere, he 
fact is well establishe that at his Coffee House in Lower Tuames Street, Ships’ Lists 
were kept giving this special information. ° - 
Lloyd's Register, as it exists to-day, is a good illustration of the advantages of co- 
operative effort. It is interesting to practically every class of the shipping commu- 
nity to be able to ascertain the character of a given ship, By the establishment ofa 
posnonsible committee, representing all these interests, it has been found possible not 
only to produce a register of shipping which, while giving all the needed details, can 
be easily kept up to date, but as necessary parts of the same organization there is a 
system of regulations and survey by means of which the manufacture of the structural 
and other materials, the work of constructing ships and their upkeep and repair dur- 
ing their careers, have become the duty ef Lloyd’s Register-—the parent of, and in 
st cases working in association with, similar institutions throughout the world. 


The dominant authority in Lloyd’s Register consists of ship-owners 
and’ builders. Underwriters originally controlled ‘the telassification 
socicty, but. this control was lost in 1835, and at the present time 
Lloyd’s Register has,no definite connection with Lloyd’s Underwriters 

oF 6 
a5 FRANCE. 

The Bureau Veritas was organized in Antwerp in 1828 under the 
name of Bureau de Renscignements pour les Assurances Maritimes, 
Its establishment was due lar ely tr a severe crisis which the French 
insurancecompanies had undergone and its chief functions at the 
outset were the issuance of marine intelligence and the publication 
of a register under the name of the Lloyd francais. The fol owing year 
the organization took the name Bureau Veritas and was transformed 





* Kirkaldy, British Shipping: Its History, Organization, and Importance, pp. 215-216. 
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" into a classification society. In 1832 the headquarters of the society 

were transferred to’Paris. ‘ # 

°At first the society had to combat the influence of a register of 
‘the name ef “Integritas,” which, however, was persuaded to retire as 
the Yesult of a corspromise. Later it had to defend itself against — 
shjpowners and shipbuilders who accused it of being an interna- 
tional society and won over various chambers of commerce to join in 
«their protestations. In 1861 the Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux 
succeeded in establishing a maritime register which did not disappear 
until 1888.” a * 5 

All this opposition has ceased. The Bureau Veritas is the great 
center in France for information on masitime navigation and is one 
of the two classification societies approvéd by tk Ministry of Marine, 
“the other being Lloyd’s Register. “While Lloyd’s Register rates the 
largest number of ships, its clicntele is chiefly English, hardly one- 
fifth of the vessels rated being foreign, A considerable proportion 
of the ships rated by the Bureau Veritas, on the other hand, are of: 


foreign ownership. ; 


UNITED STATES. % 


The only American institution that prescribes rules for the con- 
struction of ships is the Amcrican Burc&u of Shipping. This organi- 
zation was chartéred in April, 1862, at New York, under the title 
“American Shipmasters’ Association.”” The incorporators were, for 
the most part, men well known in the annals of American maritime 
‘underwriting, commerce, and shipping, and the purpose of the asso- 
cmtion, as stated in the act of incorporation, ‘was to collect and 
disseminate information upon subjects of marine or commercial 
interest, and to encourage and advance worthy and well-qualified 
commanders and other officers of vesscls in the merchant service, and 
to ascertain and certify the qualifications of such persons as shall 
apply to be recommended as such commanders or officers, and to pro- 
mote the security of life and property on the seas.” 
The title of the association was changed by authority of the court 
in September, 1898, to the American Bureau of Shipping. The asso- 
ciation is a self-perpetuating body, the entire mem ership of which 
may not excced JQ. 
The American Bureau of Shipping has a high standing among the 
leading American marine insurance companies, most of which decline 
purignt to insure vessels that are too lightly built to meet the 
: apeieee of this classification society, and thus*be classed as a “safe 

risk, i 

The Federal Government formulates no specific rulesfor the build- 
ing of vessels. The materials used and the manner of construction 
are passed upon by the local-boards of United States steamboat 
inspectors when the latter are called upon to issue certificates of 
inspection. At the same time tke rules and regulations of the United 
States Board of Supervising Inspectors (edition of Aug.*11, 1915), 
which guide United States inspec‘ors in their examination of vessels, 
Specifically approve of the tiles of the American bureau, as follows 
(p. 229): 1 
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poilers, and engines, except bere otherwise provided for by these rules and regula- 
tions, may be aceepted by the inspectors. 7 . 
The rules of the American Bureau of Shipping were approved abso 
bg the United States Navy Department, after a navalebeard ap: 
’ pointed for the purposeehad examined and approved the Tules, 
. throughout.* In additions these rutes have beon approved by fhe 
Board of Underwriters of New York, the Board of Marine Under- 
writers of Boston, and the Board of Marine Underwriters of San 
Franctsco, and all vessels for the United States Coast Survey, Light- 
house Service, and Coast Giard are built according to these rules. 


e 
« GERMANS, 


The Germanischer Lyd, the, olastification society of German 
wag established in 1867 and modified in 1889. It publish8s an di 
nual register which gives detailed information concerning all vessels 

. that arg at present or that formerly were classified by the Ger- 
manischer Lloyd, as well as all other German vessels measuring 50 
gross register fons and over, not including yachts. 

The frecboard of all German vessels is required to be determined 
by the Germanischer Lloyd in accordance with article 6 of the 
Regulations of the See-Berufsgenossenschaft for steamers “and arti- 
cle 5 of those for sailing vessels. The British Board of Trade recog- 
nizes the freeboard certificates issued by the Germanischer Lloyd 
not only for German vessels but also for those of other nationalities 
which are classed by them, so long as the nation in question has not 
yet promulgated rules of its own that are regarded by the British Gav- 
ernment as equivalent. 7 

By far the largest percentage of the ships classifted by the Ger- 
manischer Lloyd are ships built and owned in Germany. + 


"NORWAY. 


The classification society for Norway is the Norske Veritas, estab- 
lished in 1864 at Christiania by representatives of Norwegian ship 
and cargo insurance companies who recognized the need for a local 
organization which should procufe an impartial classification for 
ships upon which insurance rates could then be baged. At the pres- 
ent time the society is still virtually controlled by 4he underwriting 
interests of Norway, and has a high rating among tho/classification 
societies of the world. a 

Besides the surveys made by Norske Veritas, the Morwegian Gov 
ernment, by royal ordinance of March 29, 1906, acce dt¢ likewise the 
surveys Inadgeby Lioyd’s Register, Bureau Veritas, the British Cor- 
poration, and Germanischer Lloyd. 


peprenenenn 


JAPAN, 


Japan has no recognized national classification society, but it is 
understood that plans for the formation of one are being discussed at 
the present time. Japanese vessels are for the most part surveyed 
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